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TO 
MY WIFE AND CHILDREN 


FOREWORD 


M x friend Canon MacCulloch has done me the honour of 
asking me to contribute a few prefatory words to his new 
book, Medieval Faith and Fable, and I willingly comply with 
the request. 

From what I know of the author in person, and his 
writings, notably his delightful book The Misty Isle of Skye, 
I believe that Medieval Faith and Fable will be found to be 
characterized by sound and wide learning, literary grace, and 
a delicate sympathy with those earlier faiths which appeal 
to our curiosity by their quaint solutions of many dark 
problems, and touch our hearts by their pathetic attempts 
to furnish the pilgrim on life's rough way with comfort and 
consolation for his journey. In that belief I venture warmly 
to recommend Medieval Faith and Fable to the attention of 
all serious students of medieval lore. The charm of that 
lore is manifold, for it comes home to us not only in the 
form of the printed page, but in the mystic grandeur of our 
ancient minsters and in the solemn music of church bells, 
that lingering relic of the Middle Ages from which it is to 
be hoped the modern world will be loth to part. Ushered 
in by that witching music, I can conceive that chapters of 
Medieval Faith and Fable will be read as lessons on Sabbath 
evenings in those far-off Hebridean isles of which the author 
retains many a tender recollection in the beautiful Lowland 
parish to which he has transferred his sacred ministry. 

J. G. FRAZER 

Dictated at Qurich, 

February 13, 1932 


PREFACE 


"T us term ‘ Middle Ages’ is a comprehensive one, covering 
the period from the sixth to the fifteenth century, from the 
overthrow of the Roman Empire by the barbarians to the 
dawn of the later Renaissance. No single formula can sum up 
such a vast period, for there were various phases of life, of 
civilization, of culture, during this thousand years. The old 
idea that the Middle Ages were the Dark Ages has been long 
discredited. There were times during that millennium which 
were dark intellectually and morally, especially after the col- 
lapse of the Empire and again in the tenth and early eleventh 
centuries. But the early Celtic Church was distinguished for 
its spirituality and culture. The seventh century and the first 
third of the eighth century have been called the Golden Age 
of Anglo-Saxon England. Much light was shining round the 
Court of Charlemagne toward the end of the eighth century, 
and every branch of intellectual activity was quickened into 
life as the eleventh century drew to a close, and became 
- vigorous in the next century all over Europe. 

Medieval life had many aspects. The Catholic Church and 
the Catholic faith were dominant influences, but there were 
heretics and sceptics then as now, and extraordinary super- 
stition and credulity flourished. Theology, especially on its 
philosophic side, has never scaled higher heights. Science was 
in its infancy, but philosophy had many brilliant exponents, 
Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan. Mysticism too was 
beloved by many and had wide influence, while it has left 
immortal works which bear witness to human aspiration. 
Even in the darkest periods literature was never quite extinct, 
and it had several brilliant products, the very names of which 
still have power to charm—Arthurian romance, Minnesong, 
the poetry of troubadours and trouvères, the Latin lyrics, Latin 
hymnology. Who, again, can speak adequately of medieval 
architecture or of the art of the later medieval centuries? 
Here is food enough for wonder and admiration. 
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Monasticism had far-reaching effects on medieval life. Set 
apart as the cloister was from the activities of the world, it 
touched these at many points, for monasteries offered hospitality 
tosecular men. Their inmates were landowners; they had much 
business to transact; and the world could not be kept quite out 
of the cloister. Many former worldlings—princes, barons, rich 
merchants, great ladies—abandoned all to become monks and 
nuns, a renunciation hardly intelligible to modern people. 

In the outer world, when men were not fighting, they were 
cultivating the soil, following their crafts, practising commerce, 
or sending their wares to distant places by ships or along the 
roadways. ‘There was a constant going on pilgrimage, and 
men and women travelled far, under terrible conditions, to 
visit the revered shrines. Inns were filled with pilgrims, mer- 
chants, craftsmen, wandering scholars, and with minstrels, 
buffoons, acrobats, and other entertainers, for men then as now 
loved laughter and song and skill. 

There was much to elevate life, especially where men and 
women, by their intense love of religion, justified the title, the 
Age of Faith, given to this period. There was much to interest 
the mind, and the Middle Ages were noted for curiosity and 
credulity. But there was much to degrade Jife. War brought 
wretchedness in its train; revolting cruelty was common 
enough, as well as callousness in regard to suffering, especially 
that inflicted on enemies or evildoers. Among the serfs and 
peasants, and the miserable beggars who herded in cities and 
clamoured on the highways, hunger and disease and cold were 
too well known. Famine and plague, with their train of death, 
often swept across wide areas, and there were psychical epi- 
demics no less terrible 1 in their results. If men's bodies sufferec 


on& ofthe most ee "There was an irratia belief in 
magic and magic-wielders, and in time this was to develop 
into the appalling witch epidemic in every part of Europe. 
Other superstitions were of a milder and kindlier sort, if equally 
irrational. 

Every kind of mental attitude is abundantly found in the 
Middle Ages. There are dark and sinister terrors depicted in 
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books about demons and records of witch-trials. In such a 
work as The Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine we find 
a world of naive simplicity and tender piety. And at the 
highest level, his work an epitome of the whole medieval period, 
Dante represents for us its genius, its learning, and its noblest 
aspirations. 

Some of these aspects of medieval life are pictured in this 
book. It is not a history of the Middle Ages, but it tries to 
show what men thought or believed or said or did regarding 
many things which, if not wholly medieval, are yet character- 
istic of the period. Now we traverse the great highways o 
thought and belief, considering matters important to Everyman 
in those days. Again we wander down byways, where we 
discover the ideas or superstitions of a lesser number, and 
these are just as interesting and arresting as the others. By 
citing many of the stories told about these beliefs and super- 
stitions the writer has illustrated the mental attitude of many 
medieval folk. An attempt has been made to trace the origin, 
in the earlier period, of certain beliefs and practices, and their 
development through the centuries. The opening chapters 
describe how paganism and beliefs not derived from Christianity 
long held sway in spite of the victory of the Faith. Some of 
the subjects considered are trivial, some are more profound, 
and the contents of the book are therefore somewhat varied. 
Yet that but depicts the medieval mind, which had room for 
both the profound and the trivial, and could even mingle them 
freely or pass easily from one to the other, thinking no evil. 
But has not that been true of the mind of man everywhere 
and in all ages? 

The book is the fruit of many years’ reading in different 
fields of medieval history. The subject of medieval witchcraft 
has barely been touched, for that, in all its aspects, would 
require a volume to itself. At a later time it may form a 
sequel to this book. My purpose will be amply fulfilled if 
I can interest, instruct, or entertain my readers. 

For permission to make use of my article on “ Relics ” in 
the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics I have to thank Messrs 
T. and T. Clark, the publishers, and the representatives of 
the late Dr James Hastings, the editor of that work. 
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To Sir James G. Frazer, the distinguished author of The 
Golden Bough and other important works, I am indebted for 
the Foreword. From his earliest knowledge of my book he has 
been interested in it, and his Foreword is all the more gratify- 
ing as this is his first appearance in print after a period, now 
happily over, of great anxiety concerning his sight. 

J. A. MacCULLOCH 


Tue BRIDGE or ALLAN 
STIRLINGSHIRE 


January 1, 1932 
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MEDIEVAL FAITH & FABLE 


CHAPTER I 
SURVIVALS OF PAGANISM 


"I uoven Christianity obtained entire freedom in the Roman 
Empire in A.D. 313, years elapsed before paganism was over- 
thrown. Successive emperors issued edicts, more or less 
drastic, against pagan sacrifices, adoration of images, entry 
to temples, magic, as well as the more private acts of worship. 
Not till the first quarter of the fifth century could it be said ~ 
— that paganism was officially dead. Meanwhile temples were 
closed. St Jerome speaks of the decay of those in Rome. “‘ The 
gods had nothing but the company of owls in their niches." } 
; Many were destroyed, the stones being used to erect churches. 
/ | Others were purified by placing the Cross on them and con- 
secrating them for use as churches. Where these had been 
closed for many years the approach to them might be over- 
grown with brambles, as was the Temple of Venus at Carthage. 
The round Temple of Faunus at Rome, now St Stefano 
Rotondo, was one of the first to be thus consecrated (by Pope 
Simplicius, 468-483). On such churches inscriptions were 
placed stating that the dwelling of demons (the gods) had been 
changed into a house of God. Here and there pagans were 
powerful enough to resist the destruction of their temples, 
images, and other sacred things, especially in rural districts ; 
but there was no organized rebellion against triumphant 
Christianity, no resistance to the edicts, no deaths for the sake 
of the old religion. Paganism had no martyrs.«——— 

The public ritual of paganism disappeared: the greater 
deities, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic, were no longer worshipped 
where Christianity triumphed. Their names survived in spells 
or in legends, and here and there some hidden adoration of 
them might be found, or, where their cult was still in men's 
memories, some recrudescence of it might occur in time of 


1 The notes connected with these references will be found at the end of the book. 
II 
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trouble. Their names were remembered rather as names of 7 
demons than as those of deities. The time-honoured ritual of 
their sacred days was apt to be retained, and there were many 
condemnations of the festa gentilium for a long time to come. 
Determined votaries might indulge in the rites of paganism in 
solitary places, or the more rustic populace might honour the 
gods out of sheer conservatism, especially in provincial districts. 
In his work On the Government of God (c. 450) Salvian could 
speak of remnants of paganism still tolerated in Gaul, Africa, 
and elsewhere; and he regards these as one reason for the 
divine punishment of the barbaric invasions. On the other 
hand, pagans looked upon the invasions as evidences of the 
gods’ anger at the closing of their temples. The rustics had a P. 
wistful attachment to immemorial usage, and, if not to the , 
greater gods, to the lesser deities of localities, kindly and help- J 
ful, honoured with sacrifices and feasts for generations. These.” 
2E not so easily abandoned. 

Tens of thousands of those in the Empire or among the 

—.. Germanic tribes who accepted Christianity understood it im- 
perfectly, if at all, or adopted it conventionally, out of necessity, 
or for temporal advantage. Paganism was certainly not driven 
out of their hearts. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola (409-431), shows 

/ how memories of childhood kept old beliefs alive, especially 
concerning the ritual of the household deities—offering incense 

/ and flowers or kissing their images. | People found it difficult 
; [to forsake old traditional loyalties, the devotion to spirits 
' "lof nature on whom so much depended. -TIt was not safe to 
do so, and it was better to have a foot in both camps, to obey 
the Church and yet to pay tribute to unseen powers of grove 

, andstream. There was a spice of adventure, too, in disobeying 

` the commands of the Church. If the Church declared the gods 
and spirits to be demons, natural perverseness would find a 
secret joy in paying them reverence. 

Not that there were not real conversions and a genuine 
change of heart with many among all classes of the people. 
But only by widespread incomplete or half-hearted acceptance 
of the Faith, especially where whole tribes were baptized at 
the command of their chiefs, can we explain the retention of 
minor pagan rites and customs and the resort to magic by the 
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Christian population of Europe for centuries, or the continued 
belief in lesser deities and spirits in their own or in altered 
forms—as fairies and elves, for example. 

Thus the mass of superstitious beliefs and customs which are 
not yet wholly extinct is a heritage of paganism. So is the belief 
in magic. Under paganism anti-social magic was condemned, 

but only because it was anti-social. There was no wicked Devil 
behind it, prompting to and aiding in it. All magic, however, 
was devilish under the Christian rule. It was apostasy, because 
tacitly or actually it involved recognition of the Devil and denial 
of one's baptism. So it was more or less heretical. For centuries... 
it was mainly punished by penance. But with the spread of ^. 
heresy in the twelfth and later centuries magic was more and | 
more associated with it, and gave rise to the complex of ideas 
summarized in the word ‘ witchcraft ’ and the punishments of 
torture and death accorded to its victims. Most superstitions | 
thus grew darker as the Devil was more and more recognized 
to be behind them—+.g., the werwolf and vampire beliefs, the 
fairy creed, and the conceptions of the incubus and succuba. 

The lingering of paganism in obscure places is illustrated in 
the life of St Benedict (c. 480-540). In 530 he found an ancient 
shrine of Apollo and a grove on Monte Cassino, where the 
natives observed the old rites. Benedict destroyed the image 
of the god and the grove and converted the temple to Christian 
use. The Devil now appeared to him, saying that he had done 
him violence, but the saint kept silence. His companions heard, 
but did not see, the demon.* Pope Gregory the Great (d. 604) 
tells a story showing how temples were resorts of demons. A 
Jew slept in an empty temple of Apollo, first crossing himself 
as a defence. He woke at midnight and saw many demons 
before their chief, who asked them what evil they had caused. 
Among others one said that he had caused a nun to be a source 
of temptation to the Bishop of Funda. The chief demon sug- 
gested new means for his downfall. The Jew, protected by the 
sign, escaped and told the Bishop, who sent away the nun, 
baptized the Jew, and made an oratory of the temple.5 At this 
time there was much paganism and magic still practised in a 

_ || Sardinia, and even the clergy used magic, as they often did i) 
'! throughout the Middle Ages." 
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In Gaul the remnants of Roman and Celtic paganism lingered 
among the folk. St Martin of Tours (316-396) evangelized 
much of rural Gaul, and with his monks destroyed images and 
temples. From his life and those of St Symphorion and St 
Simplicius we have glimpses of rustic paganism—the procession 
of an image through streets, fields, and vineyards to induce 
fertility, the people singing before it. When Simplicius saw 
- ^such a procession of a goddess, Berecynthia, he prayed and 
made the sign of the Cross. The image fell, and not even the 
offering of sacrifice could make the oxen which drew it move. 
The crowd saw that the goddess was powerless, and some of 
them renounced her. Her cult was still existing a century 
later.^ How Christians could preserve pagan customs is seen 
from the life of St Germain d'Auxerre. Asa layman he hunted, 
hanging the heads of animals in a sacred tree formerly the 
scene of sacrifice. Some Christians disliked this, but Germain 
would not give it up, so the Bishop cut down and burned the 
tree. St Martin of Tours was allowed to destroy a temple, 
but not a much venerated tree beside it, showing how the 
more official paganism was more easily vanquished than the 
old nature cults.? Groups of goddesses, represented as three in 
number, were popular in the Celtic area, whence their cult 
passed to the Teutons—the Dez Matres, or Matrone, and 
others, mainly connected with fertility. While their cult is 
not denounced, they must nevertheless have long remained 
popular, and perhaps the continued rites at trees, wells, and 
stones may have been connected with them. They, with other 
goddesses of rivers, springs, and forests, were later transformed— 
to fées of romance and folk-belief—the domine, bonnes dames, ^ 
dames blanches, bonnes pucelles, regarded by the Church as demons. 
In tradition they were three or nine in number, and appeared 
_ at the birth of a child or were seen in forests or by streams. 

Their long continuance in tales and traditions is one of 

the most significant facts in the strife of Christianity with 
--paganism.!? 

—A There are three sources of evidence for the survival of pagan 
. customs in the sixth and seventh centuries, which to some 
extent supply independent witness, though the similarity of 
their language suggests that the later borrowed largely from 
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the earlier, or possibly all three from an earlier synodical 
condemnation.! Quite likely a description of superstitions 
and survivals as found in the sixth century would be equally 
true of those in, say, the tenth. But the borrowing of earlier 
denunciations, often without altering language, suggests a lack 
of independent observation, which is characteristic of most 
references to superstitions through many centuries. Many of 
the rites in question are not due to any one religion, but 
are archaic customs common to Romans, Celts, Teutons, and 
others. 

The first witness, Czsarius, Bishop of Arles (502-542), knew 
the lingering paganism of the Gallo-Romans and their Frankish 
conquerors in Provence. He preached in many places against 
it, and his homilies and sermons describe it in detail. The 
second is Martin, Bishop of Bracara (d. 580). He speaks for 
the north-west corner of Spain, with its Gallo-Roman people, 
conquered by the Suevi, and, from 585, occupied by the 
Visigoths. Among this Christian population there were many _ 
remnants of heathenism, Roman, Celtic, Teutonic. Martin 
was the most notable man in Western Europe then. He was 
asked to write something against the pagan customs, especially 
those of the rustics, and produced his De Correctione Rusticorum. 
The third is Eligius, Bishop of Noyon (640—685), who frequently 
preached against magic and the cult of idols, and sometimes 
at personal risk destroyed temples. About a fourth part of his 
life consists of a discourse against pagan survivals, probably 
based on Czsarius and Martin. From these witnesses we gather 
the following survivals.!? 

The observance of the Calends of January had been de-._ 
nounced since the days of St Augustine. Men put on women’s ` 
clothes or the skins and heads of stags or cattle, parading in _ 
these disguises, leaping and rejoicing, a survival of sacrificial — 
rites and animal cults. Augtries were observed, and no one 
would grant a favour to one seeking it, probably to avoid 
ill-luck.—New Year's presents, diabolice strene, were, however, y ' 
given and received for luck. On the eve of the feast tables of a 
food were set out in order to bring abundance during the yeay’ ~~ 
—a propitiatory offering to deities or spirits. Other festivals 
were observed —the dies Fouts, the Vulcanalia, the Day of Mice 
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and Moths, when offerings of bread/and cloth were made to 


prevent the ravages of those pests. When spinning or weaving 
women invoked Minerva (some native goddess equated with the 
Roman deity) or other ill-omened beings; they observed the 
day of Venus for marriages. Invoking the names of demons, 
or of Neptune, Orcus, Diana, Minerva, Geniscus (here again 
probably Roman names of Celtic or Teutonic deities), was 
common. Men called sun and moon lords and swore by them. 
Certain days were lucky for leaving or returning to the house 
when on a journey, and omens were drawn at such times from 
the voices of birds. Much regard was paid to the day or the 
state of the moon when beginning work. The time of the new 
moon was unlucky for such beginnings. Sneezing was regarded 


~~ as ominous. Heathen practices mingled with the observance 


Fan 


of St John’s Day—practising the solstitia, leaping, dancing, and 
singing diabolic songs. Trees, springs, rocks, and stones were 
held to be sacred or tenanted by spirits. Lights were burned 
at them or at the cross-roads or in sacred enclosures (cancelli). 


Vows and prayers were made there, and feasting indulged in. - 


Christians were urged to destroy such trees, shrines, and field 


altars. Yet when sacred trees were cut down the wood, for— 


fear of sacrilcge, was not used as fuel. At eclipses men shouted 
to defend themselves from harm (actually to drive off the 


monster devouring the moon, as in widespread folk-belief). ~- . 


Cattle were driven through a hollow tree or into a hole in the 
ground, doubtless to preserve them from sickness. Christians 
leaped and danced before the churches, and sang wanton and 
obscene songs. 

Many customs were connected with ancient magic. Auguries 
were drawn from the flight or voices of birds. Incantations 
were used as protectives, and charms were sung over herbs 
which were to be used magically. People resorted to diviners 
to discover future events or went to magicians for remedies 
against disease or snake-bite. Women hung amulets or amber 
beads round their necks or those of their children as protectives. 
Ligatures, often provided by the clergy and containing scrip- 
tural sentences, were hung round the necks of men and cattle 
to guard them from injury. They were also placed in trees or 
at cross-roads in order to transfer disease or injury from an 
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affected person or animal to another who might touch the 
charms. The use of these was not confined to rustics; but the 
phrasing of the denunciations shows peasant, herdsman, or 
hunter making charms, saying over them magical formule, and 
binding them on animals or placing them where they would 
transfer disease. Czsarius was well aware of the human appeal 
of such remnants of paganism to sufferers. A sick person is 
bidden to consult a magician or to use charms, and he will 
soon be well. Another is told to send girdle or fillet to a diviner, 
who will then say what to do or avoid. A third is advised 
about the ritual of fumigating a house, apparently to ward off 
ghosts or spirits. Or a lukewarm Christian has suffered from 
theft. Let him go to a certain place secretly, without crossing 
himself. There he will meet one who will reveal the thief. All 
this is sacrilege, a renunciation of Christ, and a pact with the 
Devil. Thus early comes into view the pact which was to be 
so prominent in the later witch epidemic. Then, again, no one 
must set forth fate, fortune, or birth—the horoscope—according 
to the saying, “ Whatever his horoscope the man will be." 
Synods, earlier and later than this period, condemned these 


and other practices—e.g., eating of sacrificial food by Christians, 


thus mingling in idolatry, a proof that pagans still existed in 
Gaul in the seventh century. Hitherto all such rites were 
called *' the custom of the Gentiles," but at the Synod of Clichy 
(A.D. 626) “ pagans” are spoken of, augury is scelus paganorum 
(‘ the evil work of the pagans °’), and Christians are said to eat 
food “ with the pagans.” 13 

East of the Rhine paganism existed side by side with Chris- 
tianity among the Germanic tribes, and sometimes encroached 
upon it. Christians there were slow to abandon pagan usage 
and magic, as is seen from Boniface's correspondence with 
Pope Gregory II, from canons of synods, and from capitularies 
(decrees of the assemblies of bishops and lords), in the eighth 
century. Saxony was the last to become Christian, and the 
document called /ndiculus Superstitionum et Paganiarum (eighth 
century), though it gives no more than a list of headings, shows 
how pagan customs were rife among Christians. Festivals of 
native deities and a February ploughing feast were observed. 
Images were carried through the fields; others were fashioned - 
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of cloth or of flour, the latter probably cakes representing a 
deity and made in his honour. Some places called ‘ uncertain ° 
were sacred or taboo. The dead were burned and sacrifices 
made to them. New fire, probably in rites of sun magic or of 
purification by fire, was obtained by friction (nodfyr, * needfire ’). 
Furrows were drawn round lands, doubtless to keep off witches, 
who were believed to command the moon and to take out men's 
hearts. Sacrifices were made to saints, as among the Franks, 
a custom current also in St Augustine's time;. and some re- 
` garded all the dead as saints—that is, as demigods or guardian 
spirits. Other customs resemble those mentioned above.i4 
To the eighth century belongs a Homilia de Sacrilegtis, prob- 
ably compiled by a priest of the northern parts of the Frankish 
kingdom. Little of its phrasing is original, and Caesarius of 
Arles and other sources are drawn from. It deals with old 
Roman and Teutonic survivals, probably not all practised in 
one district. Christians were still resorting to the old altars, 
groves, trees, stones, offering there animal or other sacrifices 
and feasting, and praying at sources of streams and springs. 
The Neptunalia in Mare was observed, a feast of some native 
water-deity (the Neptune of Casarius and Martin). There 
— was strong belief in fate. Diviners, male and female, by 
whom demons spoke, were consulted.  Sortilege, palmistry, 
and divining by looking into the contents of the chalice were 
observed. The shadow of a man falling on another might 
work harm. The sortes Sanctorum were practised, as, indeed, they 
were to be for centuries; the usual method was to open the 
Bible or a book of the Gospels at random, the passage on which 
the eye first fell being accepted as an oracle. Astrology, obser- 
vation of thunder, divination with water, wool, and thread, 
were used; auguries were drawn from the flight of birds, the 
barking of dogs, the cries of men, from whistling and sneezing. 
The constellations and stars were consulted, and there were 
customs connected with the first ploughing and with the in- 
crease of sheep and goats. Unlucky omens were drawn from 
. meeting a cleric or monk in the morning or at certain other 
` times. The observing of particular days, the belief that some 
days were propitious and others unlucky for starting on a 
journey or beginning work, and the keeping of the dies ovis, 
18 
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were condemned, as well as the belief that the time of the new 
moon was unfavourable for beginning a journey, ploughing, 
planting, or cutting down trees. A list of things over which 
charms or incantations were used includes the wound caused 
by serpent-bite, the larve of insect pests, cramp, abscesses, and 
the like. Written charms, with the names of angels, were hung— ^ 
about the neck, as were also the tongues of serpents. At eclipses — 
men shouted and beat wooden and bronze vessels, believing 
that thus they would recall the sun from the place where witches 
(strie) had deposited it. So in Roman belief witches could draw 
the moon from the sky. Hailstorms were averted by inscribed 
leaden tablets and by horns over which incantations had been 
sung. The observance of the Calends of January is described 

in similar terms to earlier citations. In February the well- 
known ritual of expelling winter was practised, and feasts of 
rejoicing for the strengthening sun were held. 

The prevention of conception or causing of abortion by the 
magician or poisoner (maleficus vel venenarius) is forbidden, as 
was the suspending of written charms round the neck. Some 
method of discovering fugitive slaves is obscurely spoken of— 
writing some sort of magic formula on pieces of papyrus and 
placing these under doors or beside a mill or a church. Placing 
a gold ring round a wound for healing purposes, binding a ring 
over the eye to cure pain in it, and binding horn or deerskin 
on oneself to prevent serpent-bite, are forbidden. 

Methods of expelling demons from demoniacs are described 
—fumigation, taking the victims to old monuments (probably 
pagan altars), over which incantations were said, placing iron 
rings on them, fixing iron keys under their beds, and the use 
of roots and herb-potions. Iron was kept in the house because 
demons feared it—this is the well-known belief that iron keeps 
off fairies and other spirits. 

These survivals belonged to this and earlier ages, and were 
still to be found in later centuries. They, and especially harm- 
ful magic, were attacked under Charlemagne’s successors, and 
they are enumerated in the penitentials, which, originating in 
the Celtic Church, came into general use in Western Europe 
for several centuries. ‘They were used by the priest in his 
treatment of penitents, various sins being enumerated and 
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the requisite penance given. Here again we meet with the 


^ Calends, observance of other pagan feasts, sacrifices, eating 


sacrificial food, rites at eclipses, the cult of trees, streams, and 
stones, all kinds of magic, in which priests and women were 
the worst offenders. Magic includes divination of every kind, 
astrology, transference of milk or grain from the owner to 
another person (an archaic and persistent form of magic), 
acting on the mind of another so that he wandered in mind 
or went about vacantly (the condition of nympholepsy or of 
the dupes of fairies in later folklore), causing erotic passion or 
turning away love, making or using amulets and ligatures, and 
all the evil magic known as maleficium, which caused sickness or 
death and was classed with veneficium, for poisoner and magician 
were often one and the same. There are constant references 
to immissores tempestatum, people who caused tempests and sent 
hailstorms among vineyards and fields. The penitentials accept 
this as possible, but Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons from 816 
to 840, a man far in advance of his time, who found this belief 
widespread in his diocese, wrote a tract to show that it was an 
absurdity.!? 

Agobard also refers to a current belief about a region called 
Magonia, whence came ships in the clouds to carry to it fruits 
falling in hail or tempest. The sailors rewarded the tempestarit, 
who caused the storms. He had seen bound three men and a 
woman supposed to have fallen from one of these ships. They 
were about to be stoned, but Agobard put their credulous 


| captors to confusion.!! Much later Gervase of Tilbury speaks 


of people who found an anchor and rope hanging from a cloud. 
The anchor had become fixed in an earthen mound, and, in 
spite of tugging by the unseen voyagers, could not be moved. 
Then a sailor slid down the rope, but was choked by the density 
of the air. The rope was then let go by the unseen navigators. 
The anchor was later made into ironwork for the church door. 
This proved the existence of a sea overhead. Further proof is 
given in the story of a sailor whose ship was driven far out of 
its course. His knife fell overboard. In the same hour, as was 
afterward proved, it dropped through the skylight of his house. 
** Who will now doubt that a sea exists above our dwelling in 
or over the air? ” 1? 
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To return to the penitentials, they show that the clergy per- 


mitted the chrism, or consecrated oil used in sacred rites, to be 


taken away for medical and magical purposes, a practice con- 
demned in many acts of synods.9 A person drank it or anointed 
himself with it to subvert judgment—+.g., that of the ordeal.*t 
Another use appears in a story told by John of Salisbury 
(d. 1180). He and other boys were bidden by their priestly 
teachers to look into a basin, its polished surface smeared with 
chrism, in order to see certain things about which some persons 
were curious. The other boys described what they saw. John 
saw nothing, and was not again asked to look. He also describes 
the vultivoli, who made an effigy of a person and stuck pins in 
it or melted it, in order to injure him, a world-wide method 
of evil magic which was prominent in later witchcraft. Apart 
from this reference, it is hardly mentioned in medieval sources 


until the time of Pope John XXII (1316-34), who believed | 


that he and his cardinals were threatened by the use of such 
images.?? 

The most interesting penitential is one of the latest. About 
the year 1000 Burchard, Bishop of Worms, made a collection 
of decrees from earlier penitentials and acts of synods and 
councils, tabulating the sources of canon law. Pagan survivals 
and magic, mainly those already mentioned, are grouped in 
Book X.** But his Book XIX consists of a German penitential 
called Corrector or Medicus, because it contains “‘ the corrections 
of bodies and the medicine of souls." As it mentions the 
Synod of Tréves in the year 895 it must have been composed 
in the early tenth century. Its account of German beliefs and 
superstitions is drawn from the unknown author's own know- 
ledge, and it is thus highly original. He regards many of the 
beliefs as delusions, and mere belief in them, apart from par- 
ticipation in the practice, deserves penance. This shows that 
he shared the rationalistic attitude of Agobard. In other peni- 
tentials the doing of a magical act was punished, proving that 
the act itself was believed possible by the regulators of penance. 
As each belief or practice was put in the form of a question 
to suspected persons or penitents—'' Hast thou done" this or 
that?—this must have spread knowledge of these matters, 
confirming the belief of the credulous, and may have suggested 
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the attempting of what was forbidden. The Corrector, while 
sceptical of some beliefs, accepts certain others as true; to 
others, again, his attitude is doubtful. His material may be 
divided into (1) survivals of pagan cults, (2) magic, (3) burial 
practices, (4) superstitious beliefs. 

(1) One question concerns pagan traditions handed down 
from father to son by the Devil's aid. Knowledge of the method 
by which folklore is transmitted is here shown. These traditions 
include the cult of sun, moon, and stars; observances at the 
time of the new moon and eclipses; the belief that the elements 
helped men; customs at the Calends; sacrificial feasts; rites 
at trees, streams, and rocks, especially for healing. The earlier 
denunciations of pagan practices mentioned all these, and the 
last of them was still existing in the time of the chronicler 
Rudolph Glaber (eleventh century).?* A belief in the Parca, 
or Fates, is challenged as an illusion, especially that they could 
confer on a person power to become a werwolf. As in earlier 
penitentials, placing a table for the Three Sisters—the Parce, 
or perhaps the old Matres regarded as fays—in order that they 
might confer a benefit, is condemned. ‘This may refer to the 
table set out at the Calends. People sang and danced on roads 
or open places; armed with swords, they sat on the roof within 
a circle, in order to discover what would befall them during 
the year, or they sat on a bull’s hide at the cross-roads for the 
same purpose; they baked loaves which, if they rose properly, 
betokened coming prosperity.%* With these may be classed an 
early belief in the kobold, or brownie, in the question, *' Hast 
thou made little bows and shoes and cast them into thy cellar 
or barn for the amusement of the satyri or pilosi [i.e., the shaggy 
home-sprite], that they may bring the goods of others and thou 
become richer? " This was a well-known trick of the brownie.?? 

(2) Taking harmful magic first, all of it practised by women, 
we find that the Corrector regards some of it as illusory and 
mere belief in it as sinful. This includes belief in the power of 
raising storms; changing men's minds; casting the evil eye 
on poultry, pigs, etc., so that they lost their offspring; and 
going by night through closed doors and journeying with others 
to kill men without visible arms (the witch-bolt, akin to the 
elf-shot), cooking their flesh and eating it, and putting straw 
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or wood in place of their hearts, giving them an appearance 
oflife.3 Other acts of harmful magic were apparently regarded 
as authentic. 

There were also magical acts for increasing or taking away 
love or sexual power, for healing (as placing a sick child in 
an oven or on the roof of a house), or for causing rain. Girls 
stripped one of their number naked. She gathered a henbane 
plant with her little finger. It was bound to the little toe of 
her right foot, and she was placed in a stream, while the others 
asperged her with water. This was soon followed by rain.?? 

Two rites are curious. When people visited a sick person 
they lifted a stone. If a worm, fly, or ant was found there 
this was a sign that the patient would recover; otherwise not. 
Perhaps the sickness was to be transferred to the worm or 
insect. Women also lifted a sod in which was the footprint of 
a Christian, hoping by its means, probably by the withering of 
the turf, to take away his life or health. A method of curing 
a squalling baby was to make an aperture in the ground and 
pass the child through it. This may mean that the child was 
a changeling, and that the fairies would now remove it and 
restore the true child.? 

(3) While a corpse was in the house women brought a jar 
of water from a spring in silence, and sprinkled it under the 
bier when it was carried forth at the height of the bearers' 
knees. This was done for health reasons. When a slain man 
was buried ointment was placed in his hand, that with it he 
might heal his wound after death. A wax dish with offerings 
and another containing wine were placed in the right and left 
hands of a dead baptized infant. When an unbaptized child 
died it was buried in a secret place, transfixed with a stake, so 
that it might not rise and annoy the living. The same was 
done to a woman dying in childbirth and to the child. These 
rites suggest the existence of the vampire superstition.?? 

(4) The superstitious beliefs which the Corrector regards as 
delusions are interesting. One concerns the belief in agrestes 
femine, or silvatice (‘woodland fays’), who appear to their — 
lovers at will, embracing them, and disappear when they will. — 
Another is the belief in the night-fliers, women who, under 
diabolic influence, imagined that they flew with a crowd of 
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demons in women's form, riding on animals through the air. 
There was also the belief that women passed through closed 
doors at night and, rising in the air, fought with each other, 
giving and receiving wounds.” The aerial flight had already 
been condemned as a delusion by the Canon Episcopi in the time 
of Charlemagne. The belief that women killed men with in- 
visible weapons and ate their hearts or flesh was archaic. /The 
Romans knew the strix, or striga, who tore and ate the vitals 
of men, and this was also a Teutonic belief, the name striga 
being used as an equivalent of native words meaning ‘ witch.’ 
The belief occurs in the Salic Law (fifth century), and was 
condemned as a delusion under the Lombard King Rother 
about A.D. 643, and in a capitulary of Charlemagne's dating 
from about 777-785." 


We turn now to the dancing and singing which were such a 
scandal to the Church for centuries. The Devil was the inventor 
and ruler of dancing, as Étienne de Bourbon says. But certain 
dances, or dances at certain places and times, savoured of 
paganism, and had been condemned from the fourth century 
onward. They took place at festivals, vigils of saints’ days, and 
the like, with cantica diabolica, amatoria, et turpia, and much 
drunkenness, as Caesarius of Arles and many others say.** They 
were held mainly in church precincts, even in the churches, and 
prohibitions of them are found in canons of synods, penitentials, 
and sermons during many centuries, down to the fifteenth, 
showing how ineradicable the custom was. Churches and 
churchyards were the only public places in those days in villages, 
and were naturally places of public resort on all occasions. In 
these dances all joined hands and went round in a ring, one 
woman acting as leader and singing. '' As a cow which pre- 
cedes the rest carries a bell on its neck," says Jacques de Vitry 
(c. 1220), “ so the woman who sings and leads the dance has 
the Devil's bell bound to her neck. For the dance is round, the 
Devil is its centre, and all turn to the left, because all are going 
to eternal death." When the Devil hears the sound he is 
reassured and says, ** I have not lost my cow yet." * The 
Dominican Father Lorens in 1279 condemned profane songs 
and caroles. Caroles are the Devil's processions, because in this 
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dance the revellers turn to the left. This was a stock argument 
proved by such passages as Job i, 7 (circuire terram), 1 Peter v, 8 
(circuit querens quem devoret), and Psalm xii, 8 (in circuitu impii 
ambulant). The Dominican Thomas of Chantimpré says in 
his De Naturis Rerum, written about 1260, that the dancers 
circle round to the left, on which side the goats will be set at — 
the Judgment. Yet he approves dances at weddings, for it is 
right that those who enter on the laborious life of matrimony 
should have the consolation of a moderate joy ! 38 

Medieval preachers and others told many stories proving 
the evil effect of such dances in the church precincts, especially 
at service time. Dancers persisted in spite of warnings, and 
died, were struck with disease, consumed by fire, or killed by 
lightning.” Demons, sometimes in the form of small Ethiopians, 
were seen dancing round or on the heads of the women who 
led the dances, or leading them round.* "There were many , 


variants of a story telling how a priest, disregarded by people | . * 


who danced in the churchyard, disturbing the service, cursed ~ 
them that they should dance for a whole year. This they had 
to do, sinking at last to the knees in the earth. William of 
Malmesbury (d. 1142) cites the words of one who had been 
thus cursed in Saxony in 1012. 


The son of John the priest seized the arm of his sister, who was 
with us. It came off. She remained with us for a year, dancing 
and singing. The rain did not fall on us, neither cold, heat, hunger, 
thirst, nor fatigue assailed us. We wore neither our clothes nor 
our shoes, and kept singing as if insane. First we sank to our knees 
in the ground, then to our thighs. A covering was at length built 
over us to keep off the rain. 


After a year the dancers were released. Some died; those who 
survived were afflicted with trembling of the limbs.* 

Giraldus Cambrensis (c. 1146-1220) tells of a Worcestershire 
priest who heard the refrain of a song all night in a dance. 
Next morning at Mass, instead of saying Pax vobiscum, he said, 
to the scandal of all, the opening words of a song, Swete lamman, 
dhin are (“ Sweet love, thy lover needs thine aid "). The bishop 
and his synod therefore forbade this song to be sung.‘ 

These dances were survivals of dances round a sacred tree, 
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fire, or stone. Their ribald aspect, the songs sung, the places 
where they were held, and the passionate love of the folk for 
them, made them obnoxious to the Church. The cantica turpia 
et amatoria which accompanied them were probably more or 
less erotic, the winileodas, or love-songs, forbidden under that 
name by a capitulary of the year 789.44 All medieval folk- 
dances were survivals of pagan ritual dances. They passed 
over to the witch Sabbath; in this the most strenuous dancing 
had a place, their excesses forcing the dancers to lie in bed for 
days after.“ 
-— The fires lit at May Day, Midsummer, and other times, and 
customs in connexion with these seasons, as well as innumer- 
able agricultural rites, had roots in ancient paganism. Many 
of these, still surviving in remote places, have long lost their 
original meaning. They survive as folklore, and as things which 
it would be unlucky to leave undone. But, to judge by certain 
survivals which come to light now and then, the tradition of 
them must have been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and they were carried out as occasion arose. We read of 
sacrifices of cattle in our own country during cattle-plague, 
usually to a saint, as at Kirkcudbright in the twelfth century, 
and elsewhere in more recent times, and for the cure of lunatics, 
as at Gairloch in the seventeenth century.** Even more curious 
was a recrudescence of the cult of Priapus, or Father Liber, at 
Fenton, in East Lothian, and at Inverkeithing in 1268 and 1282 
respectively. At the first of these monks taught the rustics 
to make fire by friction (needfire) and to set up an image of ~ 
Priapus during a cattle-plague. The cattle were sprinkled with - 
holy water and with less sacred liquid. When the lord of the 
manor was rebuked for permitting such idolatry he said that 
it was done without his knowledge. At Inverkeithing the 
parish priest made an image of Father Liber and induced girls 
to dance round it. These actions may have been due to sheer 
licence on the part of clerics who had some knowledge of 
classical rites, but they may have been reminiscences of the 
cult of the ithyphallic Frey surviving from the days of the 
Norsemen. *? 
Many attempts were made by the Church to give a Christian 
aspect to pagan survivals which refused to be uprooted. Old 
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pagan sacred wells were placed under the protection of saints, 


and the healing at such wells, the ritual remaining unchanged, ` 


was then ascribed to the power of the saint. Magical ritual for 
averting tempests or procuring rain was sometimes taken over 
by the Church. The myths of the old gods and the ritual of 
their cult were often transferred to saints, though this was 
perhaps a folk-movement rather than a conscious act of the 
Church. But, on the whole, the old pagan survivals remained, 
side by side with Christianity, practised by those who called 
themselves Christians. The old sacred place, familiar for 
generations, seemed friendly and easily propitiated when 
visited in a hopeful mood. Men thought that it was nearer to 
their lives than the Church's sacred Persons, though the Virgin 
and saints had assumed a familiar form and were invoked 
concerning the minor ills and blessings of life, as well as about 
things which loomed more largely and terribly on the human 
horizon. 

The denunciations of the Church, repeated through cen- 
turies, were not altogether ineffective. Legend told how the 
spirits of nature were heard bewailing the power of Christian 
saints, their mournful cries echoing in wooded hollows, secluded 
valleys, on mountains, and by shores of lakes and rivers. Their 
power, if limited, was not annihilated, and the secrecy in which 
the old cults were often practised gave them a darker colour. 
These cults were identified with the works of the Devil, and the 
spirits of paganism with dark and grisly demons. This culmi- 
nated in the medieval witch persecutions, for witchcraft was in 
part the old paganism under a new guise. Yet even these did 
not annihilate superstition, which still flourishes, though the 
actual cult of nature spirits has long disappeared. 

Besides the survival of paganism and magic as superstitions 
in the Middle Ages, there was an infusion of a pagan spirit into 
popular Christianity. The new and growing cult of saints, with 
their local altars and relics and miracles, suited a people who 
had once worshipped and expected benefits from many lesser 
deities and spirits. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE MEDIEVAL FAIRY CREED 


Tue belief in fairies was not confined to Western Europe. It 
is found in distant parts of the world, and many stories about 
fairies are elsewhere told of spirits, demons, ghosts, witches, 
and sorcerers. Even in Western Europe the word ‘fairy’ 
signifies different elfin beings with similar traits—Scandinavian 
elves, Teutonic dwarfs, Celtic fays. The origin of our Western 
fairies may be sought in the belief in ghosts and nature spirits, 
in the lesscr deities of Teuton and Celt, in memories of vanished 
races, in the fancies of dreams and waking life! Our purpose 
here is to show that much of the later fairy creed is found in 
medieval writers. Among other themes we find the tricky 
aspect of fairies, the underground fairyland, the abduction of 
mortals, thefts from fairyland, the supernatural lapse of time, 
the fairies’ midwife, glamour, changelings, fairy godmothers, 
brownies or kobolds, and, akin to these, the poltergeist. 

Medieval writers regarded such beings as demons. A Jewish 
tradition, popular with Christian writers, said that the angels 
expelled from Heaven fell into the air, the waters, the earth, 
and Hell In the Christian version these angels are now 
demons, and Martin of Bracara and others show that some 
of them became the deities of paganism or, as in the life of 
St Anthony, fauns and similar beings. In European folklore 
various elfin beings were thought to have their origin in these 
angels, the regions into which they fell determining their 
nature. Hence some stories of demons who declare them- 
selves fallen angels may be ecclesiastical versions of popular 
tales about fairies. 

Cassianus of Marseilles (fifth century) preserves popular 
beliefs of his time, of pagan origin, Roman or Celtic. Impure 
spirits, known to the folk as fauni, are seducers and jesters. 
Without doing positive harm, they haunt roads and other 
places and torment wayfarers, laughing at their discomfiture. 
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Some of them torment men by night; others tear their bodies, 
or rush on passing people. These little beings, forest-spirits, 
have the manner of our fairies. Those who trouble men by 
night suggest the nightmare spirit, well known in antiquity 
and possessing many elfin traits in later folklore.* An early 
ninth-century manuscript speaks of rustics who believe in 
strie, women who hurt children and cattle, or in demons called 
dusiolus, aquaticus, and  geniscus. Augustine and Isidore of 
Seville, the seventh-century encyclopedist, speak of shaggy 
demons (pilosi) whom the Gauls called dusti, akin to the Greek 
panite and Roman incubi, erotic in character. Thomas of 
Chantimpré makes the dus: mountain- and forest-spirits, to 
whom groves were formerly consecrated, as they were still 
by the pagan Prussians. Their traits are those of fauns, and 
dusiolus suggests a small woodland sprite. "The aquaticus is a 
water-spirit ; the geniscus, mentioned also by St Eligius, is a local 
genius or spirit akin to the elves, since O.H.G. alf, ‘ elf,’ had 
the meaning of ' genius.’ 5 

These writers knew the popular beliefs, having perhaps 
learned them in childhood from nurses or slaves. The anti- 
quary Thomas Wright showed that many Anglo-Saxon monks 
of peasant origin retained their peasant folklore, but regarded 
the elves and nixies as demons or imps. The popular belief is 


, not condemned: it was too firmly held by such monks, but in 


; a changed form.* The elves and sprites (gdsta) of moor and 


fen in Beowulf are demoniac to the Christian redactor of the 
poem: in saintly legends they are impish demons. Croyland, 
in the Fens, was inhabited by them, and when St Guthlac 
arrived they dragged him over bush and brier, dipped him in 
the marsh, and tossed him in the air. When St Botolf could 
not be scared from their haunt the ''develen and gostes ” 
asked him why they, expelled from all other places, could not 
remain in this quiet corner. For answer the saint made the 
sign of the Cross, and they then fled. These sprites might be 
either large or small, according to the Yorkshire rustic Ketel, 
who saw them. St Godric, a twelfth-century hermit living by 
the Wear, when gathering apples saw a rough-looking man 
with a garment like green bark—the fairy colour—who asked 
for some of the fruit. He threw away what the saint gave him 
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and disappeared with mocking gestures, leaving behind an 
odour which made Godric’s hair stand on end. Another elfin 
visitant was very tall; others were minute, small as dormice 
and black, laughing and leaping like fish in a net, like those 
seen on a certain lady's train. They were sent to punish pride, 
and the lady afterward dressed more plainly ; but these demons, 
as Cæsarius of Heisterbach (c. 1170-c. 1240) calls them, were 
rather the impish elves of Teutonic belief? Jacques de Vitry 
gives a version of this story in which the lady raised her train 
because of the mud. A holy man saw a demon laughing and, 
asking the reason, learned that the demon's companion was 
using the train as a carriage, and when it was raised he fell 
into the mud.? An elf haunted the cellars of a monastery in 
the diocese of Tréves and emptied the casks. When these were 
sprinkled with holy water a tiny black boy was found with 
his hands sticking to a cask. The abbot clad him as a monk 
and placed him in the monastery school, unwitting of his real 
nature till another abbot discovered it. Stripped of his monkish 
garb, he vanished.’ 

Twelfth- and thirteenth-century writers give glimpses of 
fairyland and its people, whom they do not always call demons. 
One such story given by Gervase of Tilbury (d. 1235) is headed 
De Antipodibus et eorum Terra. ‘The swineherd of Peveril of the 
Peak followed one of his swine into a cavern, and came to a 
region where it was light and where men were reaping, though 
Derbyshire was covered with snow. The ruler of the place 
restored the lost sow, and the swineherd returned in safety.!? 
Gervase’s Antipodeans were fairies in their underground world. 
Virgilius, Bishop of Salzburg, was condemned by Pope 
Zacharias in the eighth century for his doctrine of another 
world, with a sun and moon, and other men sub terra. He also 
may have been concerned with an underworld of Teutonic 
dwarfs, but possibly he was a scientific inquirer into the 
Antipodes.! Giraldus Cambrensis describes the underground 
region in his story of the Welsh priest Elidurus. As a boy he 
hid for two days under the hollow bank of a stream, fasting 
the while. Two pygmy men appeared, and at their invitation 
he followed them by a subterranean path to a lovely land, 
dimly lit, and at night without moon or stars. Its small people 
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were well proportioned, and lived on a diet of milk mixed with 
saffron. Without religion, they were moral and reprobated 
human ambition and inconstancy. Their horses were as small 
as greyhounds. The king of the land bade Elidurus play with 
his son. He paid many visits to this place, until his mother, 
hearing of it, bade him bring some of its gold. Next time he 
ran off with the golden ball with which the prince and he were 
playing. He was pursued, and as he reached his home stumbled 
and dropped the ball, which his pursuers seized, deriding him. 
He was much ashamed, and, try as he might, he could never 
again find the entrance to the strange land. Long after he 
could not speak of his adventure save with tears.! 

Ralph, Abbot of Coggeshall from 1207 to 1218, and William 
of Newbridge (1135-1200) tell of a boy and girl found in a 
hollow at Wulpittes, Suffolk, in the twelfth century. Their 
skin was greenish, and they wore garments of unknown 
material. Weeping bitterly, they were brought to the house of 
Sir Richard de Calne, but would eat no food save beans. Soon 
after the boy died. The girl lived long in the knight's service 
and was baptized. William of Newbridge says that both were 
baptized, and lost their green hue after eating the beans. The 
girl, who was somewhat wanton, said that their land was 
called St Martin’s Land, for that saint was revered there. Its 
green-hued people were Christians. In their land was only 
twilight, though beyond a broad river was a brighter region. 
The two had followed their flocks into a cave and heard the 
sound of distant bells. At the other end of the passage they 
had been overcome by the sun’s light and heat and fallen 
senseless. On awaking they could not discern tht entrance to 
the passage.!? 

These stories are based on traditions of a fairyland entered 
through a cave. They contain what is found in traditional 
fairy-tales—green as the fairy colour, the dim light, the small 
stature of the people, their riches, their resentment of theft, 
the impossibility of rediscovering the entrance to their land. 

The fourteenth-century tale Orfeo and Heurodys, translated 
from a Breton poem, tells of Orpheus and Eurydice in terms 
of the current fairy tradition. Orfeo was king at Winchester, 
in Thrace. One day in May his queen, Heurodys, slept beneath 
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a tree and woke in terror, for in her sleep a king, with his 
retinue, had taken her to a beautiful land and bade her next 
day be at the tree, when he would carry her to his people for 
evermore. In spite of being guarded by Orfeo and his knights, 
she was taken, unseen, by the fairies. Orfeo, with his harp, 
wandered in the wilds, where he often saw the Fairy King 
hunting. One day came many ladies, and Heurodys with them. 
They gazed on each other, but neither spoke, though tears 
rolled down Heurodys’ cheeks. The others forced her to ride 
away with them. Orfeo entered behind them at a rock, and 
reached a fair country with a castle of gold and light-giving 
jewels. To this, as a minstrel, he was admitted, and saw many, 
believed in this world to be dead, but really abducted to fairy- 
land. Among them was Heurodys. He played before the King 
with rare skill, and for reward claimed her. Reluctantly the 
King granted his request, and Orfeo returned with Heurodys 
to his kingdom and throne.1* This story is a literary version of 
the fairy abduction theme, ornate with all the graces of courtly 
splendour. Po 
In Teutonic romances dwarf kings abduct maidens. 
Goldemar stole a king’s daughter, afterward rescued by Dietrich 
from the dwarfs’ hill, and Laurin captured Similt as she slept 
under a linden-tree. When Laurin invited Dietrich and his 
friends into his mountain paradise he put spells on them and 
imprisoned them. Similt released her brother, Dietlieb, who 
was among them, and he overcame Laurin, who had now to 
renounce his mortal queen.!5 In later fairy-lore mortals were 
often wrested from friends who held them at the wonted hour 
of joining the fairies. Such a belief may underlie a story told 
by Thomas of Chantimpré (1201-63) and Albertus Magnus 
(c. 1200-80). A spirit carried a girl nightly from her cloister. 
When her brother clasped her tightly she was torn from him 
and vanished. Albertus regarded her abductor as a demon 
incubus: more likely in popular view he was a fairy.!* 
Folk-tradition is found in a story given by William of New- 
bridge of a theft from the fairies, who, as so often, are associated 
with an ancient burial mound. From boyhood he had known 
of an incident which happened near his home in Yorkshire. A 
peasant, not very sober, heard voices singing from this mound. 
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Looking in through a door open in its side, he saw a well-lit 
place full of people feasting. Taking a cup which an attendant 
offered him, he emptied it and fled with it. Closely pursued 
though he was, by sheer swiftness he escaped with the cup. It 
was of unknown material and unusual shape, and was given 
to Henry I, who presented it to David, King of Scotland. 
Later it passed into the possession of Henry II. A similar story 
is still current in Yorkshire regarding the great tumulus called 
Willy How. William’s contemporary, Gervase, Chancellor of 
the Holy Roman Empire, tells of a hillock in Gloucestershire, 
to which hunters repaired when tired and thirsty. The visitor 
ascended the hillock alone and said, “ I thirst." Immediately 
appeared a cup-bearer with a horn adorned with gold and 
gems, containing delicious liquor. For long years this custom 
was observed, until a knight retained the cup. He was not 
molested, but the Earl of Gloucester put him to death, and, 
lest he himself should be accused of covetousness, presented 
the horn to King Henry I.” 

When a mortal visits fairyland time lapses in a supernatural 
fashion. Walter Map (1140-c. 1210) tells of the British King 
Herla, to whom appeared, riding on a goat, the King of the 
Pygmies, a large-headed, fiery-faced, and red-bearded being 
like Pan, with goat's feet. He invited himself to Herla's wed- 
ding, and proposed that next year Herla should attend his 
wedding. The pygmy brought a large following and many 
gifts. In due time Herla left for the Pygmy King's wedding 
with his train. Through a cavern he reached a splendid place 
lit by torches. When at length he departed the Pygmy King 
accompanied him and his men on their way, and at parting 
gave them a bloodhound, so small as to be carried in the hand, 
bidding none leave his horse till the hound leaped to earth. 
When Herla reached his land he asked an old shepherd about 
his queen. The shepherd, a Saxon, hardly understood the 
British tongue, but told Herla that he had heard of a queen 
whose husband had disappeared two centuries ago, before the 
Saxons came. All were stricken with amazement: some leaped 
from their horses and became as dust; the others, with Herla, 
are still wandering through the land, or, according to Map's 
own belief, vanished in the time of Henry II into the Wye.1? 
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Of the many stories of the supernatural lapse of time few are 
so tragic as this medieval version, in which a king loses crown, 
wife, and lands, and finds his people long ago swept away 
before a conqueror of alien speech. 

The traditional story of the fairies’ midwife or nurse, usually 
abducted and subsequently blinded because she has learned 
how to see fairies when they are invisible to others, is told by 
Gervase, but of water-spirits, not subterranean fairies. In the 
caverns under the waters of Arles are Dracs, who appear in the 
market-places as human beings, and sometimes float on streams 
in the form of rings or cups and capture those who try to take 
them. This often happens to nursing mothers, who are taken 
to rear the Dracs' offspring for seven years. On returning they 
tell of the palaces in the caverns where they have lived. One 
such woman was known to Gervase. As she was washing in the 
Rhóne she tried to catch a bowl floating by, and was carried 
into the depths by a Drac and made nurse to his son. She said 
that the Dracs ate their captives and could assume human form 
at will. One day, dining on an eel-pasty, she touched her eye 
with her greasy finger, and found that she had clear vision 
under the water. After her return she saw the Drac in the 
market-place of Beaucaire, and inquired after his wife and 
child. ‘‘ With what eye do you see me ?” he asked, and on 
being told thrust his finger into it, and she saw him no more.!* 
In such stories total or partial blindness is the result of the 
fairy touching or spitting into the eye. 

The glamour cast by fairies upon mortal eyes, so that they 
or their abodes appear beautiful and resplendent, is the theme 
of many tales, and this power is shared by them with gods and 
magicians. William of Auvergne (d. 1249), who retails much 
folklore of his native region, says that evil spirits stupefy men in 
sleep and delude them with delights during the night. When 
they are stupefied their horses are bound to trees and their 
bodies laid where the spirits will. This was a common medieval 
explanation of folk delusions, and the supposed experiences at 
the Sabbath were sometimes regarded in this light. William 
tells of a Breton who believed himself to be in a splendid 
palace, where he feasted and embraced a beautiful woman. 
Then all vanished and he found himself lying in mud.*° 
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This closely resembles many glamour incidents told in later 
fairy-lore. 

The belief in fairy changelings is not found as such in 
medieval records, but it probably existed, to judge by its 
widespread occurrence in later stories and their extraordinary 
likeness to each other. Its theological counterpart, tending to 
become popular, is found in the doctrine about the offspring 
of a demon and a mortal. Common opinion maintained the 
reality of such offspring. The scholastic view was that they 
were really of mortal origin, as a demon could not procreate. 
Others held that they were mere diabolic illusions which 
ultimately vanished. Still others looked on them as more or 
less monstrous. William of Auvergne, echoing popular belief, 
says that such offspring were left with nursing mothers, whose 
own children the demons stole. The offspring of such incubi 
were demons in disguise. The popular belief was thus akin to 
that of the fairy changeling, and William’s demons may be 
Breton fairies. Two early fifteenth-century writers cite this 
opinion of William of Auvergne’s, as if the belief were still 
current, and call such children cambiones, cambiti, vel mutati, 
‘ changelings. William also says that the women who entered 
houses by night and tore or roasted children did so to obtain 
worship from silly mothers who hoped that then their children 
would be spared. They were really demons in female form.?! 
The worship was doubtless given to the supernatural leaders 
of the nightfarers, who were called Diana, Abundia, Herodias, 
and were included among the fairies. 

Etienne de Bourbon describes a folk ceremony by which 
demons, here obviously fairies, might be induced to bring back 
the robust and healthy stolen child and to take away the puny 
changeling. The ceremony took place in a forest, under the 
direction of an old woman. Salt and other things were offered ; 
the child’s garments were hung on trees; and the child, naked, 
was passed through an opening in the trunk of a tree. The 
demons were adjured to make the exchange. Straw from the 
cradle was placed on the ground, and the child set on it. Short 
candles were placed on the tree and lit. Mother and old 
woman withdrew in the hope that the exchange would be 
effected, but the candles sometimes set fire to the straw and 
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the supposed changeling was burned alive. One woman saw 
a wolf (the demon) approach the child, but her love drove it 
off. If on returning they found the child alive he was plunged 
nine times in a stream. Étienne preached against this custom. 

The German word for changeling occurs as Wihselinga in 
Notker, a ninth-century writer, showing that the belief existed 
then. Ugly, misshapen, or idiot children were probably re- 
garded as fairy changelings, or as the offspring of demons 
and mortals. Theological opinion inclined to the latter view, 
especially in later times. Jacques de Vitry speaks of the change- 
ling (chamium) which exhausts many wet-nurses, yet does not 
benefit or grow, though its stomach becomes inflated. This 
is echoed by Luther seven centuries later, and he adds that 
the changeling cries when touched and laughs at misfortune 
in the house. One such changeling he had seen, and advised 
the parents to pray God to remove it, which He did. He 
accuses the Devil of placing such devilkins in cradles from 
which the real children have been abstracted.** 

In later folklore the adult changeling was a substitute for a 
person abducted, but supposed to be sick or dead. The sub- 
stitute was a corpse, a log of wood with the illusory semblance 
of the abducted person, or a fairy in his or her form. That these 
beliefs were current in the Middle Ages is proved by passages 
in Thomas of Chantimpré and Walter Map. "Thomas says 
that Flemish women in the agony of death had been taken by 
demons, and images of them substituted. These were buried 
or sometimes found to be rotten wood covered with skin. 'The 
actual woman had then been seen and had spoken to men, 
exactly as in later adult changeling belief. "Thomas could not 
explain these incidents, nor could Albertus Magnus when he 
was appealed to. These demons were doubtless fairies.?* The 
Orfeo and Heurodys story speaks of those seen in fairyland, but 
believed to be dead on earth. Map’s story is that of a knight 
who had seen his wife dead and buried. Later he found her 
dancing with other women in a solitary valley. He snatched 
her away, and afterward had children by her who were known 
as ‘sons of the dead woman.’ The woman was presumably 
abducted by fairies, and a corpse substituted. Her recovery is 
a recovery from fairyland, as in more recent stories.*5 
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Records of the Inquisition and later witch-trials have ` 


similar tales of heretics or witches and demons, showing how .^ 


popular fairy-lore might be perverted by the current demon- 
ology or through suggestion under torture. In 1239 a woman 
tried at Chálons-sur-Marne as a Catharist said that she was 
carried by night across the Alps to an heretical gathering at 
Milan, a demon in her likeness lying by her husband. In 
later witch-trials the victim often confessed that, when at the 
Sabbath, she was represented in bed by a stock or log or 
demon in her likeness, the latter acting as succuba to her 
husband.* 

Akin to the changeling theme is that of children cursed by 
their parents and, in consequence, ravished away by fairies, 
or, as in medieval stories, demons, who were doubtless the 
fairies of the folk. Gervase of Tilbury preserves such a story. 
On the top of a mountain in Catalonia is a deep lake in which 
dwell demons. If a stone is cast into it a tempest arises. Petrus 
de Cabinam was troubled by his child’s crying and wished 
that the demons would take her. At once she disappeared in a 
whirlwind. Seven years later a friend of Peter’s met a man on 
the mountain who, having been cursed, was doomed by the 
demons to carry an invisible burden. He told how Peter’s 
daughter was kept in a servile condition, but that the demons 
were tired of her and would restore her. When Peter heard 
this he ascended the mountain and demanded his child in 
God’s name. She suddenly appeared, emaciated and devoid 
of intelligence, as children recovered from fairies often were. 
Some time after the man was restored, and told of a cavern 
beneath the lake with a palace and a gate which none could 
enter but the demons and their captives. These demons were 
undoubtedly fairies, and the story illustrates the power of the 
curse. In other medieval tales Satan takes those commended 
to him, as also do trolls in Norse sagas. The fourteenth- 
century romance of Merlin tells how his grandmother con- 
signed her son to the Devil, who strangled him. Czsarius of 
Heisterbach relates that a man said to his son, ‘‘ Go to the 
Devil!’ The Devil carried him off, and he was seen no more.* 
A curious story is told by Roger of Hoveden (d. 1201). A girl 
about to become a mother prayed to the Devil. He came as a 
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handsome youth, led her to a sheepfold, and went to get food. 
Two travellers arrived and, learning the girl's trouble, bade 
her trust in Christ and ran for a priest. Meanwhile the youth 
returned, the child was born, and as the priest arrived the 
Devil fled with it.?? 

The stately medieval fays (French fees), mentioned in 
romance and tradition, in theological writings, and in those 
of demonologists, were the product of Celtic, Teutonic, and 
Latin traditions. They have traits of the Matre, the Norns, 
the Parce, and other demi-goddesses. Some have personal 
names, but mostly they are grouped as fadas, fatue, fées, * weird 
sisters,’ or ‘ weird elves.’ They act as fairy godmothers, attend- 
ing on infants, and prophesying their fate or giving them gifts. 
As such they may have been the objects of a cult. The Arundel 
Penitential prescribes penance for those who prepare a table 
for the Parce. This is explained by a passage in Burchard's 
Corrector. Women prepare a table in the house, with food, 
drink, and three knives, so that if the three sisters come (called 
by ancient folly the Parce) they may refresh themselves and 
prosper the house. The custom is connected with the table set 
out for Abundia and the bone res in other traditions.9 In a 
thirteenth-century play by Adam de la Halle these visitors are 
called fées. For one of them, Maglore, no knife is set out, and 
she bestows ill-fortune on her hosts, but her companions reward 
them. The custom was connected with the Calends, but in 
modern Normandy it is observed at a birth. In legends 
connected with birth the fays are three, seven, or thirteen in 
number. The last one acts like Maglore, but the others are pro- 
pitious. In Brun de la Montaigne (fourteenth century) the infant 
Brun was placed beside a spring in the forest of Broceliande, 
where fées appeared, in order that he might have his future 
destiny made known. Two fays endowed him with gifts; the 
third said that he would be unfortunate in love, but one of 
the others promised to be his nurse. When he was fifteen she 
would leave him for ten years, during which he would have 
an unhappy amour. Then she would return, and he would love 
the fairest maiden on earth, probably herself. These fays van- 
ished at cockcrow. Similar incidents occur in other romances, 
in the Norse sagas, and in the poetic Edda. Burchard’s 
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Corrector speaks of the Parca conferring the gift of becoming 
a werwolf.?? 

The fays affected the fortunes of adults. Nigellus Wirikere, 
a contemporary of Thomas à Becket, tells in his Speculum 
Stultorum of three fatales dee, or Fates, who relieve misfortune, 
one of them, called domina, restraining the benevolent zeal of 
the others. The domina shows the others that, of two girls whom 
they propose to aid, one makes an ill use of prosperity and the 
other, though lame, has mental advantages. They now meet 
a peasant girl. The two impulsive dee turn away in disgust ; 
the domina gives her riches, and she becomes a fine lady.?? 

Like all fairies, the fays resented disrespect. A poem on the 
miracles of St Swithin by Wolstan (tenth century) relates to 
the Winchester district, rich in prehistoric remains, and shows 
how the memory of the three Celtic Matres survived into Saxon 
times, though these had assumed grim forms. A townsman 
saw two furies near a stream, naked and black of hue. He fled 
when they bade him stay; then a third, more terrible, barred 
his way and struck him. He fell senseless, and they disappeared 
in the stream.* Much more beautiful, clad in fine raiment, 
were the fays who appeared to a Worcester swineherd, one 
of them of superior rank and beauty, as in many stories of 
fays. He informed Egwin the Bishop (d. 717), who went to 
the meadow and saw for himself, declaring them to be the 
Virgin and two angels. The monastery of Evesham was built 
on the site, where doubtless the three Matres had once been 
worshipped.** Ogier, Thomas the Rhymer, and others also 
mistook resplendent fays for the Virgin. 

Local folklore of Domremy is found in the trial of Jeanne 
d'Arc. A wood was haunted by fées, and a tree was l'arbre des 
faées, or, in the Inquisitors’ Latin, arbor fatarum or dominarum. 
Here Petrus Granier had once conversed with a fée, and here 
children danced and hung garlands. Jeanne had seen no fees, 
but knew that others had seen them and that fées danced there. 
One witness said that sorceresses joined in these dances. The 
sick came for healing to a fountain near the tree. Here, as 
elsewhere, there were survivals of a cult of tree and fountain, 
and of the spirits or goddesses, now called fées, haunting 
these.* 
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The Teutonic tradition of such beings is found in Saxo 
(d. 1208) and Olaus Magnus (1490-1568), and in these writers 
they are forms of the Norns and Valkyries. Saxo tells how 
King Freidleif consulted at a shrine regarding his son's future. 
There he saw three nymphs, or Parce, two of whom were kindly 
disposed, the third not. Olaus also mentions this, and both he 
and Saxo relate that Hotherus came to a lodge in the forest 
where certain virgines silvestres greeted him by name. They 
took part invisibly in battles and helped their favourites to 
victory. They bade him not attack Balder in war, for he was 
a demigod. Then lodge and maidens vanished. Long after he 
saw them again, and when he upbraided them for not helping 
him, now they said that he would be successful if he obtained 
the secret food which made Balder strong. This was prepared 
by three other maidens called nymphe and possibly also super- 
natural. When Hotherus entered their dwelling he charmed 
them by his music. Two of them would have given the food to 
him, but the eldest forbade it. They then gave him a belt and 
a girdle which ensured victory." Olaus also speaks of the 
fairy dance—nocturna chorea elvarum et spectrorum—and tells how 
“they make so deep an impression on the earth that no grass 
grows there, being burned with extreme heat.” 38 

The powers of the fays appear in the romances— practice 
of magic, use of spells, healing of wounds miraculously, induc- 
ing oblivion and enchanted sleep, restoring youth, overcoming 
enchantments by a magic ring. Their magic horn or mantle 
tested fidelity or chastity and revealed truth, and thus caused 
many moral complications. They could enclose a delightful 
region with mist, making it impenetrable, or rear instantly a 
palace which as instantly vanished. They transformed others 
or changed their own shape. 

Jeanne d'Arc did not know that the fées were demons, as her 
judges held with medieval theologians like Alfonsus de Spina, 
who, in his Fortalitium Fidei (1458), says that the fata (‘ fays °) 
whom some allege to have seen are not female beings, but 
demons. Among the classes of demons enumerated by him is 
the duen de casa, or house-fairy, of Spain. William of Auvergne 
thought that fays were illusions of white-clad females created 
by demons in groves and pleasant places. They were seen in 
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stables dropping candle-grease on horses’ manes and tails, 
tangling them—a well-known fairy trick.” 

The brownie, or house-fairy, was known in the ninth century. 
A monk of Saint-Gall describes how a larva, explained as a 
demon, haunted a smith’s house, playing with his tools by night. 
When the smith made the sign of the Cross the goblin asked 
permission to remain, promising that the smith’s flagon would 
always be full of wine. Like the brownie of later story, he 
benefited the smith at the expense of others, stealing wine and 
leaving the spigots open. When the Bishop heard this he sprinkled 
one of the cellars with holy water, and the goblin was captured 
and beaten. He cried, “‘ Woe is me, for I have lost my patron’s 
flagon!” Medieval glosses explain larva as wicht or schrat, names 
of the rough, hairy kobold, or brownie, though Isidore of Seville 
(seventh century) gives its meaning more or less in the classical 
sense of a demon formed from the spirit of a man deserving of 
evil. The larve terrify children and chatter in dark corners—a 
piece of lore borrowed from St Jerome. The larva is thus here 
also a house-spirit. Burchard’s Corrector calls such house- 
spirits pilosi or satyri (showing their shaggy aspect), and forbids 
placing little bows or shoes for them in cellar or barn, so that 
they might play with them and then steal for their patrons. 
Perhaps the bows enabled them to discharge the fairy dart. 
The shoes suggest the articles of dress laid out, though he 
sometimes resented the gift, for the brownie.“ 

Gervase of Tilbury gives the fullest account of the medieval 
brownie. Spirits by divine permission play pranks in the aerial 
bodies which they assume. They are called portunes in Eng- 
land, neptunes in France. They like the simple life of well-to-do 
farmers, and at night they warm themselves at the fire, and 
roast and eat frogs. They have old men’s faces, and are only 
half an inch high. They wear patched coats. If anything is 
to be carried into the house, or there is heavy work to be done, 
they assist, and finish it sooner than a man could. Their nature 
is to serve, not to injure; but the portunes will join a horseman 
invisibly and lead him into a slough by night, departing with 
laughter. These are mainly traits of the brownie, the last that 
of tricky elves or of Puck. Portunus was a Roman water- 
god, but Liebrecht thought that Gervase chose the word from 
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its resemblance to ‘brownie.’ Thomas of Chantimpré says 
that poets called water-demons neptunt. Gervase may have 
used this word as the equivalent of nuton, a French house- 
spirit.*t 

Giraldus Cambrensis tells of a red-haired demon (a brownie) 
which entered the house of Elidore Stakepole in Pembrokeshire. 
He anticipated the desires of the family, but upbraided them 
for avaricious hoarding. He liked to see plenty distributed, but 
would never go to church or utter a word bearing on the Faith. 
At night he went to the mill-dam, where Elidore on one occasion 
watched him. Next day he left the house, saying that he had 
been begotten by an incubus on a woman of the parish, like 
Robin Goodfellow, son of Oberon and a servant, in the black- 
letter tract of 1628.9  Robin's life, that of a tricky brownie, is 
there given in great detail, but a thirteenth-century manuscript 
had already told of Robinet in a house where soldiers lodged. 
His noises kept them from sleep. When the clamour subsided 
one soldier said, ' Let us now sleep, for Robinatus sleeps." 
But he cried, ‘‘ I do not sleep, but I rest that I may shout 
better later!" The soldiers agreed that there would be no 
more sleep for them that night.** 

Ralph of Coggeshall’s Chronicle tells of a *' fantastical spirit "' 
in the house of Sir Osborn de Bradwell in Suffolk in the time 
of Richard I. He conversed with the family in an infant’s voice. 
His name was Malkin. His mother and brothers lived in a 
neighbouring house and upbraided him for leaving them to 
converse with mankind. He said many wonderful and laugh- 
able things, told secrets, spoke in Latin to the chaplain, but 
was never seen save once. He was attached to a girl of the 
family, and at her wish appeared as an infant. After his birth 
his mother had left him in a field while gleaning. Thence he 
was carried off, and had been in this condition seven years. 
After other seven years he would be restored to his former 
state. His companions and he had caps which made them 
invisible. Malkin was thus a child taken by fairies, with elfin 
nature bestowed on him, like Tamlane in the ballad, and he 
had traits of the brownie. In Lowland Scottish belief children 
stolen by fairies might appear to their friends at the end of 
seven years. If they were not rescued by them they went back 
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to fairyland, but another opportunity occurred at the end of 
another seven years. If no one then rescued them they remained 
for ever with the fairies.“ 

Long narratives about kobolds, based on popular tales, were 
published in later times. Some traces of them exist at an earlier 
period—e.g., the German story of Hódeken, or Hutchen, who 
dwelt in the bishop's palace at Hildesheim in 1190, or the story 
of Friar Rush, perhaps of Danish origin. Rush is a brownie, a 
mischievous Puck, and a demon. If he is the nameless spirit 
who, as Giraldus Cambrensis says, served a Danish bishop, this 
would carry his story back to the thirteenth century.“ The 
actions of these brownies connect them with the poltergeist, 
who makes noises, stirs furniture, and throws stones. They were 
all regarded as demons, and an account of such a demon by 
Cesarius of Heisterbach may be based on popular tales. He 
appeared as a handsome youth to a nun, who spurned him. 
Then he spoke to her wherever she went, visible only to herself, 
but audible to all. He loved to defile drinking-water and throw 
filth. When asked to say the Paternoster and the Creed he 
omitted essential words. He would announce the sins of persons 
present. When they went off to confession and, returning, asked 
him to repeat his accusation the confession had wiped out his 
knowledge—a suggestion as to the value of confession. This 
demon never turned his back to the nun, probably because, 
as another story shows, demons assuming human form were 
hollow behind.‘ 

The annals of the Abbey of Fulda contain a story of a farm 
near Bingen haunted by an incendiary, stone-throwing polter- 
geist in A.D. 858. When exorcised by prayer and holy water 
he beat some bystanders invisibly, called the priest by name, 
and said that he sheltered under his cassock when he sprinkled 
the holy water. He added that the priest had sinned with a 
woman at his instigation. For three years he continued to give 
trouble.“ 

Brownie, Robin Goodfellow, Puck, and Will-o’-the-wisp 
mingle in these and later stories, but already in the early Middle 
Ages there was much folklore about them. The name Pica, 
Puke, or Pouke originally meant a mischievous spirit or a 
class of these, as in the wandrizende pucan or vagantes demones 
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of an early eleventh-century gloss. In Piers the Plowman 
“ pouke ” is usually the Devil, but the “ helle pouke ” of that 

m may be a little imp of Hell or an elf regarded in this 
light.“ Shakespeare's Puck is at once a brownie and a tricky 
sprite. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SUPERNATURAL MISTRESS OR WIFE 


"Tue belief that supernatural beings unite with mortals has 
been universal. In the Middle Ages the folk held it possible 
that spirits or fairies could love or be loved by mortals. From 
the official Christian point of view such spirits were diabolical, 
incubi and succube. Gradually this view reached the people, 
though legend and romance kept the older romantic view alive. 
The time was coming when, in accordance with the official 
doctrine, thousands of wretched people would confess to such 
unions with demons and suffer death for the supposed act. 

Folk-belief and myth showed that there was danger in such 
unions. The seventeenth-century historian of the fairy folk, 
Kirk, speaks of “ the Inconvenience of their Succubi who tryst 
with men." This “inconvenience " varied from melancholy 
to madness or death. Delightful as were the joys of fairyland, 
the mortal lover was seized with unrest and homesickness. 
Returning home, he was apt to find himself the victim of the 
supernatural lapse of time. *' All his friends were lapped in 
lead,” and he had become a frail old man. If not, a strange 
compulsion bound him to return to fairyland: he had partaken 
of fairy nature, and was no longer for this world. Ifa mortal 
broke the rules imposed by the fairy mistress or wife—not to 
speak of her, nor reveal her origin, nor reproach her, nor 
touch her with iron, nor see her at certain seasons—he lost 
her. All was then sadness; with her vanished the children 
borne by her and the wealth brought by her. Ifa fairy’s lover 
married he or his wife might perish miserably by the indignant 
fairy’s act. The fairy’s seductive beauty was often illusory. 
The Church regarded her solely as a demon: her lover 
endangered his immortal soul and risked the fires of Hell. 

O Venus, lovely wife of mine, 
Thou art but a she-devil, 

sang Tannhauser, and some romance writers said that fays 
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were “‘deables.” Yet tradition proved that men would risk all 
for the temporal joys ensured. That these had but a slender 
tenure mattered nothing. 

, Though a man might appear to force a fay to become his 
partner, in reality she had brought this about. The seeming 
chance encounter in which he had been seduced by her loveli- 
ness was arranged by her. He would follow a fawn—herself or 
her messenger in that form—into the forest, and, there dis- 
closing herself, she sought or submitted to his love, as in the 
Lais of Graelent and of Lanval.! Or fays would come to a 
sleeping hero, and convey him to their lovely land. 

To medieval folk these were more than mere conventional 
themes of poet or romancer. Wace, the Anglo-Norman poet 
(c. 1100-75), assured that he would see fays in the forest of 
Broceliande, went thither, but saw none, and confessed that he 
was a fool both when he went and when he returned. His 
contemporaries thought otherwise. Stories of fays continued 
to delight them, and men thought that they might meet them 
in forests, on hillsides, or by rippling streams. 

Before citing such medieval stories let us note how con- 
temporary documents regard unions of fairies and mortals. 
Burchard's Corrector asks, ‘‘ Hast thou believed, as some do, 
that there are agrestes femine or sylvatice, who are said to be 
corporeal, and when they wish appear to their lovers, who 
have pleasure with them, and when they wish become invisible 
and vanish?" "The author regards this as a delusion.* Three 
centuries later Gervase of Tilbury, speaking of sylvans, fauns, 
and incubi, cites reputable authorities from whom he had heard 
about men who were lovers of such spectres (hujusmodi larvarum) 
called fadas. 


When they married other women they died before consummating 
the marriage. We have seen most of them live in great temporal 
happiness, yet when they withdrew from the embraces of such 
fadas or discovered the secret [to others] they lost not only their 
temporal prosperity, but even the comfort of wretched life.* 


Gervase's contemporary Map calls such immortal brides 
* appearances which demons make to certain men by God's 
permission." He evidently enjoys telling about them. “ We 
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have heard of demons incubi and succube and their perilous 
intercourse with men, but of their offspring blessed by a happy 
end we have rarely or never read in old historians." 5 

Such statements illustrate the generalizations already made 
regarding the dangers and delights of elfin unions, and are 
exemplified in the stories now to be cited. Legend told how 
Charlemagne loved a fairy woman (mulierem fatatam), a nymph, 
dryad, or goddess, at Aix. She lived when he approached her, 
and died at his departure. Once, as the sun's ray fell on her 
open mouth, he saw a grain of gold on her tongue. He removed 
it; she died and never came to life again. Hence the name of 
his favourite town, Aquisgrani. Charlemagne’s ancestress or 
mother, Berhta, was herself a bonne dame or fay, or has been 
confused with one called Berhta of the Goose Foot. A legend 
of the union of a mortal and a swan-maiden had thus been 
engrafted on the history of the Carlovingian line. Other 
houses traced descent to a fay, and in Parzival Wolfram von 
Eschenbach derives the amorous nature of the lords of Anjou 
from a fairy ancestress. In an early fourteenth-century 
German poem the knight of Staufenburg met a maiden (a 
mermaid or water-fairy) who said she had long watched over 
him invisibly. He united with her in love, and she, mov- 
ing with superhuman swiftness, was with him whenever he 
wished for her. She warned him that if he ever married he 
would die in three days. In the sequel this fate befell him— 
the fate of Clerk Colvill, Sir Olaf, and the Seigneur Nann, 
who contemned the love of fairies in English, Norse, and 
Breton ballads.’ 

One of the most romantic and tragic of medieval tales is 
that of Tannhäuser and Venus, told in numerous poems. 
Tannhäuser went into the Venusberg, where were all sensual 
delights and many beautiful women, Venus at their head. 
Seven years elapsed, and, fearing that he was in danger of 
damnation, he told Venus that he must go. Her entreaties 
that he should stay were of no avail, and he called her tuevelinne 
(‘she-devil’). She let him go, but begged him to celebrate 
her praises everywhere. He prayed the Virgin to guide him 
to the Pope, who, hearing his story, lifted a withered branch 
(or his rod of office) and said that it would bear leaves and 
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blossoms before Tannhäuser could be forgiven. Sadly the 
knight returned to the Venusberg, where the charms of Venus 
made him forget his fate. Meanwhile the branch bore roses. 
Messengers were sent after him, but he was in the Venusberg, 
a prisoner till the day of doom.? 

It is not clear why the thirteenth-century Minnesinger was 
made the hero of this adventure, but something in his life or 
in his poems may have suggested it. Some of the folk-poems 
make the hero merely “a sinner"; in the earliest (Flemish) 
version (c. 1408) he is called Daniel. Venus takes the place of 
a fay, and her appearance in the legend may be due to scholars 
rather than the folk. Somewhat earlier the Sibyl, who was a 
popular character in the Middle Ages, was regarded as queen 
of a sensuous region in a mountain— Pilatus or Mount Barbaro. 
In 1391 Andrea da Barberino makes the hero of his novel 
Guerino il Meschino visit her mountain. Its inhabitants become 
serpents or scorpions from Saturday until the Pope finishes 
Mass on Monday morning. Guerino resisted the Sibyl’s de- 
sires, and before the end of a year, after which no mortal 
could leave the mountain, he went to the Pope and was 
absolved. This episode may be based on a popular tale, like 
that in Antoine de la Sale's book La Salade (c. 1440). He 
visited the Monte della Sibilla, in the Apennines, and tells 
how a German knight and his esquire had entered a cave there 
through ever-swinging metal doors, and were led to Queen 
Sibylle through halls and gardens crowded with knights and 
dames. She said that they might remain eight days and leave 
on the ninth; if not they must stay till the thirtieth; beyond 
that, till the three hundred and thirtieth, after which they 
must remain for ever. Each might choose a mistress. So great 
were their joys that the knight and his esquire remained as long 
as they dared. They knew that the Queen and her ladies 
became serpents once a week for twenty-four hours. Hurrying 
to the Pope, they were told that he could not absolve them. 
The esquire, untroubled by remorse, induced the knight to 
return to the mountain. The Pope sent messengers with letters 
of absolution after them, but they could not be found. This 
story was told to de la Sale by the people of the district. 
The serpent episode is not in the Tannhäuser poems, but it 
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resembles that of the Mélusine cycle, and is mentioned by 
Leandro Alberti in writing of the Sibyl's cave in 1550. All 
mortals who enter it must first endure the kisses of these reptiles.? 
Like Venus, the Sibyl has the róle of a fay, and tradition speaks 
of fays emerging from her cave to dance in the meadow. Earlier 
medieval traditions know the *' fée Sebile,” and in the Wart- 
burgkrieg (c. 1300) Arthur is in a mountain where is Felicia, 
daughter of Sibille.!9 

The fourteenth-century romance of Thomas of Ercildoune 
(Thomas the Rhymer) is a variant of this theme, with Thomas 
as a Scots Tannhauser. The story was for centuries a local 
tradition on the Scottish Border and the subject of a ballad. 
The romance refers to a still earlier version, and it connects 
the legend of a hero lured to fairyland with the thirteenth- 
century Laird of Earlston. 'Thomas was lying on Huntly Bank, 
below the Eildon Hills, when a beautiful woman rode toward 
him. Believing her to be the Virgin, he advanced to meet her 
at the Eildon Tree, calling her ‘‘ queen of heaven." When 
she explained that she was “ of ane other contree " he sought 
her love, but she replied that his love would spoil her beauty. 
He persisted, and her beauty was gone—an inversion of the 
Loathly Lady theme, in which a monster or hag becomes a 
lovely woman when kissed. But Thomas’s dalliance had put 
him in her power. Commending himself to the Virgin, he 
followed her into the hill by a dark way through deep waters 
to a “faire herbere" with fruit-trees. She bade him not to 
eat the fruit, for this would put him in the power of the Fiend 
(a variant of the danger of eating fairy food). As they rested 
he was told to lay his head on her knee, and now he saw four 
ways, leading to Heaven, Paradise, Purgatory, and Hell. Near 
by was a fair castle of which the fairy was queen, but there he 
must speak no word save to her, for her consort would take 
vengeance if he knew of their dalliance. Her beauty now 
returned, and feasting and revelry followed in the castle. After 
a time she took him to the Eildon Tree, for the Fiend was 
coming to take his fee and would probably choose Thomas, 
What had seemed to him three days had been three years. 
She now gave him the gift of never telling a lie, and, as a 
further ‘ ferly,' pronounced many prophecies, besides promising 
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to meet him again at this place. The poem does not give 
the sequel, but tradition says that, while feasting at Earlston, 
Thomas heard that a hart and a hind were pacing the village 
street. He rose and followed them, and was seen no more. 
These animals were the usual fairy messengers. Other tra- 
ditions speak of him as king of fairyland or of his being with 
the fairies. Though the queen bade Thomas beware of betray- 
ing their love to the king, he is not further mentioned, a hint 
that she alone was ruler of fairyland. u 

In the Mélusine group of stories the fairy wife has occasional 
serpent-form. Gervase of Tilbury mentions a popular belief 
that certain women are changed to serpents, and are known 
by a white ligature in the head. Then he relates how Raimund, 
Lord of Russetum, met a lady who called him by his name. 
He importuned her for her favours, but she demanded marriage, 
saying that if he married her he would have great prosperity 
as long as he did not see her naked. To see her thus would 
deprive him of all this prosperity, and almost of life. They 
married and had many children, and his wealth and fame 
increased. One day, as she was bathing in her room, he deter- 
mined to see her. As he approached she became a serpent and 
vanished. From time to time she visited her children. Her 
descendants were living in Gervase’s day.!3 

This is the story of Mélusine, although her name is not 
given, and Vincent of Beauvais (d. 1264), citing a lost book 
of Helinandus, tells a similar story, referring also to still living 
descendants of the serpent-wife.1* 

In 1387 Jehan d'Arras compiled from existing sources his 
history of Mélusine and Raimond of Lusignan. She was one 
of three daughters of the fée, Pressina, whom Elinus, King of 
Albania (Scotland), had married under the condition that he 
was never to witness her lying-in. She bore three daughters, 
Mélusine, Melior, and Plantina. Forgetting the condition, the 
King rushed to her room, and she vanished with the children 
to Avalon. Later, when she heard oftheir father's act, Mélusine, 
aided by her sisters, enclosed him in a mountain in Northumber- 
land. Pressina then cursed her that every Saturday she should 
take serpent-form from the waist downward. If she found a 
man who would marry her and promise never to see her on 
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that day she would be happy and die as a natural woman. The 
story proceeds at great length. Raimond saw Mélusine at a 
forest fountain called Faée, because many marvels happened 
there. After giving the promise he married her. All went well: 
she bore many sons, each of whom had a curious physical 
defect. Then one of Raimond's brothers told him that on the 
days of her retirement she was unfaithful to him. He rushed 
to her room, which was barred by an iron. oor. He pierced a 
hole in it with his sword, and saw Mélusine, half serpent, in 
a bath. He said no word, but retired in grief. Soon after the 
monastery where one of their sons was a monk was sacked by 
his brother. Raimond, hearing this and believing that Mélusine 
must be a spirit or a mocking illusion, called her *' false serpent." 
She bade him farewell, leaving two little children and saying 
that she would now suffer till the day of doom. She departed 
by the window, and was seen as a serpent thrice encircling the 
castle, after leaving the print of her foot on one of the stones. 
She came from time to time to watclt her infants, but Raimond 
saw her no more. 

This story was amplified by Stephen, of the house of 
Lusignan, and ‘‘ such was the splendour given by him to his 
heroine that several noble families now traced descent from 
her.” Why this story of a serpent-woman should have been 
linked with the house of Lusignan is unknown, but the similarity 
of * Mélusine’ to ‘ Lusignan’ may have helped. She is said 
to have given her name, Lusinia, to the castle. Such stories 
were apt to be connected with well-known persons and places. 
We see from Gervase that the legend had been told first of a 
certain Raimund in Provence, and Jean d'Arras cites this story 
in the beginning of his book. 

Map tells a similar story of Henno, who found a maiden in 
a grove on the coast of Normandy at midday—a fairy hour. 
He married her, and all went well till his mother observed that 
her churchgoing was timed to avoid the giving of holy water 
and the consecration at Mass. She watched her and found that 
she and her maid became serpents, entered a bath, and tore a 
cloth with their teeth before resuming human form. This was 
told to Henno, and next Sunday he entered her chamber with 
a priest, who sprinkled the women with holy water. With loud 
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cries they vanished through the roof.!5 Many of her children 
are still alive, adds Map. 

Stories of a serpent-wife are of great antiquity and occur in 
many mythologies, savage and civilized. The medieval versions, 
including the serpent transformation in the Sibyl stories, may 
be connected with the story of Lamia, told by Philostratus, and 
immortalized by Keats from the version given by Burton in his 
Anatomy of Melancholy. 

The loss of the fairy wife because the husband fails to observe 
some condition has many forms and occurs in many tales 
of this period.!* Gervase speaks of Satan’s angels fostering 
diabolical growths in human minds. This he illustrates by a 
story heard from a truly sincere man. In the Kingdom of Arles 
was a castle called Esperver. Its chátelaine always left church 
before the consecration at Mass. After many years of this 
practice her husband detained her, and at the words of con- 
secration, raised by a diabolical spirit, she flew up, took part 
of the castle with her in her flight, and was seen no more. 
“The part of the tower on which the chapel rests shows 
this to the present time." This woman may not have been 
supernatural herself, but under the power of the Devil. The 
story is, however, linked to stories of demon women who marry 
men.?? 

Map says of such women, ‘‘ These are appearances which 
demons make to certain men by God's permission." In con- 
nexion with this he tells two stories, the first of which may be 
from old British tradition. Gwastin of Gwastiniog saw on three 
moonlight nights women dancing in his fields and disappearing 
into Llangorse Lake. Their conversation proved that they 
knew of his presence and desired his love. They said that if he 
did such and such a thing he would catch one of them. Profit- 
ing by this—the method is not stated—he did catch one, who 
became his wife. He was never to strike her with his bridle in 
anger. When she had borne several children he one day forgot 
this condition. He struck her, and she fled into the lake with 
her children, save one of whom Gwastin kept hold. His name 
was Triunein Nagelauc, and in later years, when, in the service 
of the King of North Wales, a band of men led by him into the 
lands of the King of Brecknock were defeated, his mother saved 
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him and took him into the lake. Map regards this as a mere 
story to account for his body not being found.!? 

The second story is of Wild Edric, a Saxon hero of the Welsh 
border in the eleventh century. He lost his way in the Forest 
of Dean, and at midnight came to a tavern in which he saw 
several fair women dancing and singing in an unknown speech. 
One more beautiful than the rest attracted him, and, with 
the help of his servant, he dragged her out, in spite of her 
companions’ resistance. For three days she wassilent; then she 
called him her dearest, and said that he would be prosperous 
and happy as long as he never reproached her because of her 
sisters or of the place, or grove, where he had captured her. The 
fame of her beauty spread, and William the Conqueror invited 
Edric and his wife to his Court, in order to test the truth of the 
story. Years after, on returning once from hunting, he called 
her several times, and when she came said in anger, *' Have 
you been detained so long by your sisters?" She vanished 
and never returned. Her son Alnodus (JElfnoth) became a 
benefactor of the Church, one of the few offspring of incubi and 
succube, says Map, blessed by a happy end. In a later reference 
to the story he ascribes her disappearance to her husband's 
reproaching her with the fact that he had snatched her from 
the dead (a mortuis). There is no doubt, however, that both 
tales refer to fairylike beings.?? 

To most medieval writers, with increasing emphasis as time 
passed, the fairy bride was a demon succuba. A few writers 
have treated the matter as mythical—Burchard's Corrector, for 
example—and it is significant that union with such a being 
is not contemplated in the variety of sins condemned in the 
penitentials. Up to the thirteenth century the belief belonged 
mainly to folk-tale and romance, and is discussed speculatively 
by the learned. 

St Augustine had already asked whether angels, being spirits, 
could become lovers of women. Angels had appeared to men 
with bodies, visible and tangible. But he rejects the common 
belief that the ‘‘ sons of God ” of Genesis vi, 2, who took wives 
of the daughters of men, were angels, nor was this the sin which 
cast angels out of Heaven (2 Peter ii, 4). Rather were these 
* sons of God " good men. Some spirits, however, might be 
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embodied in an aerial substance and capable of desire and 
intercourse. Report, verified by experience, said that sylvans 
and fauns, commonly called incubi, assaulted women, and the 
dusii of the Gauls are so often said to do this that it would 
be impudence to deny it.” 

Isidore of Seville accepts the fact of the love of pilosi, panite, 
fauns, or incubi, and dusit, for women.*?! Thus the classical 
belief in fauns as amorous beings influenced Christian thought. 
Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims (806-882), writing on the 
divorce of Lothaire II and Teutberga, speaks of the dusii, and 
also of lamie in the sense of demons, genictales femine, who 
wcaken men. Of many examples known to him, he cites what 
a priest had told him about a nun freed by him from the 
annoyance of a demon :ncubus.*3 ‘The subject is discussed and 
the belief confirmed by other writers on demons—for example, 
Joannes Damascenus (De Draconibus) and Michael Psellus. 
Much of what the latter says resembles the Arab belief in jinn, 
and it is possible that Crusaders brought to the West stories of 
these and their relations with women, which then reappeared, 
mutatis mutandis, in popular tales and romances. 

An often-cited story about the origin of the Huns appears 
first in the History of the Goths, by Jornandes, in the sixth century. 
Female magicians, expelled by King Filimar, and compelled 
to wander in solitary places, were met by silvestres homines or 
fauni ficarii, by whom they became mothers of the ancestors of 
the Huns. Even more widely circulated was the story of Merlin. 
In Nennius’ Historia Britonum his mother has no idea how her 
child was conceived. Geoffrey of Monmouth (4. 1154) makes 
Merlin's father a beautiful youth who talked with the girl 
invisibly, and he records how Maugentius said that this youth 
must be an incubus. In Layamon's Brut (end of the twelfth 
century) Merlin's mother says, “ The fairest thing that ever 
was born, as it were a tall knight arrayed in gold; oft it kissed 
me and oft it me embraced. I know not whether it were evil 
thing or on God's behalf dight." Magan (Maugentius) here 
adds that there are beings in the sky till doomsday, some good, 
some evil. Some are incubi demones: they do not cause much 
harm beyond deceiving the folk. “ Many a man in dreme oft 
they delude; many a fair woman through their craft childeth 
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[bears a child]; and many a good man’s child they beguile 
through magic." This was probably the popular belief in 
fairies, reproduced also by Robert of Gloucester in his metrical 
chronicle (c. 1271): 

Ther beth in the eir an hey, fer fro the gronde 

As a maner gostes. 

These “‘ gostes” “ men cleputh elvene.” ?* All this is no 
very harsh view of popular belief, and in Anglo-Saxon leech- 
doms we find a distinction between the elf, the nocturnal spirit 
visitant who tormented men, and the Devil, who had amorous 
relations with women. The Merlin story may be an old British 
legend of the union of a fairy and a woman. When Merlin's 
parentage became a stock story with the demonologists his 
father was the Devil (or a devil), who desired to procreate a 
being to act as Antichrist. The child was so grisly that none 
dared nourish him but his mother.** 

Many stories of incubi and succube are transcripts of folk- 
legends. But as a result of dreams and hallucinations people 
believed that they had been visited by supernatural lovers. 
Christian hagiology has many stories of demons who, in the form 
of seductive women, tempted saints and solitaries. Toward 
the beginning of the twelfth century such stories from actual 
life are common in ecclesiastical writings, and Caesarius of 
Heisterbach gives several of these from information supplied 
to him by men who professed to know the subjects of them. 
He also cites a current opinion about such demon lovers. 
From certain material they were able to form bodies, either 
male or female, which could be seen and felt, and in which 
they incorporated themselves. Their offspring were therefore 
human.?*5 Gervase of Tilbury regards the actions of incubi and 
fadas (fays) as of well-known occurrence, but cannot under- 
stand how they can consort with mortals.** More than half a 
century before, Guibert of Nogent told how an incubus tor- 
mented his mother until an angel drove it away.? Giraldus 
Cambrensis reports how Melerius, who lived at Caerleon-on- 
Usk in his time, embraced, as he thought, a girl loved by him, 
but found in his arms a rough, hairy creature, demon or elf. 
For a time he was mad, but through this intimacy gained 
supernatural knowledge and the gift of prophecy, as did Thomas 
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the Rhymer.*® Matthew Paris (d. 1259) tells of a Hertfordshire 
woman who had a child by an incubus. It was living in his 
time, and at six months old had teeth and was like a child of 
seven years old. Obviously this unusual child was accounted 
for in terms of current beliefs.*9 

Such legends and alleged occurrences became more and 
more a topic of discussion by theologians. Augustine, as we saw, 
admitted the possibility of unions between demons and women. 
His opinion had been long accepted, but from the twelfth 
century the question of how demons, who did not possess 
material bodies, could have sexual relations with mortals was 
pressing for solution. Scholastic theologians in the thirteenth 
century accepted the view cited by Caesarius of Heisterbach, 
or held that demons formed bodies from air, with elements 
taken from earth and moisture, and assumed these. They 
could move swiftly, eat and drink, and unite with mortals by 
this means. Some, however, like William of Auvergne, re- 
garded the demon's body as unreal, his embraces as illusory, but 
admitted that he might nevertheless cause a woman to have 
a child. Here we arrive at a theory propounded by the great 
scholastic theologian Aquinas, and accepted by Bonaventura 
and Albertus Magnus, which for sheer ingenious absurdity 
could not be excelled, but which was intended to prove that 
the offspring of a male demon and a woman was human, not 
an illusion, for its origin was apparently, but not actually, due 
to a demon.*! Ridiculous as the theory may be, it was solemnly 
affirmed by these learned doctors of theology, and accepted 
as true for centuries after. Durandus (1230-96) maintained 
that such children were powerful and handsome, because of 
the superior knowledge of demons, which caused them to 
adjust the conditions and the material of their origin.’? In the 
opinion of many, Antichrist would thus be born. 

Theology thus accepted as true the folk-beliefs and current 
stories of unions between supernaturals (demons) and mortals, 
though explaining them according to a theory which actually 
confirmed popular belief and had dire effects in ecclesiastical 
law. Hitherto such affairs with demons had been regarded as 
involuntary on the part of mortals. When sorcery was viewed 
as heresy, as a result of the Inquisition and its methods, with 
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the new ideas of a pact with Satan and the orgies of the witch 
Sabbath, the belief prevailed that such unions were voluntary 
and desired, especially by women. None were so likely to 
invite the demons' love as those who had denied the Faith and 
made a covenant with Satan, nor was anything so likely to 
seal that covenant as an act peculiarly open, as was supposed, 
to magical and demoniac influences. Hence the demonium 
concubitus was commonly alleged of heretics, and, now that 
sorcery was heresy, it became a chief article of the witchcraft 
delusion. Under the questioning and suggestions of Inquisitors 
and judges, under the pain or in fear of torture, the crime was 
freely admitted and often described with gusto by those who 
may have been victims of erotic hallucinations and who cer- 
tainly accepted the current belief. Scholastic theology joined 
hands with folk-belief and delusions, and made it possible for 
the concubitus to become a criminal charge. The first known 
example of this occurred at Toulouse in 1275, when Angela 
de la Barthe confessed that a demon visited her every night 
for two years. For this she was burned as a heretic. The 
charge was prominent in the trials and confessions of the 
Knights Templars. They had sinned with demons in the 
form of beautiful women.“ The crime also appears in most 
witchcraft trials in Europe until they ceased altogether. 
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J EWISH Apocalypses connected the fall of the angels and the 
origin of demons with the text in Genesis vi, 4, about the sin 
of the sons of God (angels) and the daughters of men. Their 
progeny were giants or demons. Many early Christian Fathers 
accepted this view. Justin Martyr, followed by others, re- 
garded these demons as the gods of the pagans.? The lustful ~ 
nature ascribed to medieval demons may be partly due to this 
theory of their origin. Augustine decisively rejected this ex- 
planation of the text. The angels fell through pride, not lust. 
Nevertheless the pagan gods were demons, fallen angels, evil 
spirits.) Demons were incorporeal, with aerial bodies. The 
celestial forms of angels became thick and humid as a result of 
their fall.* They taught men every evil art, magic and astrology 
no less than idolatry. They were present in images and spoke 
in oracles. 

Augustine combines the theory that gods were demons with 
one that pagan religion had special reference to dead men. 
Men made images, and, because they could not make souls, 
they called forth the souls of dead men or demons to enter 
them or associate themselves with them—a theory cited from 
‘Hermes.’ Or demons caused men to be worshipped as gods, 
but substituted themselves for them and received worship and 
sacrifice. Demons were attracted to dwell in temples by such 
symbols as suited them, having first seduced men's minds to 
provide these; or, by revealing themselves under a friendly 
guise, they made some disciples, who then corrupted the 
multitude.* 

This double theory of the origin of paganism appears in 
later writers. Isidore of Seville held that the gods were men— 
the view of the pagan Greek Euhemerus. Images were made 
of brave men or founders of cities after their death, in order 
to receive comfort from contemplating these. By the craft of 
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demons these men were then worshipped as gods, the demons, 
however, substituting themselves for them.? 

About the same time these theories appear in the tract by 
Martin of Bracara, De Correctione Rusticorum (c. 572). Demons 
were angels fallen through pride and dwelling in the air below 
Heaven. After the Flood men began to worship natural objects, 
as if these were self-originated and divine. Demons in various 
forms appeared to men, calling themselves Jupiter, Mars, Venus, 
and the like, persuading men to worship them, to build them 
temples, altars, and images, and to sacrifice to them. Other 
evil demons presiding in sea, rivers, wells, and woods were 
worshipped. The days of the week were called after these 
demon-gods, or men raised to divinity, as Cæsarius of Arles. 
points out.? 

Some of the apocryphal Acts of Apostles illustrate the theory. 
In the Acts of Bartholomew the Apostle comes to an Indian 
temple in which is the image of a deity, Becher (Berith). 
Bartholomew explains that this and other gods are demons 
dwelling in images. They cause sickness and pretend to cure 
it or to give oracles, thus increasing belief in them. All this is 
confessed by the demon.® The attitude of the Church in its 
long strife with paganism and pagan survivals was that idolatry, 
sacrifices, and magic were demoniac. In the ninth century 
Rabanus Maurus still speaks of pagan gods as demons, and in 
the twelfth century, in Walter Map’s gossiping pages, Satan 
appears and declares that Augustine and others were right in , 
maintaining that Bacchus, Ceres, Pan, fauns, satyrs, nymphs, ' 
and other deities were demons.!9 

Yet much of the Church’s demonology was derived from 
pagan as well as Jewish sources. The demons of Greek myth- 
ology and philosophy were not altogether evil. They aided as 
well as hurt men. Often regarded as souls of the dead, they 
occupied a middle place between gods and men, and dwelt in 
the air. Their prominence in Neo-Platonism and in such 
writers as Apuleius made it easy for Augustine to approve the 
belief in their existence, while making them of Satan’s king- 
dom. The evil intentions of the older demons toward men 
were known to popular belief, and demoniac beings of the 
popular creed played a part in medieval demonology. The 
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. demons of Porphyry and later Neo-Platonists are hardly to be 
distinguished from those of contemporary Christian belief. 
.: Mainly through Gnosticism and through the popular Chris- 
tianity whichoccupiedthe border-line between it and orthodoxy, 
: Egyptian demonology, especially as it concerned the adventures 
: of the soul after death, affected Christian belief. In Coptic 
_. Apocalypses and apocryphal Acts of Apostles, emanating from 
‚Gnostic circles or coloured by Gnostic ideas, frightful demons 
; learry off souls of the wicked; merciless avengers threaten 
‘souls on their way to a new life, but these may be overcome 
by prayers or magic charms resembling Egyptian formule by 
which demons of the Other World were vanquished. The 
Coptic History of Joseph gives a prayer of Joseph’s at his 
death, after asking angels to be with him, “ Let not demons 
of frightful aspect come near me in the way which I am to 
go." A prayer in the Gnostic Acts of Thomas says, ‘‘ May 
the hostile spiritual powers not perceive me! ... May the 
higher and the lower beings not withstand me!” In the Acts 
of john, largely Gnostic, the Apostle prays, ‘‘ When I 
depart to Thee . . . may the demons be afraid, the powers of 
darkness sink away!” Echoes of these conceptions are 
heard in medieval prayers for the dying and in the burial 
services. 

The belief that good and evil angels contend for the soul at 
death found in many Apocalypses and apocryphal writings 
was taken over from Jewish sources. Good angels carry good 
souls to Paradise; evil angels take evil souls to a place of 
punishment. This belief recurs constantly in medieval 
legend, literature, and art. In the Coptic Apocalypse of Kephaniah 
such evil angels have panthers’ faces, projecting teeth, and 
long hair, and carry fiery whips.!? Evil angels, tormenting the 
wicked in the other world, occur in Jewish Apocalypses. Their 
earliest appearance in a Christian document is in the Apocalypse 
of Peter (c. 100), probably of Egyptian origin. Here they are \ 
called “ tormenting angels.” In the Apocalypse of Paul (fourth \ 
century) these tormenting angels have already the horrible 
and grotesque forms of medieval demons. These forms may 
have been suggested from ancient Egyptian sources. 

A common medieval belief regarding the angels cast out of 
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Heaven was that, as the Master of Oxford’s Catechism says in 
the fourteenth century, “‘ Som fell into hell, som reyned in the 
skye, and som in the erth, and som in waters and in wodys.” !5 
This has been referred to in an earlier chapter, where we have 
seen that such fallen angels were also held to be the elves of 
different regions. So also the Oriental demonologist Michael 
Psellus (d. 1106), in his elaborate work De Ofperatione Demonum, 
divides demons into six classes—of the upper regions of the air, 
its lower regions, terrestrial, aqueous, subterranean, and those 
of caves, catacombs, and dismal places. 

What form did men believe the demons to assume? "Their 
power to appear variously was generally accepted, but in litera- 
ture and art certain definite forms occur. The Devil or the 
demon appears as a dragon, for example, in the third-century 
Acts of St Perpetua and in the Acts of Thomas.* This conception, 
due to the passage in Revelation xx, 2, was continued into the 
Middle Ages. The serpent of Genesis iii doubtless helped in 
the legendary or pictorial representation of the Devil or demons 
as serpent or dragon (draco, serpens, anguis, vermis). The damned 
were seen to be tormented by serpents in visions of Hell, and 
this was depicted in medieval art. More usually, however, in 
earlier and later literature the demon has the appearance of a 
black man, an Ethiopian, or “ an Indian boy." In older Greek 
legend ghosts were sometimes “‘ of a horrid black colour,” and, 
in his paintings of the underworld, Polygnotus depicted the 
demon Eurynomus as blue-black." An early reference to the 
Devil as black occurs in the life of St Anthony (fourth century), 
and a demon cast out of an image in the Acts of Bartholomew is 
“like an Ethiopian, black as soot." Pope Gregerythe-Great 
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ell. This became one of the commonest aspects of demons 
through the Middle Ages, as well as in witch-lore and demon- 
ology down to modern times. It does not appear in the art 
of the earlier centuries, nor, indeed, are demons commonly de- 
picted until the beginning of the medieval period. In literature 
and legend they had many forms, human and animal, and 
as pagan gods were demons they appeared to St Martin as 
Jupiter, Mercury, Venus, and Minerva. The more monstrous 
forms are not of common occurrence in earlier times, but in 
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the later Middle Ages the imagination of the artists revelled 
in extraordinary combinations of the repulsive and horrible. 
The horned, hoofed, and tailed demons, which are compara- 
tively comely when set against these demoniac monsters, were 
derived from the fauns and satyrs, and were depicted at a much 
earlier date.” 

In popular stories and in theological writings the power of 
the demons was enormous, especially over careless and heedless 
men, though they could not do anything beyond God's per- 
mission, and their powers could be counteracted. One reason 
for their power, according to St Augustine, was their great 
knowledge, derived from their keen, subtle sense, their long life, 
and the nature of their aerial bodies. This opinion recurs con- 
stantly in medieval theology. Their powers are summed up by 
Isidore of Seville in the seventh century. They unsettle men's 
senses and arouse their passions, disorder life, cause terrors in 
sleep, produce disease and deformity, fill the mind with fear, 
control the casting of lots and by trickery pretend to give 
oracles, lurk in images, tell lies resembling truth, and assume 
different forms, even appearing as angels. When invoked they 
appear. The belief that magic and heresy, no less than 
paganism and idolatry, were due to them was to be of dire 
importance in the later heresy and witchcraft persecutions. 
Tertullian had called magic a kind of idolatry, and Augustine 
says that it is done by men influenced by demons, or directly 
by the latter.?? This was the official view of magic during the 
Middle Ages. Opposing those who denied its reality, Aquinas 
says that this is lack of faith, as if demons were imaginary. The 
Catholic Faith says that demons are real and do harm by 
magic.?! St Paul had spoken of Satan appearing as an ange 
of light, and St Augustine, citing this, says that we need God's 
mercy to keep us from making friends of demons in disguise.** 
In Christian demonology the widespread belief in transfor- 
mation had full scope, and demons appeared as animals, 
beautiful women, angels, even as Christ, and in any form 
which suited their purpose. They could transport men rapidly 
through the air from one place to another. This was much 
discussed in the Middle Ages. It occurs in many stories, and 
enters largely into the witchcraft delusion. They could act as 
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incubi or succube. They troubled the air, raised storms, dropped 
fire from the air, and destroyed the crops, unless prevented by 
God. All these powers were the subject of much discussion in 
scholastic theology, and the result of this discussion became the 
accepted doctrine of the time. 

The belief in possession—a spirit or demon entering a human 
being, speaking and acting through him, and causing him 
great suffering, mental or physical—has been universal. All 
mental disturbances, all nervous diseases, were regarded as 
demon-possession, an idea strengthened by survivals from 
pagan belief and custom. From the third century there 
was a special order of exorcists, but all lives of saints give 
examples of their power in casting out demons. Persons who 
thought themselves possessed fled to celebrated sanctuaries 
or shrines, appealed to the clergy, and were blessed by relic 
or Host. Through the power of suggestion the evil became 
epidemic, and many curious mass-movements were due to 
widespread nervous disorders which, in individuals, were 
regarded as possession. These gave to medieval life that “‘ sad 
aspect " of which a French historian speaks.* 

One of the most interesting aspects of the earlier medieval 
demonology is its link with paganism, which had numerous 
spirits of fields, woods, hills, valleys, air, and waters. Belief in 
these continued, but they were now regarded as demons. 
Examples of this have already been cited in an earlier chapter, 
but some vivid glimpses into the receding or transformed pagan 
legends are obtained in lives of saints. St Gall (c. 550—645), 
when fishing, saw two nude girls about to enter the water. 
They acted immodestly and threw stones at him. He prayed 
God to command them to depart. They fled to a hill, whence 
their lamentations at their evil plight were heard. They could 
not enter into men, nor continue to dwell in their wonted 
haunts. These water-nymphs were demons. On another 
occasion the saint heard the spirit of the mountain calling to 
the spirit of the lake and inviting his help in expelling the 
intruders. The spirit of the waters replied that one of them 
was even at that moment fishing in his domain, that he could 
not break the nets, and that he was constantly rebuked by the 
name in which this man prayed. St Gall made the sign of the 
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Cross and bade them depart.” St Sulpicius was begged to 
drive off the demon from a whirlpool formerly held in reverence. 
If anyone entered the river near it he was drowned or carried 
off by the demon, the earlier spirit of the water. The saint was 
not quite successful in his attempt, for not long after a man 
who fell into the pool was strangled, but, luckily for him, 
restored to life by Sulpicius. Probably some stories of demons 
appearing as alluring women who tempted monks and hermits 
are due to older myths of the nymphs or suchlike beings. 
These are also the fays of romance, dwelling in woods and 
waters. Ruined temples were the haunt of demons, the older 
gods or semi-deities thus transmuted. Palladius tells how an 
old hermit, son of a pagan priest in Egypt, as a boy saw Satan 
and a host of demons sitting in a temple. Satan was dissatisfied 
with his subordinates' reports of the evil done by them to men, 
until one arrived who said that, after a monk had been tempted 
for forty years to incontinence, he had at last succumbed. In 
joy Satan put his own crown on the demon's head. A similar 
story has already been cited from Pope Gregory.?? 

In popular and in theological belief demons were everywhere 
ready to attack the souls and bodies of the unwary, to deccive 
and trick even the most saintly. The least divagation from the 
right path or from faithful thoughts gave an opening to their 
craft. Such a belief was bound to affect all medieval life and 
thought, and to add terror to all mental conceptions. It is 
reflected in countless legends, lives of saints, writings issuing 
from the cloister, ecclesiastical and judicial records, trials for 
sorcery, and in theological works. Yet perhaps the average 
man bore the burden lightly, or disregarded it, or pinned his 
faith to the numerous counteractives always available, which 
formed a kind of Christian magic. The intensity of the belief, 
however, was bound to be harmful to many, causing fear and 
despair or disturbing their mental balance. On the minds of 
pious enthusiasts, on those upon whom the tedium of the 
cloister weighed heavily, on those whose imagination ruled 
them or who were subject to hallucinations, on all of unsettled 
nervous or mental habit, the effect of the belief was disastrous. 

The various medieval beliefs in the activities of demons are 
found already in the lives of the ascetics of Egypt, written 
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in the fourth century. Temptations and evil thoughts were 
personified and seen as demons. Manifold were the forms 
which the demons assumed in their attack on the solitaries. 
Their tricks were numerous, and sometimes they subjected 
their victims to severe castigation. They were not always 
visible to those whom they attacked, but some people had the 
gift of beholding them—for example, St Macarius, who saw 
them as troops of flies. Some visionaries witnessed their triumph 
over souls of dead ascetics who had been regarded as truly 
spiritual. Stories of possession and exorcism are common, 
and in one of these, in which Posidonius the Theban exorcizes 
a woman, the demon overturns the courtyard wall at his 
departure, just as in medieval tales (for example, Mélusine) 
demons expelled by sacred means overturn or destroy part of 
a building. The ascetics won many victories over the demons, 
often by employing the sign of the Cross. This was usually 
made over a vessel of water, lest a demon should be lurking in it. 
On one such occasion a demon fell from the vessel as a flash 
of fire. This resembles a story related in the life of St Columba. 
A lad brought a pitcher of milk to the saint, who blessed him 
with the sign. At once the lid fell from the pitcher, and the 
milk was spilt. Columba explained this by saying that the lad 
had not made the sign over the vessel before filling it. A demon 
was hidden in it, and fled out of it at the blessing.*? 

Whether he was a real or fictitious personage, the experi- 
ences of St Anthony with demons combined most of these 
adventures, and his life, written by St Athanasius, formed an 
early model for its kind. The Devil appeared to him as a 
seductive female, a black boy, and in many other shapes. 
Anthony saw through them, even the most pleasing. A host of 
demons smote him with blows till there was no breath left in 
him. As he said, they came to men in friendly guises, flattering 
them, foretelling events, describing things happening far off. No 
one need be deceived by this. They would create apparitions 
or phantasms. They caused him or others to see fiery shapes 
or the similitude of monks and anchorites. They produced 
sounds of music or of a tumult. All was deception, and 
the saint dispersed them by the sacred sign or the utterance 
of our Lord's name. After causing an apparent earthquake 
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they trooped in as lions, wolves, panthers, serpents, and 
scorpions, ready to attack him. He laughed them all to scorn 
as mere phantoms. Satan also sent actual wild beasts against 
him: these too he rendered harmless. His conclusion is that 
the race of demons is envious of mankind, and particularly of 
the monks.?! 

In the medieval period the effect of the belief in demons on 
a certain type of mind is seen in the assertions of Reichelm, 
Abbot of Schongau about 1270, who wrote a book on their 
craftiness. He believed that God had given him the gift of 
seeing thcir aerial forms. The air was crowded with them, like 
thick dust, motes in a sunbeam, or rain. All sounds of nature 
were their voices. They would terrify him by appearing as 
bears, large cats, or seductive women. An army of them was 
assigned to each man, deflecting his thoughts from sacred 
things or rousing his passions.? On other men the power of 
seeing demons was conferred, as they believed, in answer to 
prayer. Such a one was Hermannus, Abbot of Marrienstatt, 
according to Caesarius of Heisterbach. During service he saw 
demons enter the choir as a rustic, a calf's tail, a monstrous 
Ethiopian, a dragon. Or with shadowy forms, larger than 
infants, with faces like glowing iron, they would be present 
in crowds. ‘They caused the monks to make mistakes in the 
Psalter, produced general confusion in the singing, or placed 
themselves beside those who were lazy, drunken, or given up 
to acidie (one of the deadly sins, a kind of sullen weariness and 
disgust common, though not peculiar, to the cloister). When 
Hermannus, judging the gift of seeing demons to be harmful, 
prayed to be relieved of it, a demon, like a shining eye the size 
of a fist, appeared to him and said, “‘ Carefully consider me, 
for from now you will not see me." In future his visions were 
less clear and less frequent.** 

The supposed influence of demons on the prayers and Psalms 
of monks is illustrated by many stories. Pope Gregory relates 
that, in spite of all admonitions, one of Benedict's monks per- 
sisted in going out idly in time of prayer. Benedict saw that 
this was caused by a demon in the form of a little black boy, 
who pulled the monk out by his robe. By striking the monk 
with a rod he freed him from the demon, and now he had no 
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desire to evade the prayers.* When some clerics were singing 
in choir noisily, not devoutly, a religious saw a demon catching 
their voices and putting them in a sack. In another story the 
Devil was seen by a religious carrying a heavy sack which, as 
he explained, was full of the syllables cut off by clerics in read- 
Ing or saying the Psalms. So in medieval England those who 
mumbled, skipped, or leaped over the Psalms in chanting were 
called ‘ momylers,' ‘ forscyppers,’ and ‘ ovrelepers.’ 35 

Among other works from which may be gathered innumer- 
able stories of the powers, tricks, and deceits of demons, that of 
the gossiping and credulous Master of the Novices and Prior 
of Heisterbach, Cesarius, stands out prominently. This book 
is called Dialogus Miraculorum, written between 1220 and 1235, 
and especially in its fifth section, “‘ De Demonibus,”’ it contains 
many typical stories about demons. While demons were 
harmful to all men, monks and nuns were more open to their 
assaults, perhaps because, from their mode of life, they were 
more apt to suffer from the confusion of mental images with 
realities. Most of the stories which follow will be cited from 
this extensive repertory. 

Demons do harm especially by false promises, by leading 
men from the Faith, bringing them into sin, and by hurting 
their bodies. Yet there are more evil men than demons. A 
tenth part of the angels fell, and St Gregory had proved that 
the number of the elect would equal that of the faithful angels. 
As there are more evil men than good, clearly they must also 
outnumber the demons. Yet let them not derive satisfaction 
from this, for so great is the natural strength of demons, their 
malice, their industry in tormenting, that one is sufficient to 
punish thousands of men. Giraldus Cambrensis has a story 
illustrating this. A demon was asked why he increased his 
damnation by doing so much evil. The reply was that as soon 
as the number of the elect was complete the Day of Judgment 
would come: hence by trying to hinder the completion the 
Judgment would be deferred.* 

Demons constantly tried to take souls, even ofsaints. Through- 
out these medieval writings we see them crowding round the 
dying sinner, ready to seize his soul. “ You see that great barn 
opposite us? " said a wicked priest on his deathbed. '' There 
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are not so many straws in it as there are demons around me." 
Étienne de Bourbon tells of a usurer who saw a vision of his 
future fate, but, though he fled to a church, he would not 
repent. When he was removed to his house his friends, passing 
a river, saw a ship approaching against the current, with no 
one directing it. The usurer cried that it was full of demons, 
and at that moment he was rapt away by invisible hands to 
the ship, which now went off with him.?? 

Possession by a demon meant that the demon dwelt in the 
body, not the soul, especially in its concavitics and in the 
viscera. Thence it would sometimes hold long conversations 
with this or that interlocutor. Entrance was sometimes caused 
by another person's hasty words. Stories were current of men 
who cursed their wives with the words, ‘‘ Go to the Devil ! " or 
“I give your body to the Devil," and possession followed. 
But, as already seen, by the utterance of such words there 
was also a danger of the person cursed being carried off by 
demons. 

When demons were permitted to plague the pious this was 
by way of divine chastisement, in order that future joys might 
seem more desirable. A girl named Euphemia was tormented 
by a demon appearing to her in different forms. She then 
resolved to enter the nunnery of Hoven, but now, as a man, 
the demon tempted her by bidding her marry and obtain the 
luxuries of life. She withstood him, and when he tried to 
throw her from the window she repeated the Ave Maria. Now 
he disappeared as a huge dog. Demons still troubled her when 
she became a nun, causing her bodily hurt. She opposed them 
with the invocation of the Virgin, whom they called *' that 
woman." When a new dormitory was added to the convent 
Euphemia saw a demon as a deformed and aged manikin 
(homuncio) going round it, touching each bed as if he intended 
to visit them later. Another inmate of the same convent, 
Elizabeth, was infested by a demon, to whom one day she gave 
a box on the ear. He cried, “‘ Yesterday I troubled another 
sister much more, and she did not strike me." Hence, con- 
cludes Caesarius, to whom both nuns were known, anger 
and impatience are often caused by the Devil. On another 
occasion Elizabeth was terrified by the appearance of a man 
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in the convent and was ill for several days. When she realized 
that this visitor was a demon she said, ‘‘ Had I known, I would 
have given him a good buffet!" This nun had the courage of 
St Anthony, who in spite of the painful bodily attacks of demons 
refused to depart from his abode.? Most earnest-minded 
medieval recluses thought themselves subject to demoniac 
buffetings. Their own mental troubles were believed to be 
prompted by demons, and sometimes led to suicide. The 
Franciscan chronicler Salimbene remarks on this, and tells 
how one brother was persuaded by a demon in the form of 
an angel that he needed to do but one thing to be like 
Christ—to crucify himself. He was soon after found with his 
feet and one hand nailed to a cross.“ 

Cesarius says the aspect of demons, horrible and venomous, 
often caused sickness or death to percipients, and he gives 
examples of this. One of these is interesting from a folklore 
point of view. Two youths, riding by a river on Midsummer 
Eve, saw a woman on the other bank. Suspecting her to 
be bent on magical rites, as was the custom on that night, 
they crossed the river to seize her. She fled before them, and 
though they rode at full speed their horses became exhausted. 
One of them exclaimed that she must be a demon. They made 
the sign of the Cross, and now she vanished. Both men and 
horses became very ill, barely escaping death.‘ This figure 
seen on Midsummer Eve, when all supernaturals were active, 
resembles that of the fays. 

The deceits of the demon were many. He would appear in 
a holy form and make false promises or give dangerous advice. 
A lay brother at Kloster-Kamp, who had often left the mon- 
astery to pursue secular studies, was visited by a demon as an 
angel, who told him that he must continue these studies, for 
he would yet be Bishop of Halberstadt. When the bishop of 
that see died the demon persuaded the lay brother to hasten to 
Halberstadt. He spent the night at the house of a priest, de- 
parting next morning with his host's cloak and horse in order 
that he might enter his future see in due state. When the theft 
was discovered he was pursued and captured, and ultimately 
hanged as a thief. “‘ So he ascended, not the bishop’s throne, 
but the gallows.” 4 Innumerable are the stories, from the 
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earlier centuries onward, of demons taking holy forms and 
deceiving their victims as this lay brother was deceived. 

The phenomena of the poltergeist (a noisy, racketing spirit), 
real or imaginary, were common in the Middle Ages and 
earlier, and were ascribed to demons. Many demons loved to 
play pranks with mortals. Sabinianus, a deacon of the mon- 
astery of Sainte-Claude, in the Jura, who, as is told in the life 
of St Romanus (fifth century), wrought in the mill, could get 
no peace for the noisy raving of a demon, who broke walls and 
roof, and set fire to the deacon's cell. He took the form of two 
laughing girls in transparent raiment. When Sabinianus made 
the sign ofthe Cross one of them struck him on the face, causing 
a fetid wound.** A demon envied the friendship of two citizens 
of Cologne. When they were on pilgrimage he broke the staff 
of one of them as it hung at his back. As no one else was visible 
the owner taxed his friend with this act, and they came to 
blows. A certain priest, a frequenter of taverns, was the friend 
of a soldier. A demon resolved to make them foes. Assuming 
the priest's form, he persuaded the soldier to rise by night and 
follow him. The soldier, deeming the matter urgent, went 
barefoot, and was led through a field full of thorns and brambles 
which tore his flesh. In spite of his protests, he was urged on 
until, picking up a staff, he broke the supposed priest’s head 
with it and left him bleeding. Returning home with difficulty, 
he told what had passed. That same night the real pricst 
struck his head on the lintel of his door and was severely hurt. 
Though he denied the soldier's story he was not believed, and 
was driven from his church for two years.** 

Demons were always on the watch to take advantage of 
men's wicked imaginations or desires. A demon in the form 
of a nun was seen to embrace a sleeping monk, who became ill 
and died in three days. Another demon challenged a gambler 
to play; and when the latter, losing all his money, cried, “‘ You 
must be the Devil ! " the demon said, '* Morning dawns and we 
must go," and took him away. The embrace or touch of a 
demon was often disastrous, causing illness and death, even 
where it was not sought. A demon squeezed a woman's hand; 
another woman, awaiting her husband, was hugged by a 
demon in disguise. Both women died soon after.“ 
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Many stories regarding the Devil's appearance as an angel 
of light, or even in more sacred forms, were current. The 
following are examples. A pious recluse in Westphalia, noted 
for revelations made to her, frequently was visited in a brilliant 
light by an apparent angel who came through her window and 
gave her information, often erroneous, which she imparted to 
others. Brother Hermann, of Arnsberg, hearing of this, bade 
her place a consecrated cross at the window. The demon 
begged her to remove it, and now she recognized him for what 
he was and bade him begone." Etienne de Bourbon tells of 
a woman who, proud of her chastity, asked God to give her a 
visible sign. The Devil took advantage of this, and, with other 
demons, appeared as a beautiful king, saying that Christ and 
His Apostles had come to visit her. Several times after he came 
alone, in less and less beautiful forms, and persuaded her to 
submit to him. When at length she realized the deception she 
went to confession and received the Communion. The Devil 
was no longer able to approach her. The same writer gives 
a curious example of demoniac delusions. A soldier, who con- 
fessed his crimes to a bishop, refused the penances imposed, but 
at last agreed to serve God by spending the night in a church 
praying for salvation and speaking to no one. A crowd entered 
the church at midnight as if to pray. Then came merchants, 
sent, as they said, by his wife that he might act as their guide. 
He said nothing, and they retired, returning presently with two 
demons in the form of his wife and child. Of their cajoleries 
he took no notice. Now the demons appeared as the bishop 
and his clergy, blessing him. He prayed for aid and made the 
sign of the Cross, when the demons assumed horrible forms and 
beat him. As he raised his eyes to a crucifix and prayed they 
fled. Next morning the soldier said that he would rather die 
than serve the Devil any longer. This is the earliest known 
version of a story which has many variants in later times. 

These elaborate illusions occur in many other tales. Caesarius 
cites one about some scholars who studied magic at Toledo. 
Some were sceptical about the marvels described by their 
master, and asked for ocular demonstration. He traced a circle 
with his sword round them and warned them not to pass it, 
or receive or give anything offered or asked for by those who 
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should appear. Then he called up demons, who appeared as 
soldiers at exercise, trying to draw them from the circle. Next 
beautiful girls danced round it, invitmg them to join the dance. 
One of the loveliest offered a ring to one of the students. He 
held out his finger and was at once drawn from the circle and 
vanished. The other students forced the master to recover him. 
Calling up the chief of the demons, he pleaded his faithful 
service and asked that the youth should be restored. The chief 
consulted the others, and, on the advice of the just demon, 
Oliver, restored the youth from Hell. He was like a dead man, 
and after recounting what he had seen in Hell he became a 
monk. 

The power of demons to snatch away a person and transport 
him through the air was much discussed in medieval times, 
and is asserted in many stories. Theodoric, forestalled in an 
assignation with a girl, cried, “ May the Devil, who led me 
here, take me back!" That instant he was rapt through the 
air for some distance and then dropped in safety, because he 
made the sign of the Cross. Another man was carried off on 
the back of a bull through the air and set on the pinnacle of a 
tower. There the Devil told him that if he would do homage 
no harm would happen to him. He refused, and in Christ’s 
name forced the Demon to transport him to safety. On return- 
ing home his description of places seen in his aerial flight was 
accepted as evidence of the truth of his story. A third man 
refused the love of a white-robed woman who raised him in 
the air and set him down in a meadow. He now became weak 
and ill. For three nights the woman (a demon) knocked at his 
door, but he refused her solicitations. He lived only for a year, 
mentally afflicted. Here the demon was probably a fay. Fairy 
women resented the spurning of their attentions, and the trans- 
port of men by fairies through the air is a well-known theme. 
A knight, Everard, became mentally afflicted and conceived a 
hatred for his wife. A demon in the form of a man offered to 
take him to Rome, where he could procure a divorce. It seemed 
to Everard that he mounted behind the demon on a horse, 
reached Rome quickly, and obtained letters of divorce. While 
his spirit—not his body, as in the other stories—was rapt away 
his body lay lifeless. The demon now carried him to Jerusalem 
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and the holy places, and also showed him his enemy with his 
camp and hosts. Transporting him to Lombardy, the demon 
gave him opportunity of warning a merchant known to him of 
an impending attack of robbers. His spirit then returned to 
his body, and he was completely cured. Here too his vivid 
description of the places seen, and the corroboration of the 
merchant regarding the warning given him, proved the truth 
of his experience at the hands of this demon, whom, with 
others, Cesarius regards as good-natured.5? 

Demons in medieval belief assumed many other forms—for 
example, those of animals, the bear, monkey, pig, dog, cat, etc. 
—and these demon forms constantly occur in the later witch 
delusion. Those who had the power of seeing demons told how 
they had witnessed them as cats rubbing themselves against 
idle monks, as monkeys and cats sitting on the shoulders of 
monks, causing their thoughts and desires to err, or as a herd 
of swine careering through the choir. Certain animals re- 
garded as unclean were agents of the Devil, and a ninth-century 
exorcism excommunicates such animals as his agents—‘“‘ locusts, 
mice, moles, serpents, and other impure spirits." The names of 
such animals were often given to the Devil in contempt, and 
this would naturally confirm the idea of the power of demons 
to assume their forms.* 

We have seen that some demons were regarded as good- 
natured. In medieval opinion all the fallen angels were not 
equal in guilt. Certain merely consented with those who 
extolled themselves against God. They are less evil, and do 
less harm to men. The demon Oliver was regarded as just in 
judgment. Some would have suffered any torment in order 
to return to their pristine state, though most demons preferred 
to be in Hell with their victims. Some helped men without 
claiming their souls as reward—perhaps a concession to older 
belief in helpful spirits. A demon in the form ofa youth became 
servant to a knight, carried him across a river when he was 
pursued by enemies, and brought his wife lion's milk from 
Arabia to cure her of a desperate illness. He confessed that 
he had fallen with Lucifer, but was happy in being with 
men and would keep his master from harm. The knight was 
afraid, however, to retain him. The five gold pieces which he 
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requested as his sole wage on leaving he returned to the knight, 
asking him to buy a bell for the church with them. According 
to Froissart, the demon Orton served a knight out of love, 
bringing him news from all parts of the world every night, 
and leaving him only when he imprudently demanded to see 
him.5 Obviously the various familiar spirits, brownies, helpful 
beings like Friar Rush, spoken of in an earlier chapter, though 
regarded as demons, were of this milder kind, and not so black 
as they were apt to be painted. 
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"Tue world-wide belief in the power of certain persons to 
change their form, usually into that of an animal, was accepted 
firmly by medieval people and investigated by theologians. The 
belief was kept alive by its occurrence in folk-tales. Ancient 
Greek and Roman incidents would influence the people in 
Latin-speaking countries for centuries—Circe’s power of meta- 
morphosis by magic potions, Ovid's Metamorphoses, no less than 
Shape-shifting stories in Herodotus, Apuleius, Lucian, and 
Virgil, and the occurrence of the theme in the Roman mime.! 
Celtic and Teutonic peoples had their own beliefs about 
shape-shifting, derived from their pagan ancestors. All these 
would help to mould popular opinion, and the Biblical stories 
of Pharaoh's magicians and of Nebuchadnezzar influenced 
theological discussion of the subject. 

St Augustine refers to it in his De Civitate. Dei, citing the 
changing of Diomede's companions into birds, Ulysses! com- 
panions into swine, and the Arcadians into wolves. The change 
of form is a delusion wrought by demons. Men should avoid 
all contact with demons. For if it be argued that such things 
are incredible, yet people say they have heard them on good 
authority or have experienced them. When in Italy he himself 
had heard that in a certain region hostesses of inns were said 
to give something to travellers in their cheese by which they 
became beasts of burden and carried loads. Their form was 
restored when the work was done. Throughout the change their 
mind remained human, as did that of Lucius, transformed to 
an ass. These things are either false or so extraordinary as to 
be beyond belief. Demons can do nothing save by God's 
permission. Iftbey do such things, it is-not-by-ereating real 
substances, but by changing-the-appearance of things, making 
them seem to be what they are not. Demons cannot change 
body or mind to animal forms. But the phantasm of a sleeping 
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man may be presented to the senses of others in corporeal 
form, and the man may seem to himself to be transformed and 
to carry burdens. Prestantius used to tell how his father took 
the cheese and slept profoundly for some days. On waking 
he said that he had been made a sumpter-horse, and carried 
provisions for the Roman soldiers. All this was found to have 
really happened. 

Augustine's theory of transformation as unreal, a delusion 
wrought by demons, influenced medieval theologians. The 
Roman folk-belief which he cites survives among the Southern 
Slavs.* In discussing the Egyptian magicians who countered 
Moses’ miracles he reiterates his opinion that demons cannot 
transform men. But to explain how these magicians, aided, 
of course, by demons, produced frogs and lice he introduces a 
curious theory. Hidden seeds of all corporeally born creatures 
are concealed in the corporeal elements of the world. Through 
subtlety demons know of these hidden seeds of things and can 
scatter them secretly, thus producing, for example, frogs and 
lice from them by accelerating their increase. This is done 
by divine permission, and the demons are not creators, any 
more than is a farmer who scatters seed on the earth a creator 
of corn. This theory also had its part to play in medieval 
theology. 

More than seven centuries later this Italian belief is repeated 
by William of Malmesbury, who heard it and other marvels 
when a boy from a native of Aquitaine, “‘a monk of our house." 
The incident happened in the year 1050. Two hags in a hut 
near Rome could, by witchcraft, change men into horses, sows, 
etc. One night a young man, lodging with them, was turned 
into an ass. They exhibited him and made him assume different 
postures, for he still retained his understanding. They gained 
much money through his feats, and then sold him to a rich 
neighbour, bidding him to keep the ass away from water. 
One day, after the ass had given much entertainment to the 
purchaser and his friends, through the keeper's negligence 
the animal reached a pool, into which he plunged, regaining his 
own form. When the keeper traced the ass's footprints to the 
pool he asked the young man whom he found there if he had 
seen an ass. Then he told his story, and his owner, when he 
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heard it, informed the Pope. Even when the women admitted 
their deed the Pope was doubtful, until St Peter Damian 
assured him that such things were possible, citing from the 
Clementine Recognitions the example of Simon Magus, who 
made Faustinianus assume his (Simon's) form by rubbing 
an unguent on his face.* If this story is not a mingling of 
Augustine's tale and that of Lucius in Apuleius’ romance it 
shows how tenacious folk-belief can be through the centuries. 
Probably Apuleius himself may simply have given literary 
form to such folklore. 

Gervase of Tilbury, who is typical of the popular learned 
opinion of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, inclined to 
believe the current stories of transformation. He speaks of the 
belief in the change of certain women to serpents, distinguished 
by a white ligature. This is wonderful, yet not to be rejected. 
Then he speaks of werwolves, and of women in Greece and 
Jerusalem who change to asses men who spurn their love, 
restoring them afterward through pity. This is probably an 
echo of crusaders’ stories. Gervase is uncertain whether to 
regard these changes as delusions, or as due to seeds of things 
collected by demons, as in Augustine's theory (which, however, 
referred only to the making of frogs and lice). He also speaks 
of old women becoming cats, and of how, if wounded in that 
form, a similar wound is found on their own bodies.5 

Meanwhile, officially, if not successfully, the belief in trans- 
formation had been condemned. The famous Canon Episcopi, 
long held to have been set forth at the Council of Ancyra 
(A.D. 314), though actually an ordinance of Charlemagne's 
time, condemned magic and insisted that women were merely 
suffering from demoniac delusions when they believed that they 
rode on animals through the air with Diana as their leader, 
and that to change any creature into another form was im- 
possible. Anyone believing such things was no better than an 
infidel. This canon, found first in the collection of canons made 
by Regino of Prum about A.D. 906, reappears in the German 
penitential of the Corrector, given by Burchard, and also in 
his own collection of decrees, as well as in the decrees of Ivo 
of Chartres. But it finally became definitely part of Canon 
Law by being reproduced in the Corpus juris Canonici of the 
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great canonist, Gratian of Bologna, about 1140.6 The canon 
is interesting as showing that at the time of its promulgation 
there was strong disbelief among the learned in the flight of 
women or witches through the air and in transformation. It 
was later to give much heart-searching to theologians and 
demonologists when witches by thousands confessed to having 
ridden through the air to the Sabbath or to changing their 
form. 

Thomas Aquinas, in common with the great scholastic 
theologians, is emphatic on the impossibility 'of demons chang- 
ing men into animals. This would be an offence against the 
divine law of nature.^ What happened, then, to make people 
believe that transformation had occurred? One explanation, 
long held, was that the demons caused an illusion in the mind 
of the man supposed to be transformed, or in the minds of 
onlookers. Men's senses were deluded in dreams or in waking 
life so that they believed the thing that was not. St Augustine's 
doctrine of the seeds of things was also used. Demons could 
bring together such seeds and accelerate their development, or 
mingle the elements of bodies, or add to them foreign elements, 
and thus appear to change them.® 

Later demonologists elaborated these views in the fiftecnth 
and sixteenth centuries. Then popular belief in transformation, 
the repeated assertions of witches that they had become cats 
or other animals, and the confessions of alleged werwolves 
kept the subject alive. One theory combined illusion with a 
kind of creative act —namely, that demons made aerial bodies 
of animals, which they assumed, or with which they endued 
the person who appeared to be transformed? Or demons 
might go about in the body of a wolf or cat, and, as with the 
aerial body, cause men to believe that this was So-and-so 
transformed.? Or demons clothed men with actual wolf-skins, 
in which they went about acting as wolves. In the fifteenth 
century concessions were made by some to the popular belief. 
Nicolaus Jacquerius, in his Flagellum Hereticorum Fasciniatorium 
(1458), says that it is Catholic faith to believe that certain 
things may be transformed by the help of demons.“ At the 
same time writers like Alfonso de Spina (1459) maintained 
that transformation was impossible, though the Devil, by God's 
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permission, might make things seem other than they were.!? 
Where a witch was found with a wound on her body which 
had been given to the animal into which she was supposed to 
be transformed this was explained on the illusion theory that 
a demon, masquerading as an animal, made the witch believe 
she was transformed, and transferred the wound to her. These 
views were held by Girolamo Visconti (c. 1460), by Jordanes 
de Bergamo (c. 1460), and were set forth in the famous Malleus 
Maleficarum (1487) .'* 

Nevertheless, actual transformation was accepted by such 
demonologists as Jean Bodin, in his De Magorum Demonomania 
(1580), and Henri Boguet, in his Discours Exécrable des Sorciers 
(1602). The transformation was effected by different means— 
for example, by rubbing the body with a magic salve, as did 
the classical strix. Here the main proof of the change was that 
when the animal (the witch transformed) was wounded the 
witch was later found to have the same wound. This was the 
popular belief, accepted in evidence at later witch-trials as a 
scientific proof of shape-shifting. Only a few believed that 
whatever delusion caused the belief in transformation was 
itself a form of madness. While Marcellus of Side had taken 
this view many centuries before, Wier in the sixteenth century 
maintained that lycanthropes were deluded by the Devil, and 
J. de Nynauld, who admitted the existence of folie louviere, 
thought that most lycanthropes were mentally afflicted by the 
Devil or that he had given them unguents, potions, or powders 
by which their senses were affected.!* 

The frequent discussions on transformation in fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century writers show that the belief itself was stronger 
than before; and that instances of it occurred was proved by 
evidence in the Inquisition and witch-trials. In medieval 
times when scholars had concluded that transformation was 
a delusion no one who maintained that he had changed his 
form was punished on that charge, beyond, perhaps, having to 
do penance for holding the belief, as Gratian's Decretum shows. 
Why, then, were men and women, from the fourteenth century 
onward, put to death for believing themselves transformed, 
when the best authorities maintained that they were deluded 
by the Devil? Should they not rather have been pitied for 
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such a delusion? By no means! For, so it was argued now, if 
they had not first entered into a pact with the Devil, making 
themselves his subjects, they would not have been liable to 
his delusive powers. Had the minds of inquisitors and judges 
not been obsessed by the belief in demons they would surely 
have said not only that transformation was impossible, but that 
illusions of shape-shifting had nothing to do with demons. 

The theory of delusion of the senses is but another form 
of the belief in glamour, already noticed, and ascribed both to 
jugglers and supernatural beings. A story in the Paradise of 
Palladius (c. 420) illustrates the theory. An Egyptian, whose 
advances a married woman refused, invoked the help of a 
magician, who caused her to appear as a mare. Her husband 
took her to St Macarius, who had been made aware of the 
matter by revelation and who said this was a delusion. By 
means of holy water he removed the glamour and bade the 
woman be more strict in attendance at Holy Communion, for 
this had happened through her neglect of it. Jacques de Vitry 
gives a fuller version of this story, and adds that magicians 
cannot delude the penitent, but sinners only. Sorceresses cause 
men to think that their wives are changed to animal form.15 
Étienne de Bourbon teaches that demons delude by imaginative 
force, by making things appear as if changed and by causing 
men to believe that they are changed. Thus an enchanter made 
demons so to affect men that they believed that a person pulling 
a stick with a thread was drawing a great beam with a rope. 
Or when the enchanter cut a rope in pieces they thought that 
he was cutting up his horse; he gave them the pieces, and 
when the glamour ceased they had only pieces of rope." 

The theory that a demon could take the form of a person 
and do ill deeds which were then ascribed to the victim is 
illustrated by Map's story of an evil spirit who, in the form of 
a woman, cut the throats of three children of a knight soon 
after their birth. Watch was kept when the fourth child was 
born, and a woman having the appearance of a certain well- 
known matron was caught as she tried to slay the child. The 
actual matron was sent for, and the false one was branded on 
the face and flew away wailing. For envy of the matron's 
good deeds the demons had thus tried to disgrace her.'? 
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Kindred stories of the harmful striga, a demon in a woman's 
form, are given by Etienne de Bourbon. By means of strige 
the Devil deludes when he takes the form of a woman riding 
on a wolf, and kills children by God's permission because of 
the parents’ lack of faith! In Armorica a woman lost two 
children at the end of their first year. Other women told her 
that this was done by strige, who drank their blood. When 
her third child was a year old she watched, and placed an iron 
pot-lid in the fire. At midnight she saw an old. woman, a 
neighbour, enter by the closed door on a wolf and approach 
the cradle. The mother dashed the red-hot lid in her face, and 
she fled. Next morning the neighbour, in spite of her face being 
burned, denied all knowledge of the deed. The bishop was 
sent for, and, knowing her good character, adjured the demon 
to appear. He did so in the woman's form, and at the bishop’s 
command removed the burned skin from her face, transferring 
it to his own, thus revealing his fraud. In Norse belief witches, 
troll-women, and demoniac beings rode on wolves bridled 
with snakes, and the wolf was ''the troll-women's steed,” 
“the dusky stallion on which the Night-farer goeth." Possibly 
French stories of strige riding on wolves came to France 
through the Northmen.!? 

We now turn to the belief in lycanthropy (Avxos, wolf; 
avOowmros, man), world-wide and of ancient occurrence. 
While the wolf-form has been general in Europe and North 
Asia, in other regions that of other ferocious animals is taken. 
We deal here only with the medieval belief, which can be 
traced back to Greco-Roman, Teutonic, and Celtic traditions 
of an earlier time, glancing also at the alleged transformation 
of witches into other forms. 

An early medieval reference to Teutonic belief is that of 
St Boniface, Archbishop of Mayence in the eighth century, 
who speaks of the belief of the Saxons in fictos lupos, obviously 
werwolves. Later Teutonic evidence is supplied by Burchard's 
Corrector. A question in this penitential refers to the Parce 
and their gifts to men at birth, one such gift being the power 
to change into a wolf or other form at will. The Teutonic 
name for this, he adds, is Werewulff. For belief in such a trans- 
formation a penance is appointed. "The connexion of this 
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power with the Parce (probably Teutonic Norns) is curious, 
but probably is associated with the idea that this power of 
shape-shifting was innate in certain men.* It should be 
observed that the mere belief in the possibility of such a change 
is here condemned. Nevertheless, the belief was widespread 
among the Teutonic peoples, both wolf and bear being favourite 
animals. The change was effected by donning a wolf-skin (hence 
the name ‘ skin-changer,’ as in Latin versipellis), or a girdle of 
wolf or human skin, or by having these forced upon one. The 
girdle was held in place by a buckle with seven catches. When 
the buckle was broken off the transformation ceased. The man 
was a wolf or bear by night; or he assumed this form for nine 
days, or for three, seven, or nine years, the eyes alone retain- 
ing a human appearance. The belief was mingled with and 
influenced by the fact that wild warriors and outlaws—for 
example, the berserkr—wore skins of wolves or bears, and, victims 
of ungovernable passion, often acted like the animals. The 
Norse sagas have several references to these beliefs. 

The Volsunga Saga tells how King Volsung had ten sons and 
a daughter, Signy, married to King Siggeir. Through jealousy 
Siggeir slew Volsung and bound his sons in the stocks, where 
his mother, in the form of a wolf, devoured them all save the 
youngest, Sigmund, who by Signy’s craft overcame the wolf. 
Signy exchanged forms with a sorceress, and had a son, Sinfjotli, 
by Sigmund. Sigmund and Sinfjotli later took to a wandering 
life, and on one occasion came to a house where two men were 
sleeping. Wolf-skins hung above them. For nine days they were 
wolves, and on the tenth came out of their skins. Sigmund and 
Sinfjotli donned the skins and became wolves. After agreeing 
that neither should attack more than seven men without 
howling for the other each went his way. When Sinfjotli 
alone slew eleven men Sigmund, indignant at this breach 
of their agreement, flew at his throat and wounded him. 
When the wound was healed they agreed to lay aside their 
skins for ever, and burned them. While in some respects this 
tale suggests the berserkr clad in a wolf-skin, it is a witness to 
the werwolf belief, for, as Godmund says to Sinfjotli in the 
poetic Edda, “ Thou thyself hast eaten wolves’ meat and 
murdered thy brother. Thou hast often sucked wounds with 
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cold mouth, and slunk, loathsome to all men, into the dens of 
wild beasts.” 10 

Another story, in the History of Hrolf Kraka, relates how the 
wife of Hringo, King of Upland, a woman with magic powers, 
threw a wolf-skin glove at her stepson, who had refused her 
love, and bade him depart into the woods. There, as a huge 
black bear, he devoured his father's flocks, but at certain times 
became a man. One day he met his betrothed, but was able 
to allay her fears of his bear-form, for she recognized him by 
his eyes. She lived with him in his cave, until he was slain by 
his father. 

Modern collections of German and Scandinavian folk-tales 
contain many werwolf stories, showing the long persistence of 
the belief. In German witch-trials witches were often accused 
of becoming cats, a belief referred to by Hans Vintler in his 
Blume der Tugend (c. 1411). The charge usually involved the 
story of a wounded cat and of a woman found later with a 
similar wound. Gervase of Tilbury, referring to local French 
belief in his day, says that it is well known how women in the 
form of cats had been wounded and next day the same wounds 
or mutilations found on them.?? 

Among Slavic peoples the werwolf belief has existed for many 
centuries. Some people have the power of becoming werwolves, 
but the change happens to others by the influence of hostile 
magic power. À tradition dating from the thirteenth century, 
and still found among the Southern Slavs, tells of a werwolf 
(Vukodlak) who followed the clouds and devoured sun and 
moon, causing an eclipse—the werwelf here taking the place 
of the monster of other eclipse myths. In Scandinavian 
mythology wolves of a mythic kind follow and precede the 
sun, while their father, the Fenris wolf, is to swallow the sun at 
the Doom of the Gods, an extension of an eclipse myth. They 
are not said to be werwolves.?? 

Medieval belief in werwolves in France and Italy may have 
been partly formed by traditions of the Northmen. French 
belief is attested by Gervase of Tilbury. Werwolves are called 
gerulfos, and at the change of the moon some men are turned 
into wolves. Pontium de Capitolio, an exile, wandered in the 
forests of Auvergne. One night, disturbed by much fear, he 
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turned into a wolf by alienation of his mind. Now he devoured 
infants and bit older people, terrifying the whole countryside. 
When a carpenter struck off his foot with an axe he resumed 
human form, and in open confession acknowledged that this 
mutilation was his salvation. For, adds Gervase, it is said that 
the cutting off of a member relieves the wer-animal from the 
transformation. He describes how another man wandered 
apart at the time of the new moon, and, leaving his clothes 
under a bush or in a cave, rolled in the sand and became a wolf. 
Over his prey he would stand with gaping jaws, for he alleged 
that wolves run thus because they can open their mouths only 
with great trouble and with the aid of their feet. Hence if 
pursued they would not be able to open their mouths and 
would lose their prey.** 

In England and Scotland medieval local werwolf stories 
are lacking, but there are traces of the belief. The word were- 
wulf occurs in the ecclesiastical laws of Canute as a term for 
the Devil, who wounds and kills men; and Gervase says, ‘‘ In 
England we often see men changed to wolves at the changes 
of the moon, which kind of men the French call gerulfos, but the 
English werewlf, for were is in English virum, and wlf, lupum." * 
John of Salisbury refers to classical examples of the belief, 
and William of Malmesbury also alludes to the superstition. 
A treatise on hunting, Maister of Game, written in the early 
fifteenth century, speaks of werwolves which devour men and 
children, and eat nothing else from the time that they are 
* a-charmed with mannes fleisch." They are called werwolves 
so that men may “ be war of them." ?* Giraldus Cambrensis 
speaks of the belief in Ireland, Wales, and Scotland about 
witches changing to hares and sucking the milk of cattle, 
though he regards the transformation as a delusion of the 
senses. The belief in the change to cat- or dog-form must have 
been common, to judge by its frequency in later English and 
Scottish witch-trials.?? 

A Latin poem on the “ Wonders of Ireland," from a 
thirteenth-century manuscript, speaks of men with a wonderful 
gift transmitted from ancestors by which they change them- 
selves to wolves and devour sheep. When they do this their 
true bodies are left behind, and they command their friends 
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not to move them, lest they should not be able to return to 
them. The change is here due to the soul leaving the body 
and occupying that of an animal or assuming animal-shape. 
If wounded while in wolf-form a similar wound is found in the 
actual body, in the mouth of which raw flesh is also sometimes 
seen.?? These Irish beliefs are mentioned by various medieval 
writers. Giraldus Cambrensis tells of a priest who, travelling 
through Meath, made a fire in a wood, when a wolf approached 
desiring him to come to his dying wife. The wolf explained 
that they were natives of Ossory, the people of which had been 
cursed by St Natalis to take, two by two, wolf-form for seven 
years. The priest followed the wolf and found his wife as a 
she-wolf in a hollow tree. He was persuaded to give her the 
Sacrament, because, turning down her skin a little, she proved 
that she was a woman. Giraldus alleges that he was asked at 
the Synod of Meath two years after to give his advice on this 
incident, and that it was then referred to the Pope.?? A passage 
in the Book of Ballymote, compiled in the fourteenth century, but 
containing matter of earlier date, says that “‘ the descendants 
of the wolf”? in Ossory could change themselves and go forth 
to devour people. St Patrick is also said to have cursed a 
certain *' race " in Ireland so that they and their descendants 
are wolves at a certain time every seventh year or for seven 
years on end.*° 

These may be explanatory legends about older wolf-totem 
clans, later accused of lycanthropy—a superstition already 
current—when totemism required to be explained. They 
would then be parallel to ancient Greek stories connected 
with totemism. To the same category may be referred the 
statement of early travellers in Ireland about the Irish taking 
wolves as godparents, praying to them to do them no ill, and 
using their teeth as amulets. Lycanthropy was apt to run in 
families. Laignech Fáelad and his family could take wolf- 
form, and Laignech was called Fáelad (* wolf-shape") because 
he was the first of them to go as a wolf.?! 

The existence of the belief in medieval times is also shown 
by its frequent occurrence in popular romances. Marie de 
France, probably giving literary form to existing folk-belief, 
made it the subject of her Lai du Bisclaveret (thirteenth century). 
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A knight went from time to time to the forest, then the haunt 
of many werwolves, undressed, and became a wolf. He told 
his wife this secret. On one of these occasions she obtained 
his clothes, and he had to remain a wolf. As a wolf he had 
human wisdom, and eventually, through the king's command, 
regained his clothes, and consequently his own form, but not 
before he had avenged himself on his wife. The poem explains 
that bisclaveret is Breton for the Norman garwof. — Bisclaveret 
may be bleizgarv, ‘ wild wolf,’ though garv, like garou, may be 
borrowed from Northern sources and itself mean ‘ werwolf.’ 
This story is found in other literary forms—in the Roman de 
Renard of the Clerk of Troyes (fourteenth century), in the Lai 
de Melion, in Arthur and Gorlagon, and elsewhere. In Gorlagon 
the change occurs when Gorlagon is struck with the thin end 
of a sapling which grew up at his birth.®? 

The English poem, William and the Werewolf, translated 
about 19350 from a twelfth-century original, Guillaume de Palerme, 
belongs to this cycle of tales. The King of Spain's son, 
Alphonse, changed to wolf-form by his stepmother, rescues 
the King of Sicily's child, William of Palermo, whom his 
uncle wishes to murder. The story relates the wolf's care 
for the boy, his adventures, and his eventual retransformation 
by means of a magic ring, bound with a thread of red silk 
about his neck, together with reading from a book. In the 
Morte d’ Arthur Sir Marrok was betrayed by his wife, for she 
made him a werwolf for seven years. The medieval Breton 
legend of St Ronan tells how the saint had once taken the 
form of a wolf and eaten children.?? 

During the witchcraft epidemic, from the fourteenth century 
onward, many persons were put to death for lycanthropy or 
other forms of shape-shifting, whether the change was believed 
to be actual or illusory, the result of demoniac influence. The 
phenomenon was never proved from the first-hand evidence 
of educated people. Those who were accused, like the mass of 
medieval folk, believed the change to be real. Evidence of it, 
or of the demoniac power which seemed to cause it, was wrung 
from victims by torture, and in addition to this there were a 
few stock cases which kept recurring at trials as evidence of 
the possibility of the change. Those who condemned witches 
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to a cruel death were much given to accepting from others, as 
proof of objective facts, statements which were evidence only 
of subjective illusions.?* Writers on this matter in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries show the most extraordinary 
credulity. Some, like Bodin, believed in a real transformation, 
or that the Devil clothed men with actual wolf-skins or with 
skins condensed out of air.5 Some thought that the Devil 
wrought by fantasy or by means of unguents on victim or 
onlookers, both they and the victim imagining that he or she 
was an animal.’ Others suggested that the Devil caused 
the victim in sleep to imagine that he was a wolf and that he 
actually performed the actions of which he dreamed. This 
is akin to William of Auvergne's story of a man who thought 
himself transformed into a wolf and hid at such times in a 
cave. He believed that he went about devouring children 
while he was asleep, but this was really done by a demon 
possessing a wolf. In all such theories the Devil was behind 
the scenes, and for being in league with the Devil the victims 
suffered.?? 

A few, more rational, regarded lycanthropes as lunatics who 
imagined that they were wolves. This view had been enter- 
tained in antiquity. The more modern writers who accepted 
it, like Wier, were apt still to see diabolic influence in the 
mental delusion.?? Nevertheless, common sense did sometimes 
prevail, and even some alleged werwolves condemned to death 
were set free or received treatment as lunatics.*? The delusions 
of melancholia were doubtless one main cause of the belief in 
shape-shifting. The prevalence of the belief in the later Middle 
Ages and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries may be 
explained by the equal prevalence of such delusions. These 
were in great part due to the miserable conditions under which 
thousands of the peasantry lived, on the verge of starvation; 
to their preconceived ideas; and to the terror induced by the 
current demonology, with its sinister shapes of fear and horror, 
as well as its peculiarly vile conceptions of cruelty and sensu- 
ality. Half-insane persons, whether believing they were wolves 
or not, impelled by starvation, may have killed and eaten 
human victims. Again, necrophagy is not unknown to mental 
science, and this was commonly alleged of werwolves and of 
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witches at the Sabbath. This crime was largely hallucinatory, 
but may have had a basis in fact. The common idea that the 
change to animal-form was for a certain period, so many days 
or years, and the statement that the victim knew when the 
change was about to come, are suggestive of periodical or 
recurrent attacks of insanity. 

Happily the dark shadow of lycanthropy, if it still hangs 
over certain savage or barbaric regions, has long been lifted 
from the life of civilized men. 
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Tue atmosphere of the miraculous which surrounded the ^ 


medieval mind made credible the most incredible stories about 
death and the dead. The powers ascribed to relics show that 
archaic conceptions of the continued action of the soul on a 
corpse or part of it, or of life and influence in the corpse, still 
survived. Theological theories gave respectability to these 
survivals in popular thought, but their true character is obvious 
to students of savage or even civilized pagan ideas about the 
dead. As we shall see, the forgotten tomb of a saint was often 
indicated by visions. Mysterious lights might also make it 
known. Gregory of Tours describes such a light seen at a crypt 
at Maillé. Two possessed persons came there and cried, “‘ Here 
rests Solemnis. Open the crypt and render him worship, for 
this will benefit the land." When the tomb was opened the 
usual miracles followed.! Gregory also tells of two virgins 
buried at Tours on a hill which became covered with a thicket. 
Lights were observed there on the eve of a feast, and one man 
saw a candle shining with great brilliance. Meanwhile the 
virgins appeared to another man, saying that their tombs must 
be protected from the rain. When the thicket was cut away 
and the tombs laid bare they were found to be covered with 
wax which had the odour of nectar.? 

This fragrant odour was often exhaled when a saint's tomb 
was opened. Pope Gregory relates that from the tomb of the 
monk Merulus there came an odour “as of a storehouse of 
every kind of sweet flowers." * This ‘ odour of sanctity ’ was 
exhaled also by living saints, but it was produced mostly after 
death and sometimes continued for centuries. In his great 
work on mysticism Górres gives many examples of it, and adds 
that it is very penetrating, since the Acts of St Trevera tell 
that it spread for a mile round when the tomb was opened. 
Görres maintains that this odour comes from an oil secreted 
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by the body as a result of the vegetable diet of the saintly 
ascetic ! 4 

Sometimes the lights at a tomb were borne by supernatural 
visitants. St Stremonius, Bishop of Clermont, was buried at 
Issoire, but no worship was accorded him. Years after his 
successor saw the church full of light and heard a choir singing. 
Looking in, he saw many white-robed ones round the tomb 
carrying lights. Next morning he ordered it to be decorated 
and made an object of reverence.5 

That the spirit lingers round the tomb for a time after death 
was a widespread belief and passed over into popular Christian 
thought. Pope Gregory tells how a monk, attending the funeral 
of a brother monk, stayed behind at the grave and heard the 
dead man call to him from it. He himself died ten days after.* 
The spirit might still animate the corpse, or the latter was 
endowed with powers of action. When the body of Bishop 
Helius of Lyons was despoiled by a pagan he was clutched by 
the corpse and held till morning. The judge condemned him 
to death, but Helius still kept hold of the man, making it 
understood that he had suffered sufficiently. Another man, 
who raised the cover of the tombs of St Agricola and St Vitalis 
in order to take some of the ashes, found his hand so held by 
the cover that his helpers could hardly remove it.? ‘‘ The 
greatest marvel that I know," says Walter Map, concerned a 
Welsh malefactor and unbeliever. He died in the house of 
William Laudun, a brave soldier, who told the Bishop of Here- 
ford how the Welshman returned night by night, and summoned 
his fellow-lodgers by name, when they became ill and died in 
three days. Now only a few survived. The Bishop thought that 
God might have given permission to the evil angel of the man 
to make his dead body restless. He advised Laudun to dig up 
the corpse, cut the neck, sprinkle body and grave with holy 
water, and rebury it. In spite of this being done, the survivors 
were still assailed, and finally Laudun himself was summoned. 
He drew his sword and pursued the malefactor to the grave 
and clave its head to the neck. The trouble now ceased, and 
Laudun did not die as a result of the summons.® The Lanercost 
Chronicle, under date 1295, relates that a wicked monk died 
excommunicate, his corpse haunting men with illusions of 
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lights. He entered the house, near Paisley, of Sir Duncan 
of the Isles, assuming a body, either natural or of aerial sub- 
stance, black, heavy, and palpable. At noonday, garbed as a 
monk, he sat on the gable of the barn. When arrows were shot 
at him, or he was pierced by a pitchfork, the substance of these 
things was burned to ashes. Men who tried to wrestle with 
him were thrown heavily. One evening, as the household sat 
round the fire, he entered and troubled them with blows and 
missiles. All rushed out save the knight’s eldest son, who 
grappled with him, but was found dead next morning.’ 
These and similar tales of the period resemble the story of 
Glam, the revivified corpse in the Grettis Saga, the best example 
of the old Norse belief that the dead lived on in their barrows 
and might become monsters of the vampire kind, harrying 
theliving. Other Norse stories told how those who opened the 
barrows for treasure were attacked by the barrow-wight, or haug- 
bui—half ghostly, half bodily. Asmund was buried alive with 
his dead friend Aswid. When the barrow was rifled by Swedes 
Asmund came forth all bloody because Aswid's revitalized 
corpse had fought with him. Aswid first ate his horse and dog, 
and then turned on Asmund, who cut off his head and impaled 
the body with a stake, the method pursued with vampires.!? 
There are other stories of a more pleasing kind ascribing life 
and movement to the dead. Three such tales may be cited 
from Gregory of Tours. Hilary, a senator of Dijon in the fifth 
century, lived with his family and servants in great chastity. 
He died before his wife, and at her burial his corpse raised its 
arm and embraced her neck. Two priests of great sanctity in 
Bordeaux were buried in church. When the choir-offices were 
sung their voices were heard mingling sweetly with those of the 
living.! A married pair at Clermont about A.D. 500 lived in 
entire continence. When the wife died the husband revealed 
this, whereupon the corpse smiled and bade him be silent. He 
died soon after and was buried in a tomb against the opposite 
wall. Next morning the two tombs were found together, and 
were now called * the Two Lovers." !3 Pope Gregory relates 
that a priest prepared a grave for himself at Preneste. The 
abbot of the place, when dying, asked to be buried in it, saying 
that it would be large enough for both. When the priest died 
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the abbot's body was found to fill all the grave. ‘ Where is 
your promise? ” said the dead priest. The abbot's body now 
turned round, making room for him.!? Cesarius of Heisterbach 
narrates how a feud was continued in the tomb. Two genera- 
tions of peasants in the diocese of Cologne had lived in strife. 
The heads of each family died in one night and were buried in 
one grave. The corpses were seen to turn their backs, and dash 
heads, backs, and heels against each other with great violence. 
With difficulty one was removed and buried elsewhere. 
While burial in a church or near a saint's relics was sought 
after, there were dangers in this for evil-livers. Antoninus, an 
enemy of God and hateful to men, was buried in the basilica 
of St Vincent at Tours. During the night the sarcophagus 
was mysteriously thrust out of the window. Next day it was 
replaced in the church, but again was found ejected; and in 
Gregory of Tours’ day it still lay outside.!5 Pope Gregory cites 
several such stories. Two nuns were indiscreet in speech and 
disregarded the bishop's threat of excommunication. Both 
died and were buried in church. When the deacon at Mass 
uttered the words, ‘‘ If there be any who do not communicate, 
let them depart," their old nurse, who used to give an offering 
for them, saw them on several occasions rise from their graves 
and go out of the church. She informed the bishop, who 
made an offering for them, and they were not again seen to 
leave the church. Thus it was known that they had received 
the Communion of the Lord from His servant's hand—a curious 
statement, but probably meaning that the offering had pre- 
vailed for them.!* Valerianus in Brescia, a wanton liver, was 
buried in the church of St Faustinus, who appeared to the 
church-officer and bade him tell the bishop to remove the body 
or in thirty days he would die. The man was afraid and, even 
after a second appearance of the saint, refused. On the thirtieth 
day the bishop suddenly died." Pope Gregory, who was told 
this by an honourable man of Brescia, delights in tales which 
make death grisly and horrible. In another version of this story 
an angel takes the place of the saint. It is said that the Fiend 
has power over bodies of the unworthy buried in holy ground. 
Bodies have been cast out, the grave-clothes remaining in the 
tomb.!5 This is illustrated by another story of Pope Gregory's. 
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A dyer in Rome was buried in the church of St Januarius. At 
night the sexton heard his spirit cry, “ I burn! I burn!" He 
informed the dyer's wife, who sent some of the guild of dyers 
to investigate. The body could not be found, but the garments 
were untouched, and were kept in the church as a perpetual 
reminder of the event. ‘‘ By this we gather what torments his 
soul suffered whose body was thus cast out," is the Pope’s 
comment.1? 

The body sometimes shared the torments of the soul. A 
nun with a foolish tongue was buried in church. The sexton 
saw her at night brought before the altar, cut in two, and one 
part of her body burned in fire. Next morning the marble 
floor showed marks of burning. In the Gesta Romanorum is 
found the story of an angel who appeared to Eucherius, telling 
him that Charles Martel was damned, and bidding the Bishop 
open his tomb. This was done, and a dragon flew out, leaving 
the tomb burning. In another version Eucherius was taken 
by an angel to Hell and saw the King's body and soul in the 
fire. He caused the tomb to be opened, and a demon in the 
form of a serpent came out with much smoke.3! Among many 
stories about death which point a moral in Caesarius of Heister- 
bach's collection is one of a pilgrim at Kónigswinter who com- 
plained to some soldiers about their wives chattering in church. 
In his town, he said, a girl loose of tongue was buried in the 
atrium of the church. Smoke issued from the tomb, and the 
upper half of her body was found consumed by fire. Her virtue 
of chastity pleased God: her vice of slander displeased Him, 
as this plainly showed.?* At the request of a usurer his bag of 
money was buried with him. Thieves opened the grave and 
were terrified to find a toad on his breast and another at the 
bag of money handing the coins to the first, who placed them 
on the usurer's heart. His insatiable heart was thus satisfied 
with his wealth.?? This resembles one of Gregory of Tours’ 
stories. In France a pretended holy woman received gold to 
ree captives, but kept it in her cell, where it was found at her 
death. The bishop ordered it to be thrown into her tomb. The 
woman was then heard lamenting from it that her gold burned 
her. When the tomb was opened the gold, molten as in a 
furnace, was found pouring with a sulphurous flame into her 
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mouth. The bishop now prayed that her punishment might 
cease.*4 The Count of Pons-Ysar had been given to gluttony. 
His son constantly prayed for him at his tomb, and, when he 
gave a feast to his father's friends, bade them visit it. When 
the stone was raised a horrid toad was found clinging to the 
neck of the corpse.?5 

The ejection of a body from a church might be caused by 
the saint whose relics were there enshrined, on the principle 
that it was risky to approach relics unworthily. But sometimes 
demons removed or abused the body. Pope Gregory relates 
that Valentinus, a man of loose life, was buried in the church 
of the martyr Sirus at Milan. At midnight a noise as of a body 
drawn by force was heard, and two demons were seen drawing 
the corpse out of the church by the legs, in spite of its yells. 
The grave was found empty, the body lying outside the church.?* 
Caesarius speaks of a dying usurer who cried out in terror when 
the field near his house was seen full of crows (or demons in 
their likeness). When he gave up the ghost his soul was carried 
by demons to Hell. During the night, in the presence of on- 
lookers, demons took his body to the roof and then dropped 
it at the threshold. In a house near Cologne the arms and 
hands of a female usurer were seen to be moving after her 
death as if she were counting money. This was the Devil's 
work. The Sub-Prior Gerlacus was sent for, and at his exorcism 
the movement ceased. When he stopped praying it began 
again. He now poured holy water into the mouth of the corpse, 
and it was greedily swallowed! Then he bound it with his 
stole, and so expelled the demons from the body.? Cesarius 
holds that the Devil sometimes sports with the bodies of those 
whose souls he punishes in Hell. A certain monk had a voice 
which all admired, until a religious said, ‘‘ That is not the 
voice of a man, but of a devil." He adjured the demon, which 
came forth, leaving a corrupt and fetid corpse. A wicked 
knight, Everard, lying dead on his bier, was seen to raise him- 
self or be raised by the Devil. Fearing the sport of demons, the 
eyewitnesses bound his body and buried it before Mass.?? 

In that scction of his book which describes the fate of souls 
after death Cesarius tells a story which, like others cited here, 
suggests that body and soul were but little differentiated as 
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far as future punishments were concerned. The concubine of 
a priest desired to be buried with new shoes on her feet. On 
the night following her burial a knight, travelling with his 
servant, heard shrieks and saw a woman clad only in her 
chemise and the aforesaid shoes. As he knew her he took her 
and drew a circle round her and himself with his sword. Far 
off were heard the horn of the demon huntsman and the bark- 
ing of his dogs. The woman trembled, but the knight bound 
her hair about his arm and stood ready with his sword. As 
the huntsman approached she begged her defender to let her 
run off, but he retained her in spite of her efforts to escape, 
until her hair gave way and she fled. The demon seized her, 
threw her over his horse, and made off. The knight was 
hardly believed, even when he showed the woman's hair; but 
when the grave was opened the corpse was seen to be hairless. 
Providing the dead with shoes for their long journey was an 
archaic custom continued into more modern times in Europe. 
Possibly the shoes in this story, which recalls the Wild Huntsman 
legend, may be a reminiscence of the custom.*® 

On the assertion of one whom he would blush to disbelieve 
William of Malmesbury tells the story of the witch of Berkeley, 
the subject of Southey’s ballad. This witch was gluttonous and 
lecherous. One day her jackdaw chattered more than usual 
—a token of calamity. News came of the death of her son and 
his family, and now, in face of her own death, she sent for her 
surviving children, a monk and a nun. She confessed her 
crimes and said that she had always trusted in them to save 
her from the demons who would come to take her. Let them 
at least try to save her body, if not her soul. They must sew 
her corpse in a stag-skin and place it in a stone coffin fastened 
with lead and iron. On this a stone was to be placed, and the 
whole bound with three heavy chains. Psalms must be sung 
for her for fifty nights and Masses said for fifty days. ‘‘ If I 
lie secure for three days, on the fourth bury me, though I fear 
lest the earth should reject me." On the first two nights demons 
burst open the door, though it was secured by an immense 
bolt, and broke two of the chains. On the third night the whole 
monastery in which her body lay shook. A huge devil broke 
the gates in pieces and bade her arise. “ I cannot," said the 
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dead woman, *' because of the chain." *'' You will be loosed, 
but to your cost," was the grim answer. He broke the chain 
as if it were flax, and, dashing open the coffin, drew her out of 
the church. Outside stood a black horse with iron hooks over 
his back; on this he placed her, and all vanished, her cries 
resounding for miles around. “No one who has read Pope 
Gregory's Dialogues will deem this incredible," says the author, 
and goes on to tell how the body of Charles Martel, because 
he had seized monastic properties, was taken visibly from the 
. tomb by demons, as was made known to the Bishop of Orleans 
—another version of the story already cited.?? More fortunate 
was Pope Gregory VI, according to William of Malmesbury. 
He directed that his body be carried to the church-door, which 
was to be secured by locks and bars. “‘ If God be willing that I 
should enter you will hail a miracle; if not, do what you like 
with my body." A whirlwind, sent by God, broke the bolts and 
opened the door. The crowd applauded the miracle, and the 
body was buried beside those of other Popes.?! 

The idea that the dead are troublesome to the living is illus- 
trated by the following story from Caesarius. A soldier left 
his son wealth gained by usury. One night a violent knocking 
at the door was heard. A servant asked who was there. ** Open 
to me: I am the lord of this domain! " was the reply. The 
servant refused, because his lord was dead. After more knock- 
ing the visitant cried, * Take these fish for my son; I have 
hung them at the door." In the morning a basket was found 
full of toads and serpents—infernal food cooked in sulphurous 
fire, says Cassarius.?? 

Examples of another widespread belief, the personification 
of death, are found in the following tales. A noble matron in 
the diocese of Cologne was at the point of death when she said, 
* Fear not; I shall not die, for I saw Death depart from me 
and enter that priest," pointing to one who stood near. She 
began to recover and the priest to sicken, dying on the eighth 
day after. The next two stories show in what form Death 
appeared. The servant of Guntherus, a soldier, while attending 
his children saw a female form, pale of face and clad in white, 
gazing at them over the hedge. She crossed to a house belong- 
ing to another soldier, Hugo, looked over its hedge, and went 
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to the churchyard, whence she had come. The eldest child of 
Guntherus fell sick and said that he would die in seven days. 
Seven days after that his sister Dirina would die, and in other 
seven days his younger sister. These deaths took place, and 
were followed by those of the mother and servant, of Hugo 
and his son. The other story is that of some scholars who, 
from the cloisters of the church at Bonn, saw a human form 
emerge from a tomb in which the canons were buried, cross 
other tombs, and disappear into a grave. Soon after two 
canons died and were buried, one in the tomb from which the 
spectre came, the other in that into which it disappeared.®* 
These appearances warn of coming deaths, and during the 
medieval period, from Pope Gregory onward, many examples 
of curious death-warnings occur. Numerous, too, are stories 
of a pact made by two friends that, if permitted, he who died 
first should appear to the other and make known his state in 
the Other World. These generally serve to show how the 
dead man is punished there, while he warns his friend to repent 
or begs that measures shall be taken to release his soul from 
Purgatory. Less frequently he tells of his happiness in Paradise. 
Angels were believed to carry the soul to Paradise, or demons 
to transport it to punishment, or angels and demons to dispute 
for it, according to its state—ideas borrowed from Judaism.?5 
Hence there are many stories of angels or demons seen by the 
dying or their watchers, or of appearances of the Saviour, the 
Virgin, saints, and martyrs to them. Pope Gregory cites many 
of these, and says that when the vision is that of angels or the 
blessed the room is filled with light and sweet fragrance, and 
the music of Heaven is heard. When sinners die the visions 
are terrifying. Demons, as black men, crows, or vultures, with 
cruel faces and breathing fire, crowd round and insult the 
dying. Or a dragon twines itself round the body, with mouth 
thrust into mouth to draw out the breath.?* A lad who had 
refused to be a monk was thus attacked. The monks bade 
him make the sign of the Cross, but he could not. Then they 
prayed for him and the dragon fled. The lad lived to be an 
exemplary monk.?? Severus, a priest, was sent for by a dying 
man to intercede for him. He was pruning his vines and said 
that he would come presently. Before he arrived the man 
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died. Soon after he returned to life, and said that cruel men, 
breathing fire, met him and led him through dark places, 
when a beautiful youth, with others like him, came and carried 
him back, for Severus was lamenting his death, and, for his 
tears, the Lord had granted him longer life. He now did 
penance and died cheerfully eight days later.? With such 
edifying stories as these were medieval folk bidden to prepare 
for death. 

Folk-belief, savage and civilized, has always known local 
entrances to the Other World, and traditions of these passed 
over to Christian mythology. When belief in a fiery Hell was 
held volcanoes were regarded as its portals. An early reference 
to this is in Tertullian. From the time of Pope Gregory IT it 
was a favourite belief, enshrined in many legends. Hermits 
living near volcanoes would see souls carried into them. 
Gregory, who gave the weight of his authority to the belief, 
speaks of a hermit on Lipari who saw the Arian Theodoric cast 
by the spirits of his victims, Pope John and Symmachus, into 
the volcano there. He thus learned that he had died that day. 
In the eighth century St Willibald speaks of Vulcano as the 
“ Infernus Theodorici." *® A Sicilian hermit saw King Dagobert 
conducted in a skiff by demons to Vulcan. Dagobert cried to 
St Denis and others for deliverance, and these saints, descend- 
ing, took his soul from them and carried it to Paradise.* ^ In 
the time of Notger a religious, returning from Jerusalem to 
Sicily, learned from a recluse there that in the olle Vulcani souls 
suffered torments according to the quality of their sins, and 
that their lamentations were often heard.“ Thomas of Ecleston 
recounts a vision in which the soul of the Emperor Frederick II 
was seen carried to Etna by demons.*? Serbian pilgrims, sailing 
past a volcano, heard voices crying, ** Welcome, welcome, our 
friend from Kolmar. He is cold, prepare a fire for him." The 
man named was known to them; they noted the day and hour 
and found that he had then died. Similar stories of such revela- 
tions made to pilgrims are told by Casarius, who also records 
that men near Etna heard the words, *' Prepare a furnace." 
* For whom?" *' For our friend the Duke of Ceringia, who 
has served us well.” The Duke, a tyrant and apostate, had 
also died in that hour, Such volcanoes, says Cesarius, are 
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mouths of Hell, not Purgatory, since not the elect, but the 
reprobate only are sent into them.** Gervase of Tilbury tells 
how a bishop prayed for souls at Vesuvius when he heard their 
lamentations from the crater. He asked one who he was and 
whether he had hope of salvation. Learning that if the 
Sacrifice were offered for him for a year he would be saved, 
the bishop did this and, returning, addressed the volcano. As 
no reply came he knew that the soul had been set free.** This 
contradicts the opinion of Czsarius, who, nevertheless, speaks 
of prayers and alms offered for such souls. 

Wherever there were volcanoes the same traditions are 
found. The Lanercost Chronicle cites the Bishop of Orkney as the 
authority for the story that in Iceland fire bursts out every five 
or seven years and can be extinguished only by holy water. 
The cries of souls tormented in it are heard ascending from the 
fire.*5 Étienne de Bourbon also calls Etna locus Purgatorii, and 
tells how a man, seeking his lord's horse there, came to a city 
with a little iron gate. Asking the porter about the horse, he 
was told to enter, but not to eat food offered to him. The place 
seemed to be thronged with people. When he reached the hall 
of the chief he was offered many dishes, which he refused. Four 
beds were shown him, one prepared for his lord, the others for 
moneylenders, who must come on a certain day. The chief 
gave him a gold goblet, forbidding him to open it till his lord 
had received it as a sign. The horse was now given to him. On 
his return the goblet was opened. Flames burst from it. It was 
cast into the sea, which became a sea of fire. The lord and 
the usurers were rapt off on black horses that same day.*® 
Caesarius has a story resembling this, but connecting Etna with 
King Arthur, whose legend was brought to Sicily through the 
Norman occupation. The Dean of Palermo sent his servant to 
look for his lost steed. An old man told him that the horse was 
in Etna, where his lord, King Arthur, had it, and that the Dean 
must be informed that he should appear at Arthur's Court 
fourteen days hence. Ifthe servant forgot to deliver this message 
he would be punished. His master mocked at the warning, . 
but in fourteen days he was dead.*' It is not clear how Arthur 
had become lord of a purgatorial or infernal region, but in 
another story of a lost horse, told by Gervase, he dwells in a 
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palace in a delightful plain in the recesses of Etna—a version 
of a legend of the hero in a hill, awaiting the hour to return 
to earth and a victorious career.*? Cesarius perhaps confused 
Gervase's story with one like Etienne’s. Some romances, like 
Florian and Florete, told of a pleasant region in Etna, where the 
fay Morgan held court and whither Arthur went. Though it 
is difficult to see why fairyland should be located in Etna, all 
such Arthurian tales are due to the spread of the Arthurian 
legend in Sicily by the Normans. 

In connexion with the volcano conception of Hell, Pope 
Gregory says that when he was a layman a young man, 
Eumorphius, lived near. At the point of death he sent a 
messenger to one Stephen, bidding him come, for a ship was 
ready to carry both to Etna. The messenger was unwilling to 
go, but at the earnest call of Eumorphius he went. On his way 
he learned that Stephen was dead. Eumorphius died at the same 
time. This ship is doubtless connected with ships or boats of 
the dead like Charon's or that one mentioned by Procopius 
in the sixth century, which carried souls from the Flemish coast 
to Britain.*® 

We may close this chapter with some medieval ideas regard- 
ing the soul. In early Christian art and literature the soul was 
represented as a worshipper, or as a virgin in bright robes, j 
sometimes seen leaving the body of a martyr. From early times 
it was also seen as a winged Psyche, a pygmy, or a little naked 
child, as in classical art. Angels were depicted carrying such 
tiny figures in a veil or shroud to Paradise, or Abraham holds 
them in his bosom and within his robe. In the West, from 
the twelfth century and in earlier lives of saints, angels carry 
souls to Heaven, though it is not said that they are pygmies. 
Such tiny figures were represented as leaving the body of the 
dying by the mouth—an idea of escape known also in ancient 
times—and taken by demons or angels. But, according to 
Irenzus and Augustine, souls have the same form as the body 
—so that they may be known, adds Ireneus.! Many of the 
stories cited here show that the soul had this form in the opinion 
of many. The soul tormented in the material flames of 
Purgatory or Hell must have been believed to have some cor- 
poreal qualities. Long before, Tertullian had insisted on this. 
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** Whatever degree of punishment or refreshment the soul tastes 
in Hades, it gives proof thereby of its own corporeality.” 51 
This was, indeed, a general opinion, and even in Dante's poem 
incorporeal souls have the form of bodies and are subject 
to pain. 

While the stories and art of the medieval period generally 
represent the soul in some of these forms, there are occasional 
descriptions of a different kind. Caesarius of Heisterbach, who 
depicts the soul as having bodily form, or as a beautiful boy— 
* a lovely fuer," in the midst of the viscera, ‘‘ for puer is so 
called from puritas " —gives other accounts of it in his book. 
Thus he says that the soul was declared by Master Rudolph 
of Cologne to be like a spherical glass vessel, with eyes before 
and behind. He also speaks of a female visionary who declared 
the soul freed from the body to be a spiritual substance, 
spherical, in likeness to a lunar globe, adding that it could see 
in every part. Nevertheless, when an angel or a soul appears 
to men it has corporeal lineaments. A distinction is thus 
drawn between visionary and actual appearances. Roger of 
Wendover (d. 1236) also reports a vision, seen by Ailric, who 
dwelt with St Godric near Carlisle. At Ailric's death Godric 
saw his soul as a kind of spherical body like a hot and burning 
wind, which shone like most transparent glass in the midst 
of an incomparable whiteness.5¢ 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE VIRGIN: CULT AND LEGENDS 


Un the fourth century the Virgin was not honoured above 
other saints. In that century great theologians affirmed her 
perpetual virginity, and declared the contrary opinion heretical. 
Some earlier Fathers had opposed the idea of her remaining 
virgin at the birth of Christ, partly because of St Luke ii, 23, 
and partly because it suggested unreality in our Lord's body. 


But the growing love of asceticism and the increasing opinion 


that the Virgin was an ascetic favoured the idea of miracle in 
the birth, as shown in the Book of James (the Protevangelium), 
with its naive incident of Salome’s test.! 

Much later legend was to afford miraculous proof of the 
perpetual virginity. In the early thirteenth century a religious 
had doubts on this subject. He went to the Franciscan Brother 
Egidius, noted for his love ofthe Virgin. Even before he spoke 
Egidius cried, “ Yes, brother, she is virgin before the concep- 
tion, virgin during it, virgin after it." He struck thrice with 
his staff on the ground, and three lilies with equal stalks sprang 
up, witnessing to the truth of this doctrine.? 

The word Theotokos, ‘the God-bearer, was used as a 
theological term for the Virgin in the fourth century. The 
Nestorian controversy, followed by the decrees of the Council 
of Ephesus (A.D. 431), which met in the only church yet 
dedicated to St Mary, where her body was alleged to have 
been buried, made this word inevitable, and gave impulse to 
the existing reverence for the Virgin. In the East the Anti- 
dicomarianites (‘Enemies of Mary’), Bonosus, Bishop of 
Sardica, and the Bonosians, and in the West Jovinianus and 
Helvidius, a Roman layman, maintained that Mary had borne 
children to Joseph after the birth of Christ—a view which 
probably rose in opposition to the celibate asceticism which 
saw in her the highest example of celibacy. Fourth-century 
theologians praised her in unstinted terms, and the unlearned 
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paid her yet higher honours. Epiphanius describes how women, 
coming from Thrace to Arabia, on a certain day conveyed 
cakes consecrated to the Virgin in chariots, and, having pre- 
sented them to her, ate them. This he condemns, saying that 
Mary is to be honoured, not worshipped.? In this rite the con- 
tinuance of pagan custom may be seen, and in respect to the 
cult and legends of the Virgin popular influence is everywhere 
behind them. These affected the official doctrine and practice 
of the Church, though not without being combated by theo- 
logians. How far the cult was directly due to that of goddesses 
cannot now be ascertained, but there was some influence 
from this on the mental attitude of the people toward the 
Virgin. We have already seen how traditions of the three 
Celtic Matres became transformed into legends of the Virgin 
and two attendants in medieval times.* Though connected 
with theological controversy, popular fashion dictated the 
common use of the image or picture of the Virgin and Child 
in houses, on furniture and personal ornaments, or embroidered 
on garments, as one means of showing contempt for Nestorius, 
who objected to the word Theotokos.5 This artistic type 
followed on the Council of Ephesus, where the opinions of 
Nestorius were condemned. Opposition to the more extrava- 
gant aspects of the cult may be seen in a story preserved in the 
Sayings of the Fathers. A widow was told by Satan not to say 
Gloria Patri, but ‘‘ Glory be to thee, Mary, mother of Christ ! ” 
She replied, ‘‘ There is dust in thine eyes, O Satan; why should 
I forsake the Lord and worship a handmaiden? ” * 

The Eastern Church observed a festival of the Virgin in 
January and the Gallican Church on January 18, from the 
sixth century. The Council of Toledo in 656 fixed the date 
of this Western observance as December 18, following a vision 
of Ildefonsus, Bishop of Toledo, who asserted the perpetual 
virginity. St Mary appeared to him and gave him a splendid 
vestment to be worn at Mass on her festival. But festivals 
tended to multiply, and four in the Virgin's honour were intro- 
duced at Rome from the Eastern Church in the seventh century 
—the Purification, observed at Jerusalem in 385 (the time of the 
Perigrinatio Egerie, an account of a pilgrimage which describes 
the doings at the Feast), and from 542 in Constantinople; 
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the Annunciation; the Falling Asleep, or Assumption; and 
the Nativity. The Feast of the Conception of the Virgin is 
first heard of in the East in the eighth century, and appeared 
in the Western Church in the tenth century. 

The Protevangelium, or apocryphal Book of James, is a com- 
posite work, as old as the second century, and may be regarded 
as a work of fiction with a purpose. It tells of the conception 
of the Virgin by one hitherto barren, of her dedication to God, 
and her continual virginity in giving birth to the Child. This 
led to the popular belief that her conception was miraculous, 
if not immaculate or virginal.5 The Feast of the Conception, 
though not immediately observed, was a natural consequence 
of all this. Observance of the feast was local until the dispute 
regarding it in the twelfth century, when revelations proved 
that the Virgin desired its observance.” The dispute was 
whether the Virgin was conceived without sin or in sin—i.e., 
under the power of original sin, but sanctified and preserved 
from actual sin, until the birth of Christ, when the power of 
sin over her was removed. St Bernard opposed the canons 
of Lyons, who, in 1140, introduced the festival and contended 
for the Immaculate Conception. Though great theologians, 
like St Thomas Aquinas, also opposed the doctrine, the festival 
gained ground. In a vision a monk of Clairvaux saw St 
Bernard after his death with a dark spot on his breast, caused 
by his refusal to accept the Immaculate Conception. The first 
theologian of consequence to support it was the Franciscan 
Duns Scotus, and it now became a point of honour with the 
Franciscans to uphold the doctrine against the Dominicans, who 
produced the negative visions of St Catherine in opposition 
to those of St Brigitta in support of it.1° The people followed 
the Franciscans, and the doctrine gained new importance, 
especially after the University of Paris gave it recognition 
toward the end of the fourteenth century. Not till the nine- 
teenth century was it pronounced by the Pope to be a revealed 
doctrine. In medieval art and poetry the conception took 
place through the kiss of the aged Joachim and Anna when 
they met. The pictures of their meeting are often inscribed, 
* Taliter concepta est beata Maria" (“ Thus was conceived 
the blessed Mary ”).™ 
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The Virgin's body was supposed to rest in her church at 
Ephesus. Another tradition spoke of her burial in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat. Nothing was known about the end of her 
life, and speculation soon became rife regarding it. A work 
called Transitus S. Marie was condemned as apocryphal by the 
Gelasian Decree in the sixth century. There had also been a 
Gnostic account of her departure attributed to Leucius. The 
Latin narrative of the Assumption—1.e., her bodily departure to 
Heaven—by Pseudo-Melito, purports to give the true account. 
There are many texts of uncertain date—Coptic, Syriac, Greek, 
and Latin—but the nucleus of the legend may be as old as the 
third century, and it had its origin possibly in Egypt.!* The 
influence of these writings was felt for centuries, though the 
bodily Assumption is not even now de fide in the Roman Church. 
The Festival of the Assumption, originally called the Koimesis 
(Dormitio, “ Falling Asleep ”), its present Eastern title, is 
said to have been established by the Emperor Maurice (4. 602), 
but only gradually was it adopted in the West, and then not 
without protest. The account of the Assumption given by 
Gregory of Tours, probably from Pseudo-Melito, made the 
legend popular in the West.!? 

Such legends as these regarding the Virgin's earlier life and 
death and the writings embodying them correspond to those 
apocryphal gospels which fill up the blanks about our Lord's 
boyhood and His subterranean life in Hades. Both supplied 
a popular demand for information. 

While theologians lavished praise on the Virgin, her name 
had an honoured place in the liturgies as chief subject of 
remembrance or chief intercessor. Individual devotions went 
farther. Justina, a martyr, in a prayer approved by St Gregory 
Nazianzen (330-389), implored her aid against Cyprian, the 
magician. In the fifth century the Emperor Justinian invoked 
her help in the administration of the Empire, and Narses 
sought tokens of her approval before every conflict..4 Pagans, 
now flocking into the Church, perhaps found a ready substitute 
for their goddesses in the Virgin. She began to be regarded as 
a mediatrix before the Divine Mediator. In 754 the Council 
of Constantinople anathematized all who would not so 
regard her or seek her intercessions. While the liturgies are 
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comparatively restrained in their language, popular feeling was 
expressed in more exuberant devotions, and in the early Middle 
Ages the cult proceeded rapidly, especially in the monasteries. 
The Ave Maria was added to the Lord's Prayer in the tenth 
century, and an office of the Virgin came into use especially 
through the influence of St Peter Damian (1007-72), whose 
extravagant language regarding her chimed with the popular 
voice. Saturday was specially dedicated to her, Masses being 
then said in her honour. In 1095 Urban II ordered that the 
Hours of the Virgin should be said every day and the office 
every Saturday. The Ave Maria, especially when repeated 
many times, became a popular form of devotion from at 
least the thirteenth century, and legends told how the Virgin 
rewarded the use of it. An Ave was thought to aid more than 
a prayer, and the Virgin herself had assured men that the 
antiphon Salve Regina was a protective against lightning. “ He 
who has the good custom of saying the Hours of Our Lady,” 
says the author of a fabliau, ** will never be damned on the day 
he says them." !* Writing about 1225, Étienne de Bourbon 
tells how many, out of devotion to the Virgin, kept Saturday 
as a fast day, with bread and water, or by abstinence from 
flesh, or as in Lent, in faith that she would bring them to a 
good end if they observed this for seven years.1e 

While St Peter Damian had already spoken of the Virgin 
as deificata, devotion to her was further stirred by the Psalters 
of the Virgin, greater and less, attributed to St Bonaventura. 
These Psalters copy that of the Old Testament, but with 
Domina for Dominus. Thus, in Psalm cx: *'' Dixit Dominus 
Domine nostre, sede, mater mea, a dextris meis"; and in 
Psalm cxii: '' Beatus vir qui timet Dominam, et beatum cor 
quod diligit illam." The phraseology of these Psalms amply 
justifies the word deificata. Another work of the same kind 
was the Biblia Mariana, attributed to Albertus Magnus. In 
connexion with these current views, theologians fixed the terms 
for varying grades of worship. Latreia was the highest worship, 
that paid to God; dulia was that paid to the saints. Peter 
Lombard had drawn a distinction between the latter and that 
paid to our Lord’s humanity. Later schoolmen now applied 
the term hyperdulia, midway between latreia and dulia, to the 
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adoration due to the Virgin. In effect, however, popular 
devotion to her can hardly be discriminated from that paid to 
Christ. Countless titles of laudation were applied to this Queen 
of Heaven. The new religious orders chose her for their 
patron, the Cistercians dedicating all their churches to her. 
Theologians state gravely what is illustrated by many stories— 
the power of the Virgin over her Son. Guibert de Nogent says, 
“ The Virgin has with Jesus the power which a mother in this 
world has over her son. A mother does not pray: she orders. 
How, then, would not Christ listen to His Mother? St Bernard 
writes, '' If you fear the Father there is Christ the Mediator. 
If you fear Him, Who, though Man, is also God, there is His 
Mother, pure humanity. She will listen to thee. The Son will 
listen to her, the Father to Him." 1? 

St Peter Damian showed that the Assumption of the Virgin 
was more splendid than the Ascension of Christ: angels alone 
preceded Him, but He and all His Court received her.!? 
Cesarius of Heisterbach told how she had caused the end of 
the world to be postponed. Her image was seen to sweat 
during a tempest. A man possessed cried that this was because 
Christ was about to bring the world to an end. The Virgin 
held His hand so firmly that this caused her to sweat. In 
another story of the same kind it was revealed to a religious of 
Clairvaux that Christ had twice bidden the angels sound the 
last trump. Before the final order which would end all was 
spoken she begged Him to spare the evil world a little longer, 
if only for the sake of her friends the Cistercians.!? 

Art and literature prove the height to which the Virgin 
was raised. The earlier representations of her as an historic 
personage gave place from the fifth century to others reflecting 
her position as Theotokos. She appears as the Virgin all 
majestic. Her Court develops along with that of our Lord, 
with processions of saints and martyrs advancing to her throne. 
Martyrs venerate her and present their offerings to her. This 
became more marked in Western than in Byzantine art. 
Toward the end of the ninth century artists in the South of 
France began to execute statues of the Virgin to hold relics. 
These shocked pilgrims who saw them for the first time. Some 
pictures even showed her with the Trinity in her womb, and 
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Gerson destroyed one of these as heretical. The increased 
devotion of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is reflected in 
the contemporary sculpture of churches. Their portals are 
given up to her glorification; coloured windows depict her 
splendours; she holds a sceptre and wears a crown, sometimes 
a triple crown. Popular legends were also depicted. The 
subjects of her Assumption and Coronation began to be shown, 
the former from the seventh, the latter from the twelfth 
century, and she even appears as judge of mankind.??^ The 
dedication of many churches and cathedrals to her shows the 
same sense of her position in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. Her relics became more numerous and popular, and 
churches vied with each other in possessing them. 

Hymns to the Virgin, in which every title and epithet of 
honour is given to her, form no small part of medieval 
hymnology. How far it could go is illustrated by a verse 
of one of Adam of Saint-Victor’s hymns ?! ; 

| Salve, Mater pietatis, 


Et totius Trinitatis 
Nobile triclinium. 


Apart from hymns, poems in her honour began to appear. 
Some lyrics, copying the phraseology of the hymns, were 
written by the later troubadours, a result of the influence of 
St Dominic and the Friars Preachers in Southern France after 
the Albigensian wars, when the cult of the Virgin began to 
spread there. Many troubadours had sung of the ideal woman 
and of ethereal love: it was easy to transfer this to the Woman, 
the Virgin Mary.*? The trouvères also sang her praise, and the 
best known of these, Rutebeuf (thirteenth century), wrote 
several pieces in her honour. One of these, the Ave Maria, 
takes each of the words of the Ave and comments upon it. 
Another celebrates her joys and her mystic qualities : 


Dame, c'est toi qu'on doit prier, 
En tempéte et en grand orage; 

Tu es étoile de la mer, 

Tu es ancre, nef, et rivage, 

C'est toi qu'on doit servir, aimer, 
Tu cs fleur de l'humain lignage, 
Tu es la colombe sans tache, 

Qui porte aux captifs leur message. 
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Clédat shows that some of the phrases and the rhythm 
of Rutebeuf's Chanson de Notre-Dame are borrowed from the 
chansons d'amour, and adds, “ It is without any irreverence 
that the rhythm, the music, and sometimes the words of pro- 
fane poems were applied to hymns composed in honour of the 
Virgin," the dame par excellence.?? 

The miracles de Notre-Dame are popular plays of the fourteenth 
century showing her intervention in some event, often of a 
vulgar kind. Most of them offer the singular contrast of a lofty 
mysticism with a trivial realism. The stories dramatized are 
drawn from sacred writings, legends, chansons de geste, romans 
d'aventure, of different epochs, but all show the manners of the 
fourteenth century.** A poem by Wace on the Conception of 
our Lady (thirteenth century) is believed to have been written 
for one ofthe literary contests called puys d'amour. In Normandy 
the puys of the Conception of the Virgin was the occasion for 
the distribution of prizes to poets who wrote in her praise.?* 

From the eleventh century many hymns and poems dedi- 
cated to St Mary were composed in Germany, and soon she 
was described as a Queen whose Court resembled that of any 
contemporary monarch. Many such lyrics were composed by 
the Minnesingers. In this poetry are found strains of the real 
or theoretic chivalry and homage to women and the knightly 
courtesy of the time.?* 

On a far higher level, dignified and restrained, are the noble 
lines which Dante, in his Paradiso, puts into the mouth of St 
Bernard in praise of the Virgin. They denote the high-water 
mark of this medieval cult. Chaucer paraphrased them in 
beautiful language in the prologue to his Second Nun's Tale, 
and, in the Prioress's Tale, he tells the story of the Christian 
child who was slain by Jews and who constantly sang O Alma 
Redemptoris Mater, ** our lady for to honoure.” Petrarch also 
wrote a hymn to the Virgin. 

Not all examples of the medieval poetic cult of St Mary 
displayed such reticence and restraint as did Dante. Adoration 
was apt to take the form of erotic passion, as in a poem of 
Gautier, to whom the Virgin was ' what a mistress is to the 
most passionate of men. . . . He addressed verses to her daily, 
full of love, erotic songs; he saw her in his dreams, even in his 
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waking hours, under the most voluptuous forms." ** Yet the 
cult gave to poets, no less than monks, the charm of a lofty 
feminine ideal, even if that, at times, was conceived under very 
uman aspects. Some of the fabliaux versify current legends 
(which show the Virgin generous to great sinners and even to 
those who prayed for her aid in committing sin, just as the 
troubadours sought her help in their love affairs. 

While this cult was due partly to popular, partly to monastic, 
influences, yet none poured more contempt on women than 
monks: woman was the Devil’s bait, a hindrance to spiritual 
life. Their celibate condition none the less found an outlet 
for passion in the cult of the Virgin, the ideal woman, woman 
as she never was or could be on this earth. As for the people, 
worship of the Virgin, as well as of female saints, supplied the 
need, derived from pagan tradition, of a female element in 
the divine. This devotion was also a more or less conscious 
attempt to consecrate family life, always endangered in un- 
settled times. The Virgin became the type of womanly 
perfection, as Christ was of manly perfection. Her life was 
assimilated to His. Predictions about her were found in the 
Old Testament; the annunciation of her birth to her mother 
resembled that of her Son to herself; her conception was 
miraculous; her mother sang a hymn at her birth; her 
resurrection and departure from the world were marvellous; 
her miracles were innumerable. In practice she was more 
important than our Lord, especially by her power of intercession 
and her ability to influence the Godhead on behalf of those 
who otherwise had put themselves out of salvation. As in 
thirteenth-century art she is sometimes seated side by side 
with the Trinity, so to the average Christian the Trinity was 
expressed as Father, Son, and Virgin. 

In consequence of this, as well as of the belief in her superla- 
tive goodness and infinite love for humanity, legends illustrating 
her powers were current in the Middle Ages and became more 
common from the twelfth century onward. They are found 
in theological books, sermons, folk-tales, and popular poetry, 
while collections of them were made by various writers. One 
such collection is that of Hugues Farsi, in Latin, of miracles 
wrought mainly by the Virgin’s slipper at Soissons. This was 
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translated into French, with many additions from other sources, 
by Coinci, a monk of Saint-Médard, who died in 1236. 
Caesarius of Heisterbach devotes the seventh book of his 
Dialogus Miraculorum to stories of the Virgin. A manuscript of 
the Faits et Miracles de Notre-Dame in the Bibliothéque du Roi 
contains a hundred and seventy-two miraculous stories. From 
these and other sources we shall now cite some of the legends. 

In the twelfth century it was told how the Roman Emperor 
at the birth of Christ had a vision of a glorious Virgin and a 
Child seated on an altar in the sun, and in one version a voice 
cried, ** Behold the ara celi!” The house whence the vision 
was seen was dedicated to the Virgin, and became the famous 
Church of the Ara Coeli at Rome.!5 

The Virgin often effected her purposes through visions or 
sent supernatural messengers to men. In a great storm at sea 
the Abbot of Rumsey and his company prayed to her for aid. 
One like a bishop was seen walking on the waves, and he told 
the Abbot that the Virgin had sent him. His message was 
that if the Abbot observed the 8th of December as the feast of 
her Conception and preached it all would escape peril.*® The 
monk Renaud, harvesting at Clairvaux, thanked God for bring- 
ing him to such a place. He saw three ladies in white, one very 
beautiful. A mysterious old man, who then vanished, told him 
that they werethe Virgin, St Elizabeth, and St Mary Magdalene. 
They visited the other reapers and then vanished.?® This may 
be a Christian version of some legend connected with the old 
Celtic Matres. The white dress of the vision recalls the fact 
that the Cistercians adopted white robes because this was 
shown by the Virgin in a vision to Alberic, successor of their 
founder. This order was very dear to her. A monk who 
had a vision of the glories of Heaven, and of the members of 
the different orders there, asked the Virgin why he saw no 
Cistercians. She replied, * They are so dear to me that I cherish 
them in my bosom " ; and, opening her cloak, of marvellous 
amplitude, she showed him a vast company of monks, lay 
brothers, and nuns.?* This legend, of which there are different 
versions, was often depicted in art. 

The Virgin favoured those who paid devotion to her. A 
knight, having entered the monastery of Citeaux, could learn 
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only the Ave Maria and constantly repeated it. At his death 
a fleur-de-lis grew from his grave, on every flower of which ap- 
peared in gold the words, Ave Maria. It issued from his mouth.?3 
A robber-knight, who daily said an Ave, robbed a holy man, 
who said that he had a secret to tell him, but only before his 
household. All assembled, save the chamberlain, who was sent 
for. Then the holy man forced him to confess that he was a 
devil in disguise, waiting for a day when the knight would for- 
get his Ave, so that he might drag him off to Hell.** A bishop 
suspended a priest because he could say no other Mass than 
that of the Virgin. She appeared to the bishop, and told him 
that he must reinstate the priest within thirty days or he would 
die. In terror the bishop obeyed, and begged the priest never 
to sing any other Mass.*5 

Evagrius (sixth century) and Gregory of Tours tell a story, of 
which there are many versions, showing how early the Virgin 
was regarded as a protector. A Jewish child had reccived 
Communion with others in a church of the Virgin. His father 
threw him into a furnace. His mother rushed out for help. The 
boy, who was drawn unhurt from the furnace, into which his 
father was later thrown, said that the woman whom he had 
seen with a Child in the basilica had covered him with her 
mantle to protect him against the fire.** 

The Virgin comforted those who fell into despair when dying. 
A priest, devoted to her, was much troubled on his deathbed. 
She appeared and bade him be of good cheer, for he would 
soon be in endless joy.*? She went to much greater lengths for 
those who served her. A poor knight sold his wife to the Devil 
for great riches. When she was taken to mect the Devil by 
her husband, in order to redeem his promise, in great fear she 
entered a church and commended herself to the Virgin. As 
she prayed she slept, and the Virgin, having taken the appear- 
ance of the woman, went with the knight. When they met the 
Devil he reproached the knight for bringing the Virgin instead 
of his wife. The Virgin sent him away, forbidding him to have 
power over those who called on her. She bade the knight cast 
away his wealth, and now, dwelling in her praise, he received 
much riches from her.*® 

Miraculous answers to prayer were given by her. When the 
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food of a monastery dedicated to her failed, the abbot bade the 
monks pray to her all night. Next morning the barns over- 
flowed, and this same increase occurred several years running.*? 

Her miraculous aid was often most practical. When Con- 
stantine erected a basilica to her honour the columns were too 
large to be set up. In a dream she bade the architect take 
three youths, by whose aid the pillars would be raised —advice 
followed with success. In the ninth century Tutilo of Saint- 
Gall was carving her image at Metz when bystanders saw a 
radiant lady setting the tools to his hand and teaching him 
what to do. They told him that he was blessed to have such 
help. When Tutilo went away, on the halo of the image were 
seen the words, ** Mary herself vouchsafed to carve all the 
work." 4 

A story frequently repeated in various forms is that of a 
mother whose son was hanged or imprisoned. The woman had 
often decked the Virgin's image with flowers, and now prayed 
her to restore the youth. When the prayer was unanswered 
she said that she would take away the Child from the image. 
She was about to do this when her son stood by her, saying, 
* What dost thou, mother; behold, the Mother of God hath 
restored me to thee! " 43 | 

One of the Popes said that Mary was the only hope of re- 
conciliation for men, the main cause of eternal salvation. This 
is illustrated by a story in Cesarius of Heisterbach in which a 
monk said to Christ that if He would not deliver him from 
temptation he would complain of Him to His Mother.? A 
spendthrift youth of Liége was taken by his steward to a 
stranger (the Devil) who, that he might gain wealth, induced 
him to renounce God, but failed to get him to renounce the 
Virgin. The youth went to a church and sought mercy before 
an image of the Virgin. As he prayed the knight to whom he 
had mortgaged his lands entered. He heard the Virgin implore 
the Child in her arms to forgive the penitent. ‘ This youth 
renounced me: what can I do for him?” was the answer. 
The Virgin now went to the altar, laid the Child thereon, and, 
prostrating herself before Him, besought Him for her sake to 
forgive. He now raised her up, saying, “‘ Never could I deny 
thee anything; for thy sake I forgive him.” The youth left the 
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church, followed by the knight, who offered him his daughter 
in marriage, and made him his heir. Caesarius, who tells this 
story, says, *' He still lives, I believe, and also his wife's father 
and mother." ** A fabliau contains a parallel to this. A Jewish 
necromancer advised a man, who sought the love of a widow 
in vain, to renounce God, the Virgin, and the saints, and all 
would be as he wished. He agreed to renounce God and the 
saints, but the Virgin—no! The Jew would do nothing for him, 
so now the man besought the Virgin to favour his suit or cause 
his love to disappear. Unseen by him, the image bowed its 
head in agreement. The widow, who happened to be in the 
church, saw this, and agreed to marry the man.“ 

The Virgin often aided men and women in somewhat 
equivocal situations. An oft-told tale is that of the treasurer 
of a monastery who, by instigation of the Devil, eloped with 
a woman, taking the treasure of the monastery as she took 
her husband’s money. Pursued and captured, they were im- 
prisoned, but invoked the Virgin, to whom both were devoted. 
She appeared and reproached them, but, overcome by their 
prayers, summoned the demons who had caused their lapse, 
and bade them remove the infamy. They took the monk to the 
monastery and restored the treasure, and carried the woman 
home, repairing and fastening the box from which she had 
taken the money. Monks and husband were amazed, and, 
going to the prison, found two demons there in likeness of the 
guilty pair. Crowds now arrived, and the demons cried, “‘ Let 
us go; we have deceived the people long enough, and caused 
evil to be spoken of religious persons.” ‘They vanished, and 
monk and wife were asked to pardon their accusers.** This 
story is told by Rutebeuf and other poets. In one version a 
nun eloped with a cleric, who abandoned her. For fifteen 
years she lived a life of shame, and then crept back to the 
convent, where she found that the Virgin, in whose worship she 
had been fervent, had taken her form all these years, so that 
her absence was unnoticed. After confession she lived the rest 
of her life in gratitude. Another story, with many variants, is 
that of an abbess who became pregnant. The nuns complained 
to the bishop, and in fear she prayed to the Virgin, who in a 
vision assured her that all would be well. In her sleep the child 
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was born, and angels were charged to carry it to a hermit. The 
bishop, finding no trace of her guilt, was about to punish her 
accusers, when she confessed and, by virtue of the Virgin's aid, 
was forgiven. The child was taken care of by the bishop in 
order that he might succeed him.* 

In many stories an image of the Virgin bars the way against 
monk or nun wishing to escape from the cloister, or seems to 
reproach such. Sometimes they repent and remain; or, like a 
nun who ran off with a knight, they evade the Virgin. This 
nun married the knight and had children. The Virgin then 
bade her return, and knight and nun, repenting, left their 
children and entered the cloister.*? 

A curious morality exists in the story of a knight who neglected 
his wife for a mistress. The wife complained to the Virgin, who 
said to her in a vision, “ I cannot avenge you on the woman, 
because she bows before me a hundred times a day and says 
Ave.” The woman, hearing this and learning that the wife was 
about to appeal to our Lord, was moved by the Virgin's 
forbearance, and promised to renounce her lover. At an 
earlier date we find a parallel to this. When a mother prayed 
to the Virgin for vengeance on the Emperor Zeno, who had 
debauched her daughter, she was told in a vision that the 
Emperor's alms atoned for his crimes.*! During the Iconoclastic 
controversy (eighth and ninth centuries) a monk was told by 
a demon that he would not be tempted again if he gave up 
worshipping a picture of the Virgin and Child. He asked time 
to consider this, and was sworn to secrecy. Yet he told all to 
an abbot, who said he had better visit every brothel in Jerusalem 
than give up his adoration, which would apparently justify un- 
chastity.?? Dissolute clerics were yet careful to say their Hours 
or pray to the saints. One priest dreamed that when he was 
condemned after death the Virgin entreated her Son for him, 
and he was permitted further probation, our Lady bidding him 
sin no more. On awaking he repented and became a monk.*? 
In a fabliau a monk who reverenced St Peter died without con- 
fession and was taken by demons. St Peter by himself, and then 
with all angels and saints, begged God to let him enter Paradise, 
but in vain. Then he appealed to the Virgin, because her Son 
would not refuse her requests. By her aid the monk was sent 
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back to a new life on earth, so that, living worthily, he might 
obtain a place in Paradise. In a variant the monk, going forth 
to sin, saluted the altar of the Virgin or recommended his soul 
to her care. On one such occasion he was drowned, and the 
Virgin rescued his soul from demons because of his remem- 
brance of her. The Devil appealed to God, but the Virgin here 
also obtained pardon for the monk from her Son, and he was 
sent back to earth.** 

There are stories of the soul's good and evil being weighed 
in the scales of judgment, and, on appeal being made to her, 
the Virgin bearing down the scale in which are few good deeds, 
in spite of the Devil's endeavour to keep down the scale in 
which is a heavier weight of evil deeds—an incident repre- 
sented in medieval art. In the same way the Virgin supported 
for two days the feet of a robber who had been hanged, because 
he always addressed her in prayer before going to steal. When 
the amazed executioner then tried to slay the man with a 
sword she turned aside the weapon. The robber, set free, 
retired to a monastery. In a parallel to this fabliau the thief's 
mother, faithful to the Virgin, prays to her image when her son 
is hanged, asking her to hand him over alive or she will take 
the Child from her. As in similar stories already cited, the son 
is restored to his mother.5* Such tales illustrate the belief that 
if one were careful of his devotion to the Virgin he could not 
be lost, whatever his sins. She would procure for him the grace 
of confession before death, or draw him from Hell if he died 
unprepared.? The latter view was certainly not that of the 
later medieval theologians, who held that there was no re- 
demption from Hell. Nevertheless, as Caesarius of Heisterbach 
maintains, though in Hell was no redemption, yet if a soul 
was permitted to return to the body it might by due penance 
on earth escape the doom.5* The great exception to the rule 
was that of Trajan, who by the prayers of Pope Gregory was 
withdrawn from Hell, and whose soul, as Dante says, returned 
to the flesh, where it abode short space and now believed and 
entered Paradise. This was the subject of much discussion, 
and St Thomas Aquinas thought that the Emperor had not 
finally been sent to Hell or that his punishment was suspended 
only till the Day of Judgment. The Golden Legend says curiously 
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that Trajan escaped the pain of Hell, though not quite free 
from Hell, “ for the sowle may well be in Helle, and fele ther 
no payne, by the mercie of God.” 5? 

The Virgin could give cessation of Purgatorial pain. A 
fabliau relates that, wishing to know which of the blessed loved 
Him most, God held a cour-pléniére in Paradise. There was 
such rejoicing that thesound reached the souls in Purgatory, who 
begged for mercy. The blessed now prayed that their pains 
might cease, but this would have been unavailing had not 
the Virgin added her prayer. She asked that the punishment 
might be suspended for two days. Our Lord granted her wish, 
but for three instead of two days.*? 

Little wonder that the Demon complained, when St James 
appealed to the Virgin to save one of his pilgrims who had died 
in mortal sin, that she was continually occupied in seeking 
means of frustrating him. If she were permitted she would 
not leave a soul in Hell. A man had only to salute her 
image and he was saved. “I complain daily to God of these 
injustices. . . . He is deaf where His Mother is concerned and 
leaves her lady and mistress of Paradise." *! In other fabliaux 
when the Lord refuses her request, because daily she demands 
so much that justice cannot be done, she recalls to Him His 
own approval of the precept, “ Honour thy father and thy 
mother," and He at once grants her wish.** All this popular 
view of the Virgin's power represents a more or less conscious 
protest against the theological doctrine of future punishment. 

There was an old story of a youth who, playing ball during 
his nuptial feast, placed his ring on the finger of a statue of 
Venus. The hand closed, and he could not withdraw the ring. 
Venus appeared to him by night, interposing herself between 
him and his bride, just as the fairy mistress tried to hinder her 
lover's marriage. This story was transferred to the Virgin, 
the bridegroom, as her betrothed, leaving his bride and enter- 
ing a monastery.** Other versions of the story do not possess 
the ring incident. A clerk is persuaded to marry, and either 
before or after his marriage the Virgin upbraids him for forget- 
ting his allegiance to her. He gives up his bride and enters 
a monastery. In one version he is told that if he will hallow 
the Feast of the Conception and preach about it he will be 
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crowned in Heaven. Like the story of the Abbot of Rumsey, 
the tale in this form must date from the time when this feast 
was beginning to be observed.*5 

The death of the Emperor Julian by a spear thrown by an 
unknown person, when he was intending to destroy Cæsarea, 
the city of St Basil, gave rise to a strange story, told by Vincent 
of Beauvais and in The Golden Legend. The saint had a vision 
of the Virgin surrounded by angels. She bade them bring the 
knight Mercury, whom Julian had slain because of his faith. 
He was bidden to go to the battle in Persia in which Julian 
was then engaged. On waking Basil went to the tomb of 
Mercury and found it empty. Next morning the body was in 
the tomb with a spear all bloody, and soon after came news of 
Julian’s death. So when Nero de Leccaterra burned the church 
of the Virgin at Magreba and cried, “ Now, St Mary, defend 
thyself!” he was pierced by a lance, supposed to be thrown 
by the same Mercury.** 

Such miracles as were wrought by the Virgin were also 
ascribed to her images or pictures. During the Iconoclastic 
controversy stories about these were rife. Her picture saved 
Edessa from the Persians. John of Damascus, the upholder of 
the image cult, prayed to her image to restore his hand, cut 
off by the Caliph. Next morning it was restored. Her coat 
at Chartres, fixed on a spear, discomfited the Duke of Bur- 
gundy's army, but when the men of Chartres slaughtered their 
foes the coat vanished, and the Duke found it in his lap.® 
Several stories tell how those who insulted images of the Virgin 
perished. At Chateau-en-Brie a ribald, losing money at play, 
cursed her image in the church porch and broke its arm with a 
stone. Blood fell from it, and was eagerly collected bythe people. 
The man was seized by a demon, and his bowels gushed out. 
Giraldus Cambrensis connects this story with Bourges, and says 
that two comrades who tried to raise the dead man went mad. 
He also relates that thieves stole various things from the church 
of Kirkby, near Bridlowe, but when they tried to take the gold- 
and jewel-adorned image of the Child from a statue of the 
Virgin she closed her arm round it. They fled in fear all 
night with their spoils, but in the morning found themselves 
again at the church-door, where they were captured.*? 
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The Virgin aided or acknowledged those who did reverence 
to her images. A girl who often placed a chaplet on one of 
these was dying, when the Queen of Heaven appeared, placed 
a crown of white roses on her head, and carried her soul to 
Paradise. An image at the door of the Sainte-Chapelle in 
Paris bowed its head when a child placed a chaplet on it.?? 

St Godric saw a little boy come from the mouth of the Figure 
on the Crucifix and sit in the lap of the image of the Virgin, 
who fondled him in her arms for three hours. He moved as if 
alive, and then returned whence he came.?! Even more realistic 
is the story of an image of the Virgin brought by a monk from 
Jerusalem for a nun in Sardinia. Various miracles happened 
by its means. The nun asked a priest to carry it to the place 
erected for it, but he was afraid because it dropped oil, which 
the nun used to cure the sick. When he approached it carelessly 
his hand withered, and he died in three days. The nun herself 
now placed it in its niche, and it put forth breasts of flesh, and 
seemed to be covered below these with flesh which dropped 
oil. Brethren of the Temple took some of the oil for pilgrims, 
that these might honour the Virgin more. The Sultan of 
Damascus, hearing of the wonderfulimage, came to Sardinia, and 
was cured of blindness. Oil from the image became fleshy and 
exuded blood.?? Stories of this kind had been current centuries 
before during the Iconoclastic controversy, for the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, Germanus, spoke in 726 of the painted hand of 
the Virgin at Sozopolis, in Pisidia, from which balsam flowed.” 

Many folk-tales relate the incident of a father delivering up 
his child to a strange being, often evil; or the latter, as the 
child's godparent, taking it away. Some of these have as a 
sequel the Bluebeard's chamber incident: the child is for- 
bidden to enter a secret chamber, does so, and is punished 
or meets with misfortune, but is subsequently aided by this 
mysterious being. In others the godparent is benevolent and 
helps the child. These tales are originally remote in origin, but 
in many of them—Norse, German, Polish, Lettish, Wallachian, 
Lorraine, Wend, Rumanian, Hungarian, Breton—the Virgin 
takes the place of the mysterious being. We may date this 
change from medieval times, when her popularity and her róle 
in religious stories led to her being introduced into folk-tales.?4 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE SAINTS 


T novon it was natural for Christians to revere the memory 
of the dead, of martyrs, of holy persons, this reverence was 
influenced by and assimilated to the pagan cults of the dead, 
of demi-gods and heroes,! as well as to pagan funeral rites. 
Pagans observed the third, ninth, and thirteenth or fourteenth 
day after a burial, and the anniversary. The last is men- 
tioned in respect of St Polycarp (d. 155), and the Christian 
community observed the anniversaries of martyrs as the dies 
natalis or natalitia martyrum. Christian observance of the other 
commemorative days is mentioned in the fourth-century Apostolic 
Constitutions, by St Ambrose and others. The Eucharist was 
offered for the deceased, a substitute for sacrifice to the gods, 
and a feast, or agape, took the place of banquets offered to the 
dead.* 

Pagans, who flocked into the Church, especially after per- 
secution ceased, brought with them traditions of the influence 
of the dead on the living, and of spirits hovering round tombs, 
as well as memories of the cult of the dead. All this affected 
the growing cult of martyrs and saints. Prayers to God at the 
tombs of martyrs, who aided the living by their prayers, easily 
passed over into prayers to martyrs and saints and to the dead 
generally, and into actual adoration. This occurred by the 
middle of the third century, and in the fourth the invocation 
of saints was general. Those who were to suffer martyrdom 
could restore penitents to communion. After the crown was 
won they aided the living by their prayers or by direct help 
when entreated. Some teachers, like St Augustine, in whose 
lifetime the cult took definite form, tried to show the true 
position of martyrs and saints in relation to God and to men 
on earth. Popular opinion was too strong, and Augustine 
bewails the worshipping of tombs and pictures, though he 
accepted the custom of prayer to martyrs.? Influenced by 
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miracles at martyrs’ tombs and through relics, fourth- and 
fifth-century theologians began to accept the popular view. 
Theodoret maintains that the dead have taken the place of 
pagan gods, festivals of martyrs those of paganism.* Martyrs 
and saints cured the sick, raised the dead, protected the land * 
from invasion, drove off demons. Men in trouble should seek 
their help and venerate their relics. So Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Gregory of Nazianzen, Chrysostom, and Jerome taught. 
Maximus of Turin (c. 442) illustrates the growing cult: “‘ The 
martyrs assist us by their prayers and by their passion. With 
them we have a familiarity, for they are always with us and 
abide with us—that is, they guard us while living and receive 
us at death." ® There were few who doubted that they knew 
what happened on earth. They were even ubiquitous, as St 
Jerome held. “ They are with Christ, following the Lamb 
wherever He goeth. If He is everywhere, therefore they must 
be also." * Panegyrics by popular preachers left nothing to 
be desired in exhortation to the cult. Yet Christian poets like 
Prudentius excelled them in raising the saints to a divine status. 

Miracles began to increase at the tombs of martyrs from the 
fourth century. St Augustine heard from Paulinus of Nola of 
wonders at the tomb of St Felix. He writes that these are as 
yet unknown in North Africa, where relics abounded. Eleven 
years later the relics of St Stephen were brought to Africa, 
and now he can tell of many miracles, even raising the dead, 
by them; to record these whole volumes would be required.? 
The custom of dismembering a martyr's remains and dis- 
tributing them, at first confined to the East, was continually 
establishing new centres of the cult. Churches were raised 
over the bones of martyrs or dedicated to them. "This and their 
commemorative days are evidences of the cult, and served to 
establish it more firmly among its votaries. ‘‘ No single tomb," 
says Theodoret (d. 457), 


covers a martyr's body. Cities and villages, having divided the bodies 
among themselves, entitle them preservers of their souls and healers, 
and honour them as guardians of their city and protectors. They 
employ them as intercessors and obtain divine gifts through them. 
Though the whole body be divided, the grace is undivided, and the 
smallest relic has equal power with the whole body of the martyr.? 
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The attack made on the cult early in the fifth century by 
Vigilantius, a presbyter of Gaul, illustrates its forms and 
extent. He was zealous and excitable, and much agitated by 
what he had seen on his travels in the East. Pagan customs 
were making their influence felt through many Christians still 
pagan at heart. Vigilantius knows no moderation in his lan- 
guage, though we must remember that we know of his attack 
only through St Jerome's savage reply to his former friend 
(c. 403). Worshippers of saints are idolaters. Martyrs cannot 
be present everywhere to hear men's appeals, nor can their 
prayers have any efficacy. Scandals had arisen through the 
mingling of the sexes at the vigils of martyrs in churches. 
Why was it necessary to light candles in daytime at shrines of 
martyrs, making them glorious “‘ by trumpery tapers”? This 
was a practice of heathen origin. Vigilantius must have 
influenced many in Spain and Gaul, for some years later in 
the century those who refused the cult of saints and relics were 
condemned by Faustus, Bishop of Riez.* The burning of tapers 
before the shrine was a continuance of the custom of lighting 
them before images of gods—a custom ridiculed by Lactantius. 
A curious canon of the Spanish Council of Elvira (A.D. 303) 
forbade lighting of candles by day in cemeteries, for they dis- 
turbed the spirits of the dead, who must have been thought 
of as hovering round their tombs.!° The ceremonial use of 
tapers and lamps soon became universal. Paulinus of Nola 
tells, about A.D. 407, how lights burned day and night in the 
church of St Felix on his festival. Worshippers soon began to 
threaten saints. They would extinguish the lights or not adorn 
their altars if the saints would not answer prayers.!! 

Gifts brought to churches of saints out of gratitude were 
spoken of in the time-honoured pagan formula—votum solvere or 
reddere, ‘to perform the vow '—even in the fourth century. They 
were sometimes models of limbs or members cured of disease, 
made in gold or silver.?* Where such gifts were promised but 
afterward withheld the saints were apt to punish the offender. 
A man at Nola kept back the greater part of a pig promised to 
St Felix for the poor on his feast. He lost the use of his limbs, 
but the saint restored it on his confessing his fault? Gifts 
ranged from garlands and flowers, lamps, crosses, hangings, 
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mosaics, the decoration of churches with gold or silver, to the 
building of churches and shrines.1* 

When the Eucharist was offered at a burial or anniversary a 
commemorative feast, or agape, at the tomb or cemetery accom- 
panied it, and had doubtless helped to veil the significance of 
the Eucharist from pagan eyes. The poor were invited, and 
the feast continued that of the Parentalia, the resemblance 
to which is noted by St Augustine. He also says that when 5 
pagans pressed into the Church in the years of peace following ` 
persecution they used their former pagan feasts, and concession 
was made to them by allowing the feasts to be held in honour 
of the martyrs.5 The material of the, feast may have been 
laid on the tomb and wine poured out there. St Augustine 
speaks of the offering of the food, which was sanctified to the 
partakers by the merits of the martyrs. People believed that 
the rite benefited the dead martyr, invisibly present and enter- 
tained, and even Augustine thought it of some use to the dead.!* 
This is exemplified by a passage in Asterius, Bishop of Amasea, 
in the fourth century. Sailors honoured the martyr Phocas, 
and set out a meal for him as for an invisible guest. Each 
member of the crew purchased the food in turn, and the 
money was given to the poor at the end of the voyage in 
gratitude for the saint's protection." How soon the custom of 
such feasts began is unknown, but in the fourth century they 
had become an occasion for revelry, dancing, and drunkenness. 
These excesses were bewailed by preachers and writers.!? 
St Augustine speaks of those who drank over the dead or buried 
themselves over those who lay buried, placing their excesses to 
the account of religion. He says that the *' better Christians "' 
did not observe these feasts, yet his mother, Monica, had done 
so, though with moderation. Her practice shows that cakes, 
bread, and wine were brought to the grave or shrine. She 
wished to continue this at Milan, but found that St Ambrose 
had forbidden it because of the excesses and the connexion 
with pagan rites.!* That the dead in Paradise should also be 
present round the graves, as such rites prove, will surprise no 
one who knows the world-wide contradictions of belief, especi- 
ally about the dead, or how contradictory beliefs are often 
held simultaneously. Belief in the presence of a saint or martyr 
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at or near his shrine is implied in all the medieval cult of 
saints. 

Cesarius of Arles often preached against bringing food and 
drink to the graves, and begged his hearers to cease from this 
pagan error. At the Council of Tours (A.D. 567) mention is 
made of those who offer food to the dead on the Feast of St 
Peter, apparently in their houses, an adaptation of the Roman 
Parentalia (February 13 to 22).199 Some compromise with 


-. pagan customs was regarded as essential, even St Augustine 


admits this; but much depended on local circumstances. 
Paulinus of Nola (d. 431) describes the Christian rustics pressing 
to observe the Feast of St Felix as they had formerly observed 
festivals of pagan gods. Families arrived overnight, tired and 
hungry, and spent the vigil in feasting. Paulinus did not 
condemn them, as Augustine and Ambrose did elsewhere. 
Accustomed to sacrifice, they brought offerings— pig, sheep, ox 
—to the shrine of the saint. They also brought sick cattle to 
be healed by him.?! Saints were believed to influence animals. 
Gregory of Tours speaks of the mildness of those animals de- 
voted to a basilica. Their noise stopped when they crossed the 
threshold. Bulls which fifteen men could scarce hold became 
tranquil as lambs. They advanced quietly through the crowd 
to the altar, kissed it, and returned patiently. Those who 
vowed animals and then exchanged or sold them were punished 
by illness or in other ways.?? 

The hymns in honour of Spanish martyrs by Prudentius 
(fourth century) show the popular, semi-pagan belief, inter- 
preted with approval by a man of culture and avowed ortho- 
doxy.3?* The old pagan cult of lesser gods and spirits, the dear 
household deities, showed that these were nearer the people's 


: lives than the great gods. In their minds, now that they had 


| 
\ 


become Christian, the cult of martyrs took the place of these 
little divinities, partly because Christianity itself, elaborating 


\ its dogmas, might seem to be removing God farther from men, 


‘partly because the commemorations of martyrs, taking the 
place of pagan festivals of deities, left an opening for their 
return in another form. The cult of local and national saints 
had its part to play when the barbarians swept over the Empire. 
They took the place of tutelary deities. The processions of 
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nimbus-decked saints toward Christ and the Virgin in the 
church of St Apollinaris in Ravenna, built by Theodoric, show 
that they were now regarded as heavenly powers. The nimbus 
at first was given only to the Virgin and angels: now it was 
common to all saints, in accordance with the growing cult.** 

While some theologians tried to regulate the cult, insisting 
that the martyrs were not deities, others vied in encouraging it. - 
In time the theoretical dogma of the cult would be formulated, 
but it is doubtful whether the folk distinguished much between 
Divinity and the saints, between the worship (latreia) due to 
God and the honour (timé) due to martyrs and holy men. 
Speaking of isolated figures of saints in fourth-century art, 
Bréhier says: 


Nothing shows better the progress of their cult than the multi- 
plication of these effigies, sometimes seated on thrones in the manner 
of Christ in glory—e.g., the beautiful statue of St Hippolytus in 
the museum of the Lateran, or the classic statue of the Apostle 
that adorns the basilica of St Peter, which are certainly inspired 
by ancient works.?5 


In spite of the disclaimers of St Augustine and others, the 
taunts of Julian about Christianity being a worship not of one, 
but of many wretched men, and a frequenting of and grovelling 
at tombs, or of Manicheans like Faustus about Christians 
having cast off idols for martyrs and placating the dead with 
feasts, probably are not too much exaggerated as regards many 
in that age.*¢ 

From the veneration paid to martyrs arose that given to all 
holy personages who had lived ascetic, heroic, self-sacrificing 
lives for the faith. Miracles were wrought as freely by relics of 
the ascetics as by those of martyrs. While the words sanctus 
and sancti were at first used vaguely and in different senses, they 
were soon confined to martyrs and, as titles of honour, to 
those to whom a cult was reserved. This more exclusive sense . 
probably dates from the fifth century.” 

Martyrs and saints soon came to be regarded as patrons of 
individuals, towns, and countries, just as in pagan times there 
were patron or tutelary gods and heroes. In the third century 
the names Peter and Paul were commonly given to children 
out of reverence for the Apostles. Chrysostom urged people to 
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call their children after saintly men. Theodoret speaks of the 
eagerness with which the names of martyrs were conferred on 
children, thus securing their protection.* A third-century 
fresco in the cemetery of Domitilla shows the martyr Petronilla 
introducing the soul of Veneranda to Heaven, as her guardian.?? 
Ephrem Syrus (d. 373) speaks of the people having patron 
saints who protect them. We have seen how Theodoret witnesses 
to the current belief in saints as guardians of towns or places 
where their relics were venerated.?? Gregory of Tours says that 
whoever observes the feasts of St Martin merits his protection 
in this world and the next. He also gives several examples of 
those who took this or that saint as ‘ patron,’ believing in the 
saint's aid, his prayers, his gaining for them what they could 
not obtain through their own merits. Towns did the same, 
“ knowing that if illness attacked the citizens, or if an enemy 
besieged them, by the people going to the saint's basilica the 
trouble would soon vanish." 3! These ideas took rapid hold of 
men's minds, and appeal was made by individuals or groups to 
the saint with whom they believed themselves to be en rapport 
. for defence, healing, in journeys and other undertakings, for 
protection at or after death and even at the Day of Judgment. 
All this was increasingly in evidence in the medieval period, 
and men more and more believed in the mysterious bond 
uniting them to their saintly patrons—on their side, respect and 
love; on the saints', protection for them from birth onward, as 
well as intercession for them with the Deity. For this there 
was an ascending scale, as medieval stained-glass windows 
show. The donor knecls beside his patron saint, who presents 
him to the Virgin. She holds the Child, Who blesses him, or 
prays to God the Father for him. ‘“ Between the suppliant and 
the formidable Figure of God there are these tender intercessors, 
who have drunk the same milk as we, and have in their veins 
the same blood." ?* It is naive, trustful, beautiful. 

There were in medieval times patron saints of countries, 
towns, particular enterprises, and groups of men—chivalric 
orders, guilds of merchants and crafts, religious confraternities. 
Guibert says that villages, seeing cities possessed of patron 
saints, wished also to have theirs and made them for themselves. 
Soon after his time, in the twelfth century, patron saints were 
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carved on the walls of cities, towns, and houses.** The guilds, 
especially of particular crafts, profoundly influenced medieval 
life, religion, and art. Each had its patron saint, and as the 
followers of a craft often lived in one street they had their own 
church. Sometimes a side-chapel in church or cathedral was 
dedicated to their use. There Masses of the guild were said, 
the members met for corporate worship on their patron's day, 
and his statue or his acts depicted on frescoes or windows 
were to be seen, These were the gift of the guild. Guilds 
had assemblies, processions, and feast-days, when the colour 
and pageantry of the Middle Ages abounded. The saint was 
blazoned on the guild banner, or on his feast-day a guild 
member might represent him. A mystery-play setting forth his 
life and acts might be commanded by a guild or given by its 
members.*4 Here it should be said that much spiritual efficacy 
attached to a mystery. Men sought in time of plague to appease 
the divine anger or to merit the protection of a patron saint by 
the representation of a mystery.*5 

Fear of sudden death was widespread in the Middle Ages, 
for sudden death meant that one died unfortified by the last 
rites of the Church. Certain saints were invoked against it 
—for example, St Christopher—and against that darkest of 
medieval horrors, the plague, a frequent cause of sudden death, 
ever and again sweeping over Europe with desolating breath. 
Widespread popular belief has always traced certain sicknesses 
to the invisible arrows of gods, spirits, or sorcerers. This belief 
was still active in medieval times. Who, therefore, so likely to 
avert plague as those martyrs who had been slain by actual 
arrows—St Sebastian and, in some legends, St Christopher? 
They and St Adrian and St Anthony were invoked against it, 
and their figures are often seen singly or together in religious 
art. An image of St Sebastian with a prayer was a sure 
preservation against plague, if carried always.?* St Roch was 
another guardian from plague, especially in later medieval 
days. He had ministered to victims of plague when on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and had taken the disease himself. He 
retired to a cave to die, but a dog brought him a loaf daily. 
He recovered and returned home, but his appearance was so 
wretched that he was cast into prison, where he died. A tablet 
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brought by an angel was found in his cell; it told his story and 
said that God would cure of plague all who invoked Him in 
the name of St Roch. In art one of his legs has a sore, that 
of the plague; but its form is that of a wound caused by an 
arrow which had been withdrawn. The cult of St Roch spread 
all over Europe, and was passionately observed in France, 
where innumerable confraternities of the saint sprang up, even 
in small villages. On his feast-day herbs were blessed and 
mixed with the fodder in order to protect cattle against plague.*® 
Referring to the selection of special saints for special forms of 
aid, Erasmus says in his Encomium Morie, “‘ One cured tooth- 
ache, another solaced women in childbirth; this one caused 
what is lost to be found, that guarded from floods; one saved 
from shipwreck, another gave victory in battle. I suppress the 
rest, else I would never finish." 

Innumerable legends told of the aid given to men by the 
saints: many of these are already found in the saintly lives 
written by Gregory of Tours.*® But saints did not submit easily 
to insult, either in life or after death. St Patrick cursed a 
certain ‘race’ in Ireland so that they and their descendants 
became wolves every seventh year or for seven years on end. 
When Dorset men abused St Augustine he cursed them and 
their posterity to bear tails, because they had affixed fish-tails to 
the garments of the saint and his followers. The vengeance of 
dead saints on those who insulted their tombs, committed per- 
jury concerning matters affecting them, or otherwise offended 
them, was swift and dire. The offender was grievously hurt, 
or fell dead, or was carried off by demons. 

The cult of most saints was at first local. Each town or dis- 
trict had its own saint, with festivals locally observed. But if, 
for example, miracles became numerous at a local shrine, even 
in an obscure village, the report of this spread far and wide, and 
people from other places visited the shrine. Thus the local 
saint's influence spread, and he might even gain honour from 
all Christendom. Pilgrimages to the Holy Places in Palestine 
' had been common from the third century. The popularity of 
pilgrimages increased as time went on, and they became an 
outstanding aspect of medieval life. Pilgrims carried to other 
regions the knowledge of local saints, and their fame was in 
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this way extended. With pilgrimages came the dissemination 
of relics of local saints, often placed in churches far from the 
original shrine or tomb. When miracles were wrought by them 
in these new places the saint acquired a more general adoration. 
Observance of new saints’ days increased, and local calendars 
in successive centuries show how new names were constantly 
being added to them. One Church admitted the local festival 
of another, a practice due to the growing fame of local saints 
or the dissemination of their relics. 'The Crusaders carried the 
cult of local Eastern saints all over Western Christendom. The 
cult of St Catherine is an example of this, though the facts of 
her existence were scanty and obscure. In the eighth or ninth 
century a body, believed to be that of a martyr, to whom the 
name Catherine was given, was found on Mount Athos. The 
monks gave imaginary accounts of her sufferings. In the 
thirteenth century her name appears in Latin calendars, her 
fame having attracted the Crusaders and her story having been 
made current in the West by them. She now became one of 
the most popular saints in Western Europe.* 

The cult of many saints was due to popular edid. 3 
Some striking events in a life, an accidental circumstance, the / 
impression of personality, and, above all, the miracles attributed 
to a person, led to excited reverence. Bishops or abbots often 
tried to check the popular enthusiasm, but they were liable to 
be charged with jealousy or with limiting the working of divine 
power. More often they exploited it, and for long the right of 
canonization belonged to a bishop or archbishop. Or a bishop 
would send to the Pope an account of a saint's miracles and of 
the enthusiasm shown for him, and the Pontiff might then order 
the name to be introduced into all calendars. The first example 
of this was in A.D. 993, when Pope John XV ordered the canon- 
ization of Ulrich, Bishop of Augsburg, after his successor at 
Augsburg had requested this. In the twelfth century the Popes 
claimed that the right to canonize was vested exclusively in 
themselves.*? Just before this Pope Alexander III had forbidden 
the veneration as a saint of a man killed in drunkenness. Though 
miracles might be wrought by him, he must not be venerated 
publicly as a saint without the authority of Rome.“ Popes now 
exercised the right freely, but first episcopal and then Papal 
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notice of a cult was still often inevitably the result of popular 
enthusiasm, and saints often received popular without Papal 
canonization. Some examples of this popular canonization 
may be cited. Casarius of Heisterbach tells of a pious man of 
Ferrara wrongly condemned to death for theft. Angelic voices 
were heard at his tomb, with the phenomena of lighted candles 
and a fragrant odour. The bishop, hearing and seeing all for 
himself, caused a church to be erected over the tomb, at which 
miracles continued to be wrought.** In the time of Richard I 
a man was slain by his host at Northampton for the sake of his 
money. He was regarded as a martyr and was worshipped. 
The clergy profited by the miracles at his tomb, but the bishop 
forbade the cult of this pseudo-martyr.*$ Simon de Montfort, 
though excommunicated by the Pope at his death, was popularly 
canonized and celebrated as a saint in European poetry, and his 
miracles were innumerable.** So Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, 
was made a saint largely out of popular prejudice against his 
enemy, the King of England, and in 1327 Parliament demanded 
his canonization." Long before this, in the time of Gregory of 
Tours, we find the people at Milan demanding new feasts of 
St Lawrence because a broken crystal chalice placed on his 
altar had been restored. The bishop granted their request.*? 

We turn now to the literature of the saints, their lives and 
‘Acts.’ The ‘ Acts’ of martyrs, compiled from official reports 
of the trial or the evidence of eyewitnesses, were read to con- 
gregations on the anniversaries. Books containing accounts 
of miracles wrought by relics of martyrs were also read, as St 
Augustine shows.*? Collections of the ‘ Passions’ of martyrs 
were a natural sequel to individual ' Acts'—for example, 
those made by Eusebius and by Jerome. Parallel to these 
* Acts,' the lives of ascetics now came to be written. That of 
St Anthony (c. 357) is one of the earliest. It tells of his ascetic 
deeds, his heavenly aids, his conflicts with demons and the 
phantasms created by them, of the few miracles of healing and 
casting out devils which he performed. Then came collections 
of such lives—for example, The Paradise, or Histories of the Holy 
Men, by Palladius (A.D. 420). Some of these men Palladius 
had known personally. His short biographies describe the 
charity, good deeds, asceticism, prayer, and devotion of these 
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men, their temptations—usually personified as actual assaults 
of demons—their visions and miracles. Other collections were 
made by Jerome and Rufinus. In the West one of the earliest 
books of this kind, though perhaps containing material bor- 
rowed from Oriental sources, was the Vita S. Martini, by 
Sulpicius Severus (c. 400). It became a model for later lives 
of saints, and there was an immense demand far and wide 
for it and for the Dialogi, containing additional miracles of 


St Martin. The growing cult of saints required that everything . 


known about them should be collected. The taste for this kind 
of literature steadily increased, and naturally reacted to the 
aggrandisement of the cult. In the medieval period, when 


popularity of this literature was at its highest, as may be seen 
from the many editions of such collections as the Vite Patrum, 


the saints were so important in the lives and beliefs of men, the / 


of Rosweyd, and the Legenda Aurea, of Jacobus de Voragine. N 


That the lives were full of fictitious incidents mattered little, 
and, indeed, increased their vogue. They were the sacred 
fiction of the time, and were to the religious life of the age, 


second rank," 5 what the romances and chansons de geste were 
to secular life. Both stirred the imagination, and the former 
moved men to believe more firmly in the little deities of 
Christian mythology, in relics, sacraments, miracles, and all; 
the superstitious observances of the time. 

In the West this type of literature assumed great importance 
in the Merovingian period, when it “opened out with dis- 
quieting fecundity.” 5! No writer contributed more to it than 
Gregory of Tours in a series of collections, in some of which 
we find the conventional treatment of saintly biography, which 
soon became usual. Generally the earlier and more nearly 
contemporaneous the life, the more free is it from the con- 
ventional and fictitious elements in which the same life, written 
by later compilers, abounds, while the more popular a saint 
was the more did legend cling to his biography. Such later 
writers used written documents (not necessarily authentic), 
floating traditions, sprung from an adoring people, and pic- 
torial representations. Their own imagination played a part, 
but above all they made free use of the stock incidents of 
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especially to that part which Harnack calls *' the religion of 
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i hagiography—miracles, some of which existed already in pagan 


l 


legend; allegories treated as facts; folk-stories and folk- 
beliefs. In most lives there was an attempt to show how closely 
in all things, even in miracles, the saint had copied the life of 


* his Lord. Many lives were fictitious and told circumstantial 


narratives of saints who had never existed. Where it was found 
that the popularity of this literature stimulated the belief in 
observances profitable to the Church, legends were composed 
and circulated with a view to that profit. A writer of a life 
may protest, as does Letaldus in his Life of Julian, against those 
who think to raise a saint's credit by fictions, but he may 
himself be using uncritical sources, full of incredible things. 
Popular taste preferred the highly spiced narrative, and the 
mere story of a good life was as nothing compared to one full 
of wonders through which the actual man hardly appears. 
While some may have written in good faith, their standards of 
probability and ideas of evidence differed from ours. Others 
wrote without data in response to a demand. Guibert of Nogent 
throws light on this method, to which he was himself opposed: 


Many attribute great antiquity to patron saints and must have 
their lives written. Such a request has often been made to me. 
I may be deceived regarding what I actually witness: how then 
could I speak truly about things which nobody ever saw? I have 
been asked to speak the praise of unknown saints and to preach 
about them, but if I were to say what I have merely heard others 
say, both I and those who ask would deserve a public reprimand.® 


Guibert's literary honesty and ideas of accuracy had few rivals 
in the Middle Ages. 

A passage in Gregory of Tours shows the relationship existing 
between the written life and the cultus of a saint. St Patroclus, 
buried at Troyes, was little honoured, because there was no 
written life of him. The people of Troyes, like rustics, honoured 


those whose lives they knew and read. A traveller brought to 


Troyes a book with the story of Patroclus, and told it to the 
reader (lector) who served the oratory. He made a copy of it 
and took it to the Bishop, who drove him away with blows for 
inventing the matter. Long after the history of Patroclus was 
brought from Italy and proved to be similar to this copy. The 
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Bishop was confounded, and the people began to reverence 

Patroclus. A basilica was erected over his tomb, and his feast 

was honoured.* Thus, obviously, where it was desired to 

stimulate devotion a fictitious life, circulated among people 

eager for novelty in saint-worship, would soon effect that 
se. 

The lives, like other forms of literature, follow a conventional 
method. The writer usually begins by apologizing for the 
rusticity of his style and his lapses in grammar, while he pro- 
tests his sincerity. He may give some account of his sources or 
tell how he was an eyewitness of some of his story. Then he 
introduces his hero, tells of his birth, and the prophecies and 
wonders associated with it or his earliest years. He relates how 
the saint devoted himself to his Christian profession, and gives 
his career. Next come an account of his miracles, visions, 
combats with demons, and supernatural experiences, the story 
of his death and obsequies, with the wonders which happened 
at these, followed by the miracles wrought at his tomb or 
through his relics. Other details are given according to cir- 
cumstances. In such lives there was much repetition and 
borrowing, varying according to the amount of authentic data 
possessed. The borrowing is most marked where the marvellous 
is concerned. In spite of assurances of sincerity, the author 
knew that his hero would suffer in popular estimation if he 


did not move on the plane of the marvellous. What was said : 


of one saint might be said of many—it was a miracle when he 
did not perform miracles. ((5x5e425^^^ 

The great mass of the people, who did not know Latin, 
learned the story the lives recounted from translations. Thus, 
in France many lives were turned into vernacular verse from 
the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, and were recited publicly 
before interested audiences. If they were at first intended for 
the ears of the religious they soon had a wider vogue, and later 
versions of the same versified life have a more secular tone and 
were evidently intended to delight and amuse, as well as to 
edify, a sort of religious folk-tales. Some were written on the 
model of the chansons de geste, as if to rival these. Some of these 
poetical lives were composed by clerics, but many of them 
were written by trouvères or jongleurs, or at least by a special 
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class of the latter, all of whom recited them, especially at 
places of pilgrimage. Rutebeuf wrote the Vie de Ste Marte 
PEgyptienne and a Vie de Ste Elisabeth. Garnier composed his 
Vie de Thomas le Martyr, and went to Canterbury to recite it 
before the crowd of pilgrims at Becket's shrine. One jongleur 
told the life of St Maurice, another that of St Theobald. 
Those jongleurs who adhered to a more pious and worthy 
method than their fellows were sometimes exempted from the 
condemnation which the Church meted out to jongleurs as a 
class.55 | 

Many stock incidents of the lives are taken from classical 
fable, Oriental story, and Celtic or Teutonic mythology. 
Others are folklore themes, found also in the current secular 
literature—for example, a saint overcoming a serpent or 
dragon, or a miraculous transit in a brief time (as in fairy- 
and witch-lore).** Others are a development of Biblical themes. 
Many arose from a confusion between the symbolical and the 
real, the figurative and the literal. How easy to assume that 
‘the odour of sanctity ’ denoted actual sweet perfume from a 
saint’s body, or that ‘the fervour of holiness’ told of actual 
warmth imparted even to water in which a saint immersed 
himself! Spiritual resistance to evil was personified as actual 
combats with demons. Some arose from mistaken interpreta- 
tion of symbols—saints represented carrying their heads, to 
denote that they were beheaded, are said to have actually 
performed this feat. Traditional episodes in a saint’s life may 
have been due to his subjective experiences based on current 
beliefs. When men, although converted to Christianity and 
now trying to convert others, had been nurtured in super- 
stitions, they did not easily rid themselves of these, but were 
apt to transform them in accordance with Christian belief, as 
where nature spirits, elves, and the like were changed into 
demons. Believing in these, men saw them or felt their presence, 
and their tricks became those of demoniac powers. Again, 
especially where Christianity was in opposition to paganism, 
the magic of priests and sorcerers was transferred to the saints 
who were in spiritual combat with them. 

There was no source which might not be tapped to illustrate 
a saint's supernatural power, or, once used, repeated in other 
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lives. ‘‘ Here is a good incident," we can imagine the writer 
exclaiming; ''why not make use of it for edification or for 
enhancing the value of this biography! ” A 

The motives which led to the creation of this vast hagi- | 
ographic literature were various. It was written to fulfil a | 
popular demand. It was written for edification. The saints | 
were nothing if they were not good. If they showed petulance 
or avenged themselves miraculously on their enemies, who 
were also the enemies of God, they were far removed from the 
brutality, coarseness, and lust of other men. In a real sense 
the lives are romantic narratives of spiritual adventure, as th 
Arthurian and Charlemagne cycles are of warlike adventure 
They are stories of a quest, of a conflict with demonia 
foes, of a spiritual world revealed to human eyes. Here wa 
embodied the Catholic ideal of human excellence, and th 
miracles in the lives proved how God had rewarded those wh 
strove to attain it with supernatural gifts. 

Another motive in some lives was the promotion and exalting 
of the cult of this or that saint, so that profit and fame might 
come to a church or monastery from the crowds who visited 
the shrine. Where credulity abounded it was tempting to pro- 
duce a narrative of amazing deeds, which, while redounding to 
the honour of God and His saints, would produce substantial 
monetary results. 

If those who read the lives or heard them recited were | 
confirmed in the cult of saints, those powerful protectors, from 
which they might hope to benefit materially, there were more _ 
spiritual gains. No one could learn of such lives without 
religious awe being quickened at the thought of those who 
had so toiled and fought a good fight. Pious souls found 
here examples for imitation. In the deeds, the patience, the 
fortitude of the saints there were sources of consolation, of 
encouragement to fight a good fight. What all this meant to 
medieval men and women amid the general cynicism, brutality, 
and cruelty of the time, who can measure! These lives, dreamed 
over or used as examples to follow, must have been like a 
breath of Paradise amid the squalors of the time, a tranquil 
moment in the clash of never-ceasing conflict. Shall we say 
that the lives were like dreams through which men escape 
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from the grimness of real life, even if the escape be only a 
momentary illusion? 

“The fatal aspect of the cult and of the lives was that, while 
the saints were regarded as true servants of God, their powers 
were so great that they became little deities, though more 
moral than the demi-gods and heroes of paganism. It was 
easier to approach a saint with petitions, often for merely 
material things, than to lay the matter before God. Their 
cult became almost a religion by itself. In trouble they, not 
God or our Lord, were addressed at once. What is told by 
St Gregory of Tours of a man who, worshipping at the shrine 
of St Julian on his feast-day, lost his horse, and, having sought 
it for two days, returned to beseech the saint with tears to aid 
him, may serve as an example of what was going on all through 
these centuries. He prayed, “ I came to thy temple, O saint, 
to make offerings according to my poor means. I have taken 
nothing dishonestly. I have done nothing unworthy of thy 
feast. Why, then, have I lost my horse? Restore me, I pray 
thee, what I have lost, what is so necessary to me." Going 
from the church, he found a man with the horse, and learned 
that he had found it at the moment when the saint's aid was 
invoked.** 

/ — Everything, however, goes to show that the cult of the saints 
was a people's religion, one which sprang naturally from the 
folk themselves, not one which was forced upon them by 
authority, though the Church was not slow to follow the 

| popular lead. 
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RELICS 


Tue early Christian use of relics may be traced to affection, ` 


to reverence, and to the desire to shield the remains of martyrs 
from the malice of persecutors. Belief in the bodily resurrection 
and in the body as the temple of the Holy Spirit would tend to 
increase reverence for the bodies of the dead. Spirits of saints 
were thought to hover near their tombs, or, later, the shrines of 
their relics—a primitive survival which aided the reverence paid 
to body, relic, or tomb.! Reverence for a martyr's body easily 
passed over to anything that had been in contact with him. 
The importance attached to burial and the care of a martyr's 
grave, and the worship, especially on the anniversary of his 
passion, aided the growth of the relic cult. Of the burial of 
St Polycarp it was said, “‘ Taking up his bones, more precious 
than the richest jewels and tried above gold, we placed them 
where it was fitting. There, assembled as we shall have oppor- 
tunity, with joy and gladness, we shall be permitted to celebrate 
the anniversary of his martyrdom." * This cult at the tomb, if 
not a continuation of the pagan hero cult, was influenced by it. 
But while the remains of a hero rested in the grave the develop- 
ment in the Christian cult was to a reverence for relics in 
reliquaries and to an occasional exhibition of them. Classical 
reverence for the dead forbade the division of their remains, 


and the laws on this subject, though not repealed, were over- . 


come by the strong desire to possess part of a holy person. First 
in the East, then in the West, we find the rifling of tombs, 
stealing of bones, and division of the remains. Before this 
the reverence for the martyr's relics was most marked. After 
Ignatius was devoured by beasts, only the larger bones remain- 
ing, these were carried to Antioch and kept “ as an inestimable 
treasure left to the Church by the grace which was in the 
martyr." The preservation of cloths dipped in a martyr's blood 
is found as early as the time of St Cyprian's martyrdom, A.D. 258. 
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Prudentius says they were a safeguard to the home for genera- 
tions. Dust from a tomb, cloths in contact with a martyr's 
body, were regarded as relics in the fourth century. Then also 
the wood of the cross was being distributed over the Christian 
world. 

At what date dismemberment began is uncertain. It may 
have been aided by the fact that the ashes of a martyr, perishing 
in the fire, might be regarded differently from a corpse. But 
even in the account of St Polycarp's martyrdom it is said that 
the Roman Governor ordered his body to be burned lest the 
least part *' should be taken by us, many having desired to do 
this and to be sharers in his holy flesh." * In 259 the relics 
of Fructuosus, Bishop of Tarragona, were divided, but he 
appeared to several Christians in a dream desiring them to 
be buried in one place.5 Early in the fourth century Lucilla, 
a wealthy lady of Carthage, was rebuked for her superstitious 
reverence for the bone of a martyr. She kissed it before 
Communion—a custom not uncommon with members of the 
Donatist sect to which she belonged.* In the time of Diocletian 
Agle, a Roman lady, sent her steward to the East for relics of 
martyrs. The use of dismembered relics was at first private (an 
example of a private custom giving rise to a more public one), 
growing up with the worship of a martyr in his tomb. By the 
middle of the fourth century such dismemberment was spread- 
ing in the East, though the traffic was forbidden in a law of 
A.D. 386, and another, sixty years later, condemns bishops and 
clergy who rifled graves." Such laws prevailed little against the 
enthusiasm for relics and the belief that the grace of a martyr's 
body was present in every fragment of it. St Augustine describes 
how persons, garbed as monks, wandered about selling relics 
of martyrs, if, indeed, they were martyrs—a practice found all 
through the Middle Ages.* The theft of relics had begun in the 
fourth century. Hesychius stole the body of Hilarion from 
Cyprus in 371 and carried it to Palestine, where it wrought 
miracles. The Cypriotes maintained that Hilarion’s spirit 
remained with them and performed miracles.” Fighting and 
bloodshed for the possession of relics are mentioned by Cassianus 
(350—440), who describes the fight between the people of two 
towns for the bodies of monks slain by the Saracens.!° 
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Over the tomb of a saint a church was erected, or the body 
was placed under the altar, an early example of the latter 
occurring in A.D. 359, when the bodies of St Andrew, St Luke, 
and St Timothy.were disinterred and placed in the great church 
at Constantinople." As the graves of earlier martyrs were 
generally unknown, and the desire to enrich churches with their 
bodies was great, dreams in which they appeared, describing 
where they lay, now became common. In 415 Lucianus, a 
priest at Jerusalem, thrice dreamed that Gamaliel appeared 
and told him where he, St Stephen, Nicodemus, and Abibas 
were buried. When the ground was opened four coffins were 
found, and that containing the remains of St Stephen cured 
diseases. It was placed in a church erected on Mount Zion.!1 
Every unknown grave casually discovered was regarded as that 
of a martyr. Visions such as that of Lucianus became so 
common that they were judged suspect and were condemned, 
and the third Council of Carthage forbade erecting altars in 
consequence of inanes revelationes.1* ‘The dreams, nevertheless, 
continued all through the medieval period. 

Eastern Christians readily shared dismembered relics with 
others or sent them to distant churches in order to spread the 
circle of a martyr's admirers. St Augustine describes the trans- 
lation of St Stephen's relics to Tibilis and the miracles wrought 
by them.!5 Paulinus of Nola placed relics of various Apostolic 
martyrs in his church, founded A.D. 400. Yet nearly two 
centuries later Pope Gregory the Great, when asked by the 
Empress Constantina for the head of St Paul, refused it, and 
said that in the Roman Church and all over the West it was 
sacrilegious and dangerous to touch bodies of saints, much 
more to dismember them. The custom was to place a piece of 
cloth in a pyx, which was brought near the body of a saint. 
Certain Greeks had once doubted the value of such a piece of 
cloth, but when it was cut blood flowed from it. The Empress 
had to be satisfied with a fragment of the Apostle's chains, 
famed for working miracles." Pieces of cloth, after contact with 
relics, increased in weight—a proof that a miraculous effluence 
had passed to them.!? 

Gregory's words show that dismemberment was condemned 
in the West. When at last the custom was allowed, sanction of 
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a prince or bishop had to be obtained, as well as the permission 
of a synod, according to a canon of the Synod of Metz in 813.!? 
Popular desire probably did not always seek permission, and 
relic-hunters from the East had no scruple in despoiling Western 
graves for relics to sell.*° In later days reverence for Rome 
caused relics of her martyrs to be carried away and placed 
under the altars of distant churches.?! 

Both in the East and in the West an object which had been 
. in contact with relics, or possessing itself a sacred character, was 
. venerated from early times. Napkins or sponges saturated with 
` a martyr's blood were kept as talismans. Earth and dust from 
graves, coffins, and shrines, leaves of trees growing beside them, 
oil from lamps hanging over them, were as efficacious as the 
relics themselves. In the fifth century the Empress Eudoxia 
gave half of St Peter's chain to the church at Constantinople. 
The chain with which this Apostle was bound at Rome was 
sacred. When Pope Leo held together this and the other half 
of the chain, which had been given by Eudoxia to her daughter, 
they joined, forming one chain. For this she built the church 
of S. Pietro ad Vincula.?* Pope Gregory often gave presents 
of keys in which filings from the chain were incorporated —for 
example, to Reccared, King of the Visigoths, to pardon all his 
sins, with a cross enclosing a fragment of Christ's cross, and 
hairs of St John Baptist, from which “ you may always have 
the solace of our Saviour through the saint’s intercession.” 32 

Relics associated with our Lord had a high place. A miracle 
accompanied the alleged discovery of the cross, and in a few 
years fragments of the cross were known all over Christendom. 
Pilgrims obtained portions of it, one of them biting a piece from 
the cross while kissing it. Radegunde obtained a piece of it for 
her monastery at Poitiers, and in honour of the relic the hymns 
Vexilla Regis prodeunt, Pange Lingua, and Crux Benedicta were 
composed by Venantius Fortunatus and sung for the first time 
on November 19, 569. Paulinus says that part of the cross at 
Jerusalem gave off fragments without diminishing, having 

obtained this power from our Lord's blood.** This belief in the 
. power of fragments of the cross to multiply themselves was 
constant in the Middle Ages, and was compared to that of the 
body of Christ in the Eucharist.25 The nails of the cross had 
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the same power of reproducing themselves, though many nails 
perhaps contained only filings of the originals. The crown of 
thorns, spear, sponge, and reed, the seamless coat, the pillar to 
which our Lord was bound, the stone of the sepulchre, earth from 
that or from the Holy Land, even our Lord's footprints, were 
known from the fourth century. Later relics were the much- 
multiplied sudarium, the boards of the manger brought from 
Bethlehem in the seventh century to the church of St Maria 
Maggiore, Rome, and the Holy Coat of Tréves, existing at about 
twenty other places. The coat, said to have been brought to 
Tréves by the Empress Helena, is first mentioned in 1106. Its 
rival is the tunic at Argenteuil, found there by divine revelation 
about 1156; it had been made for the Child by the Virgin, 
and increased miraculously with His growth. The Empress 
Irene had sent it to Charlemagne, who gave it to the monastery 
at Argenteuil, where it had lain forgotten.?* 

Relics of the Virgin are mentioned from the sixth century 
onward. Early relics were the stone on which she rested when 
journeying to Bethlehem, the pitcher and bucket which stood 
near her at the Annunciation, her stool, clothing, girdle, and 
headband, to be seen at Jerusalem, Constantinople, and other 
Eastern cities.? Even at this time her relics were in Western 
churches or possessed by private persons.?® Perhaps the legend 
of her Assumption prevented the existence of her bodily relics, 
but Charlemagne treasured a lock of her hair, and her milk 
became a favourite relic in the West. It was that which had 
nourished our Lord, or it fell from her breast when she appeared 
from Heaven to heal with it St Fulbert or St Dominic or St 
Bernard, or it came from the breast of her statues or pictures. 
Legend said that in fear of Herod she fled to a grotto, and, lest 
her terror should have made her milk hurtful to the Child, she 
spilt it on the rock, which became white. Scrapings of the 
rock, mixed with water, had virtue for nursing mothers.?? 

As the desire for such fabulous relics increased ever new ones - 
came to light. Relics of Patriarchs and Old Testament saints 
became common from the fourth century. Their graves and 
places associated with them were shown—for example, the rock 
smitten by Moses, Elijah's cave, the place where David com- 
posed the Psalms. Other relics were Moses’ rod and horns, 
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hairs of Noah's beard, pieces of the Ark, soot from the furnace 
of the Three Children, manna, Job’s dung-heap, feathers from 
St Michael's wings, St Joseph's breath, our Lord's tears, sweat, 
blood, even the preputium Christi, the rejected cornerstone, 
wood from the tabernacles which St Peter proposed to make.?? 
Christ's tooth, fallen from Him at the age of nine, was at the 
monastery of Saint-Médard, Soissons; its imposture was de- 
nounced by Guibert in the twelfth century." The preputium 
was possessed by several churches before the thirteenth century, 
when Innocent III said, regarding such reduplicated relics, 
that it was better to leave the problem to the knowledge of 
God than to decide rashly.?? 

In vain were laws passed regulating the cult. The passion 
for relics and the trade in them increased as the centuries passed. 
Efforts were made to obtain them, especially from Rome and 
the East. Pilgrims brought back such relics as water from the 
Jordan, earth from the sepulchre, and others, for which they 
had given large sums. The Crusades, especially after the sack 
of Constantinople, increased the traffic, by bringing relics from 
the East and multiplying in the West those already known in 
the East. The demand for relics and for the marvellous 
in connexion with them led to many scandals, and to the 
reduplication or multiplication of the same relic in different 
places. 

We have seen that churches were erected over a martyr’s 
body, or, where this was not possible, relics were placed under 
the altar of a church already built. This latter custom gave 
rise to the translation of relics, either of a whole body or parts 
of it, with great pomp, miracles attending the discovery and 
translation of the relics, these being attributed to the saint, not 
to God. The relics, in costly wrappings or receptacles, were 
borne in a chariot, and were met with joy in every place through 
which they passed. Arrived at their resting-place, they were 
welcomed by crowds with candles, lamps, and crosses. The 
simplest event was regarded as a miracle; thus when the 
relics of Venantius were taken from Solnhofen to Fulda, and 
a fine morning succeeded a night of rain, this was regarded as 
the work of the saint.* From the fourth century no church was 
considered complete without relics, which were carefully sought 
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for. If, in the seventh and later centuries, none could be found 
nearer, application was made to Rome, and a cloth consecrated 
by being held over the relics of St Peter and St Paul was sent. 
Consecration of a church with relics under the altar became 
obligatory by a canon of the second Council of Nicza in 787, 
following on the disparagement of relics by the Iconoclasts. In 
all the great periods of church-building in the Middle Ages many 
relics were required, and of the early eleventh century Rudolph 
Glaber writes that many, hitherto hidden, now mysteriously 
came to light—for example, Moses' rod in the church of St 
Stephen at Sens—the discovery being attended by miracles.?5 
The possession of long-forgotten relics was remembered, such 
as the nail of the cross at Trier. Graves of unknown saints or 
of persons assumed to be saints yielded new relics, and a saint 
often appeared in a vision saying that these were his. The 
antiquary Thomas Wright showed that barrows of the early 
races of Britain were sometimes opened in the Middle Ages, 
and the bones there found declared to be those of saints. From 
monastic legends he adduced over fifty examples of such open- 
ings. From one of these at Ludlow, Shropshire, in 1199, three 
interments yielded bones, alleged to be those of three saints.** 

Relics were sometimes placed at the doors of churches, where 
the faithful kissed them, and sometimes in other parts of the 
building or in rich reliquaries. They were carried in procession, 
and exhibited to the people, who were blessed by them, usually 
on a specific day. Pilgrims flocked to shrines of famous relics. 
Booklets described these and aided pilgrims to follow the cere- 
monies at their exhibition. They recounted the indulgences to 
be obtained. Suger, Abbot of Saint-Denis in the twelfth century, 
describes the crowds of pilgrims who came to see the relics of 
the saint and his companions: 


Those who entered could not get out and strove in vain against 
the crowd at the doors. Within the church no one could walk; 
women were pressed as in a winepress and shrieked as if in child- 
birth. Many, carried with difficulty to the monks' meadow, expired 
there. Others, to escape death, walked on the heads of men as on 
a continuous floor. The religious, who showed the relics, were so 
crowded that more than once they were obliged to escape by the 
windows with their precious burden.*? 
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Inventories of medieval churches and monasteries, and 
references in religious literature, show the great number of 
relics in one building. In 801 the Abbot Angilbert enumerates 
the relics in his monastery. They included wood of the cross, 
our Lord’s vestment, sandals, crib, and sponge, water of the 
Jordan, part of a stone on which Christ sat, wood of the three 
tabernacles, hair from St Peter’s beard, and the Virgin’s milk, 
hair, and garment. Many churches in the twelfth century had 
more than five hundred relics. In that century there were some 
eight hundred monasteries in Germany and over ten thousand 
churches. Each had many relics, and the total number must 
have been enormous.** Some relics of the Passion and the like 
may have been part of the properties used in mystery-plays. 
Credulity, imposture, and pious fraud created many more. 
Theologians explained multiple examples of the same relic by 
a divine miracle. Others said that each relic was only part of a 
whole, conventionally described as ‘ entire,’ or that similar relics 
were those of saints of the same name. Many were admitted 
to be facsimiles of one original, possessed of its power through 
contact with it. 

Rudolph Glaber gives a picture of a wandering relic-monger 
of his time-*c. 1027. He had a different name in every place. 
He dug up bones in churchyards and sold them as relics of 
martyrs. After working through France he visited Switzerland. 
There, collecting some bones, he announced that it had 
been revealed to him that they were relics of a martyr, 
Justus. Crowds flocked to see them and miracles of healing 
occurred, for God permits evil spirits to work miracles in order 
to tempt men, says Glaber. The impostor thus received no 
small gain. The Margrave Manfred took these relics by 
force for a new church, and on the day of consecration the 
impostor assured him that an angel told him often where to 
find more precious relics. Glaber was present and regarded 
the affair as a deception, the more cultured agreeing with him. 
On the night following the consecration monstrous phantasms 
of Ethiopians were seen coming from the place where the 
relics were. Many now saw the fraud, but the rustics still 
believed in the false St Justus. Glaber tells this in order 
that sick persons may be careful and not trust in what may 
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be ruses of demons, who take all forms and are met mainly 
at trees and fountains.*? 

Against the rules of their order, monks sometimes led a 
wandering life as gyrovagi, sarabaite, or stertzer,' and made 
money by selling false relics. The exhibiting or sale of relics, 
usually spurious, became a regular method of raising money 
for churches. Guibert, Abbot of Nogent (d. 1124), one of the 
more critical minds of the time, attacked the cult of saints and 
relics in his De Pignoribus Sanctorum, a unique work in the Middle 
Ages. He emphasizes the reduplication of relics—for example, 
two heads of St John Baptist, as if he had been two-headed — 
and he attacks the custom of collecting money for churches by . 
plausible rogues—monks and clerics carrying round relics and 
pouring forth a stream of patter. Guibert saw one who showed 
a reliquary with bread which Christ ate, and who appealed to 
him to witness to its truth. Guibert blushed at the fraud, but 
thought it better to say nothing.“ Jacques de Vitry (c. 1220) 
also denounces this traffic, and stigmatizes the collectors of 
money as “ filthy and blasphemous." Those who send them 
and the bishops who authorize them will yet have to answer to 
God.** The Council of Poitiers (1100) forbade admitting any- 
one to preach who carried relics for gain. The tourth Lateran 
Council (1215) forbade showing relics outside their reliquaries, 
or admission of new relics without sanction of the Roman See. 
The Faith was degraded by those who traded in relics, and 
bishops must see that the faithful were not deceived by vain 
figments and false documents for the sake of gain. Later councils 
repeated these decisions.“ 

Guibert shows how readily false relics came to be venerated. 
A boy at Beauvais died on Good Friday, and this caused the 
rustics to bring offerings and candles to his grave, and pilgrims 
soon visited it. The abbot of the place permitted false miracles 
to be reported. The Bishop of Amiens, wishing to translate the 
body of the martyr Firmin, found no parchment in the old 
shrine attesting the genuineness of the relic. He therefore 
placed an attestation of genuineness in the new shrine. But when 
a similar translation was being effected at Saint-Denis, from 
the nostrils of the translated body a parchment fell out setting 
forth that that was St Firmin’s body. When a large reward was 
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offered by Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, to the sacristan of the church 
at Corbeil for the relics of St Exuperius, first Bishop of Bayeux, 
he dug up bones of a peasant of this name, and asserted that 
they were those of Exuperius, though he would not take it 
on himself to say whether he was saint or not. The Bishop 
was content, and when the people of Corbeil challenged the 
sacristan he bade them look at the unbroken seals on the 
reliquary. Guibert could recall many such examples, especially 
of the sale of spurious relics. He held it wrong to dig up bodies 
of saints and place them in shrines, and it was profanation to 
carry round the bones of saints in order to make money. He 
. also argues at length against such relics as Christ's tooth and 
umbilical cord and the milk of the Virgin.** 
"While some, like Guibert, refused to believe in the more 
impossible relics, others were non-committal. Innocent III 
refused to decide rashly about the more absurd relics of our 
Lord, as has been seen. The Franciscan Salimbene (1221-88) 
says of one of the water-pots of Cana at Bobbio, “‘ Whether it 
be so indeed God knoweth," and of the dispute of rival places 
which each claimed to have the body of St Mary Magdalene, 
** It is manifest that the body of the same woman cannot be in 
three places." Perhaps men of this type consoled themselves 
over such matters with the words of Mandeville's Travels re- 
garding the heads of St John Baptist: ‘‘ I know not which is 
true, but God knows; but however men worship, the blessed 
John is satisfied." The impudence of relic-mongers, and withal 
their wit, are well illustrated in Boccaccio's amusing story of 
Friar Onion.'5 

Popes and councils frequently urged that the authenticity of 
relics should be assured. The custom of testing them by fire 
was first used in 592 in order to decide on those found in Arian 
churches in Spain. Liturgical forms were used in connexion 
with the test during the Middle Ages. The genuineness of relics 
was often assumed because of the miracles wrought by them, 
but to such men as Glaber and Guibert this test was futile— 
faith often caused a miracle.‘* All tests were nothing against 
popular clamour for relics and the popular veneration of dead 
persons who had no claim to sanctity. Guibert complains of 
the readiness of the multitude to accept any sort of person as a 
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saint. Women sang their praises at the loom, and would attack 
any sceptic with their distaffs. Such saints! Men who would 
not have been allowed to enter the churches in their lifetime ; 
men of whom things are written unfit for the ears of swineherds. 
Every village and town must have its saint, and will create one .^ 
if no other is to be had.*' Medieval folk were apt to canonize 
even unworthy persons because something about them had 
struck their fancy, and the relics of these ‘ saints °? were quite as 
wonder-working as those of the most pious. St Pyro, whose 
claims to sanctity Guibert examined, was a sot who perished by 
drowning while drunk. Salimbene gives examples of popular 
canonization accepted by the bishops and clergy for the sake 
of gain. Even impostors and fanatics who wrought miracles 
were regarded as saints. In the eighth century people carried 
as relics pieces of the nails and hair of a Frankish enthusiast, 
Adelbert, who preached and wrought miracles, but was im- 
prisoned by order of St Boniface.*? 

With the strong belief in relics, it is little wonder that they 
were often stolen, and that even bishops ordered or connived 
at the theft, which, where famous relics were concerned, was 
regarded as praiseworthy.  Eginhard, author of the life of 
Charlemagne, who caused two clerics to steal relics of St 
Marcellinus and St Peter Martyr from their tombs at Rome, 
says that the saints rejoiced in being removed from an inglorious 
repose. Othwin, Bishop of Hildesheim, stole the relics of St 
Epiphanius and St Speciosa from a church in Pavia in 962. In 
the eleventh century the clergy of Laon sought to steal the body 
of St Theodoric from Rheims. In the dispute which arose the 
relics were carried to Laon and a guard set over them. Later 
it was found that the coffin was empty and the relics had 
returned to Rheims.*? Repeated thefts are found in medieval 
documents, as well as disputes of places possessing duplicate 
relics over their authenticity. Fighting for the ownership of 
relics often occurred. The people of Poitiers and Tours dis- 
puted for hours over St Martin's body. At night both parties 
set a guard, but a miraculous sleep of the men of Poitiers 
enabled those of Tours to carry off the body. The people of 
two petty kingdoms in Ireland fought for St Fanchea's body. 
A miracle showed which of the two she desired to possess it.°° 
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The desire for relics of a popular saint often led to unseemly 
doings. Virgins rushed to divide the straw of a bed on which 
St Martin had slept. Pieces of his clothes were torn off and 
worn as amulets for healing. The corpse of St Honoratus 
(d. 429) was stripped nearly naked of its splendid raiment, like 
that of Caesarius of Arles by relic-hunters.3 The people of 
Cusan, in Catalonia, resolved to kill the hermit Romuald, who 
was leaving their neighbourhood, in order that his body might 
defend their land, but he feigned madness and escaped. The 
corpse of St Douceline at Marseilles (c. 1240) barely escaped 
mutilation, and had to be defended by soldiers. From that of 
St Elizabeth of Hungary pieces of flesh were actually cut off.5? 
Relics of heresiarchs were equally sought by their followers, and 
were apparently as effective as those of orthodox saints; thus 
the bodies of Priscillian and those slain with him were adored 
by the Priscillianists, and the heretic Tanchelm of Zeeland in 
1108 was so venerated that the water in which he bathed was 
kept as a relic. Bones or ashes of heretics burned at the stake 
were often cherished by their followers and sometimes led to 
their conviction. Even the orthodox would regard as sacred 
the relics of men condemned for heresy, like De Molay and 
other Templars.** 

Medieval hagiology teems with miracles of healing and 
exorcism of demons wrought not only by the bones of saints, 
but by anything with which they had been in contact—vest- 
ments, clothes, water in which the body was washed, dust from 
their tombs, oil from lamps in their shrines. Dust and earth 
from the Holy Land were sold as protectives against demons.*5 
Relics also raised the dead, like the stocking of Honoratus of 
Funda, which restored a child to life. Even the place where 
a saint had dwelt had miraculous power. A maniac slept in 
St Benedict's cave and awoke cured. The history by Gregory 
of Tours of St Martin's miracles is an excellent example of the 
power of relics. Some of the miracles occurred before Gregory's 
time; most are contemporaneous, many were witnessed by 
him or occurred to himself or his relatives. They occurred at 
the church where St Martin was buried and at other churches 
possessing his relics. Gregory speaks here and there of numerous 
cures, but besides these he gives details of 148 miracles of 
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healing, sixty-four of sight restored and nine of hearing, twenty- 
seven cures of possession, two of raising the dead, one of sterility 
removed, one of a monstrous child made normal, two of animals 
cured of plague, eight of prisoners set free, two of hanged men 
recovering, one of hailstorm averted, two of oil in lamps in- 
creasing, one of a biography of the saint saved from burning, 
one of fire restrained. A vision of the saint was often associated 
with the miracles of healing. Gregory recounts no failures, and 
he believes that demons cause sickness and blindness, especially 
the midday demon, well known to folklore, and, according to 
some lives which also mention this demon, believed to be the 
goddess Diana.’ 

The healing power of relics produced much imposture, 
vagrants and others pretending to be cured by their means, 
hoping thus to obtain larger alms from the credulous. The 
author of the life of St Godehard, Archbishop of Hildesheim, 
says that an old woman rolled on the ground before his tomb 
and, springing up, declared herself cured of blindness. Bishop, 
clergy, and people were about to hold a thanksgiving when 
persons from her own village declared that the woman had 
never been blind and was given to such tricks. Practices like 
these were sometimes connived at in order to gain gifts and 
repute for some church or monastery, as Guibert of Nogent 
declares.5? o 


Theologians regarded the power of relics as the result of ` 


divine grace working through the bodies of saints, as it did 
when they were alive. ‘‘ When the body is divided the grace 
remains undivided.” Hence it was in every part of the divided 
body; it affected also everything in contact with it. He who 
touched the bones of a martyr received a share of the grace 
dwelling in them. The relic, with its supernatural grace, was 
like a spring overflowing and never dry, or a light sending out 
beams and never losing the power of shining. From this grace 
in the relics the souls of saints were proved to live on, according 
to Pope Gregory.*? The popular view resolved itself into this, 
that relics were independent vehicles of magic power, just as 
the saints themselves were wonder-workers. Even theologians 
said that they cured the effects of poison, had power over 
storms, thunder, rain, and floods, gave victory when carried in 
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battle, kept enemies at a distance, overcame robbers, and sup- 
plied succour.*! Hence they were carried as amulets from early 
times. The Empress Helena had two nails of the cross set in 
the bridle and stirrups of Constantine for his protection. 
Another nail, thrown into the Adriatic, where many shipwrecks 
occurred, made it a calm sea. Hence sailors fasted and prayed 
there, because it was thus sanctified. À fourth was put in the 
head of a statue of Constantine to protect Constantinople. In 
later times warriors placed relics in the hilts of their swords; 
kings wore them in their crowns, or parts of crowns were made 
of sacred relics—for example, the fillet of the iron crown of 
Lombardy from a nail of the cross. St Thomas Aquinas ap- 
proved of the practice of wearing relics as protectives, provided 
ostentation and superstition were avoided.9 Other theologians 
challenged this view. 

As divine images had been carried through the fields to 
end drought, or procure fruitfulness, relics were similarly used. 
Gregory tells how the coat of Eutychius was thus paraded with 
prayer in drought, and how rain forthwith fell. Wax from 
candles at St Martin's tomb was placed by Gregory on a tree 
which suffered yearly from hailstorms, and that year the hail 
spared it. St Columba's tunic and books also produced rain, 
the former being shaken as it was carried round a field, the 
latter opened and read on the hillock where angels had once 
descended on him.** This hillock, Sithean Mor, is a fairy hill, 
and perhaps was so also in these early days. Relics also stopped 
the progress of conflagrations, or were found to be unscathed 
where fire had burned everything else, as many stories tell.*® 
Charlemagne's capitularies speak of bishops or priests carrying 
rclics into battle as protectives and pledges of victory, a practice 
that continued through the medieval period.** Pope Gregory 
tells of a hermit who fastened his leg with a chain to the rock of 
his cave. St Benedict told him that a chain was not required 
to keep a servant of God true to his purpose, and he loosed the 
chain, but kept it by him. Some disciples who lived near begged 
the chain because the rope of their water-bucket was always 
breaking. The rope was brought in contact with the holy man's 
chain, and now never broke and became strong like iron! *? 

Relics having such power, they were dangerous to unhallowed 
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persons or to those who did wrong to them or in their presence. 
Such were forced to reveal their true character, or some punish- 
ment was meted out to them. According to St Augustine, a 
thief approached a martyr's tomb and was impelled to confess 
his theft. Pope Gregory asserts that perjured or violent persons 
became possessed on approaching relics. When the Lombards 
invaded Italy some monks fled to the tomb of Equitius in 
Valeria. They were dragged forth, but one of them prayed to 
the saint to protect them. A wicked spirit now possessed the 
soldiers, who were tormented, and the other Lombards, seeing 
this, forbade any violation of the place. Gregory tells how a 
thief, passing the grave of a virtuous man with his plunder, 
found himself as if bound hand and foot. Though he confessed 
his crime when thus discovered, he was only with difficulty set 
free after prayer for his deliverance. Jacques de Vitry says that 
two lazy beggars, one blind, one lame, tried to avoid a proces- 
sion with St Martin's relics, lest they should be healed and thus 
lose their daily alms. The blind man took his lame friend on 
his shoulders in order that the latter might guide him, but, 
being caught in the crowd, they approached the relics and were 
healed.** William of Malmesbury has a curious story about the 
head of St Edmund (King of East Anglia), decapitated by the 
Danes. His subjects found it guarded by a wolf. The head 
invited them to approach, and the wolf followed them to the 
tomb with the head. From his tomb the saint bound with 
invisible bonds thieves who broke into the church at night.*? 
Giraldus Cambrensis tells of a Jew who bound himself with 
a rope at the translation of St Frideswide's relics, and then, 
unloosing himself, cried, “‘ Behold, such are the miracles of 
St Frideswide; as she has now cured me, so she makes others 
whole! " Going home, he hanged himself with the same rope, 
by divine vengeance for his wicked taunt."? A sick woman in 
Ratisbon sent a friend to the tomb of St Erminold with money 
to light candles for her. The friend, attempting to appropriate 
the money, found her fingers stiff and contracted, and adhering 
to the coin.? Very often those who tried to open the tombs 
of saints unlawfully met with fearful punishments—death or 
madness.?? 

Sporadic protests against the relic superstition were uttered 
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during the medieval period. Vigilantius, the presbyter of Gaul, 
whom we have found attacking the cult of saints, had travelled 
in the East and lived there with St Jerome. He was much dis- 
tressed by what he had seen of the cult of relics, and his diatribe 
on this cult is pungent. He attacks “‘ ashes-worshippers and 
idolaters," who honour “I know not what heap of dust ” 
(perhaps a reference to the doubtful authenticity of many relics), 
enshrined in a vessel in costly wrappings, and carried round to 
be kissed. These views had some local success, but generally 
men viewed relics in the light of St Jerome's abusive reply.?? 
Jerome maintained that the souls of the saints hovered round 
their relics. During the Iconoclastic controversy of the eighth 
and ninth centuries the Emperor Constantine Copronymus 
opposed relics as much as images, and ordered, among others, 
those of St Euphemia, which distilled balsam, to be thrown into 
the sea. Popular feeling was aroused, and it was said that a 
vision revealed that the relics had come ashore at Lemnos.?* 
After the Council of Nicea had declared in favour of images 
some notice was taken of the controversy in the West. Charle- 
magne objected to the decision, and the Libri Carolini protests 
against the same veneration being given to images and relics, 
as the latter are on a far higher level. Yet Charlemagne himself 
was not inclined to the use of relics, and one of his capitularies 
speaks slightingly of them as a means of increasing the posses- 
sions of the Church. In 794 he ordered that no new saints 
should be worshipped or roadside chapels erected to their 
memory. Alcuin, the great theologian of the time, and Charle- 
magne's adviser and confidant, said that it was better to copy 
the example of the saints than to carry about their bones.?5 

The Spaniard Claude, Archbishop of Turin from 817, tried 
to stem the tide of superstition and wrote condemning pilgrim- 
ages, images, the cult of saints and relics, and caused the 
destruction of relics in his diocese. He was attacked on all sides 
and the cult continued with vigour.* We have seen how 
Guibert wrote against it in the twelfth century. Before his time 
at Arras (c. 1025-26) heretics claiming to be disciples of the 
Italian Gundulf rejected devotion to all saints save Apostles 
and martyrs, and Gundulf may have been influenced by 
Claude's views. Heretics varied in their attitude to relics. A 
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similar group at Lambres in the eleventh century disputed for 
the possession of the bones and ashes of their leader. On the 
other hand, the pantheistic mystics, followers of David of 
Dinant in the thirteenth century, derided those who kissed the 
bones of martyrs. The German mystic Henry of Nordlingen 
attached great value to relics, as did many others of the 
“Friends of God.” 7? Individual reformers (for example, 
Wiclif) and reforming groups before the Reformation were 
opposed to relics, and the Reformers indignantly repudiated 
the cult, none more so than Calvin, in his Traité des Reliques. 
Readers of Chaucer will recall his satiric account of the 
Pardoner, his relics (' pigges bones " and other “ orra " things) 
and his patter. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE HOST 


From comparatively early times the efficacy of the Sacrament 
of the altar was not confined to spiritual results in the recipient. 
The offering of the Eucharist for the dead and the growing 
belief in its propitiatory power soon led to its being regarded 
as effective to release souls from Purgatory. St Augustine 
definitely asserted the wonder-working power of the Sacraments ; 
for example, he recounts miracles which he describes from his 
own observation or on second-hand evidence. A gouty doctor 
at Carthage dreamed on the day before his baptism that he 
was prevented from being baptized by black boys (demons), 
who trod on his feet, causing him much pain. Nevertheless he 
was baptized, and was never again troubled by gout.! Such 
cures became legendary, like that of Constantine, healed of 
leprosy at his baptism by Pope Sylvester, for which he was 
alleged to have assigned Rome and the adjacent territory to the 
Papal See—the “ donation of Constantine " so much regretted 
by Dante.? Augustine also shows that the offering of the 
Eucharist repelled evil spirits. A household near Hippo was 
infested by these, and a priest offered there the Holy Sacrifice 
with prayer that the trouble should cease, and it did. The idea 
that the Sacrament cured disease was also growing, for in a 
sermon attributed to Augustine, but probably by Cesarius of 
Arles, people are exhorted not to use charms and fumigations 
in sickness, but to come to church to receive the Sacrament and 
holy oil. In the church is the cure for body and soul. Sporadic 
examples of cures also occur. The Sacrament was given to the 
possessed in order to expel the demon.? 

In the fifth century travellers by sea would take a piece of 
the consecrated bread with them in order to partake of it. 
St Ambrose’s brother was shipwrecked before his baptism. 
From some Christians on board he received a piece of the 
bread, and, tying it round his neck, cast himself into the sea, 
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trusting in its power to save him. He was first to reach the 
shore, and attributed his deliverance to the Sacrament. Perhaps 
in view of such customs, councils at Saragossa (380) and Toledo 
(400) forbade the partaking of the Sacrament outside the 
church.* 

In the sixth century Pope Gregory gives stories which show 
that belief in the magic power of the Eucharist was spreading. 
A woman caused it to be offered on certain days for her husband, 
a captive, whose chains were loosed on these very days, as was 
afterward proved. Pope Gregory is as careful about the time 
of these correspondences as a Psychical Researcher! When 
Bishop Agathus of Palermo was travelling by sea a small boat 
in which was a sailor became unfastened from the ship in a 
storm. The Bishop caused the Sacrifice to be offered for his 
soul. Later the sailor was found to have reached land. He told 
how, on a certain day, between waking and sleeping, some one 
appeared in the boat and offered him bread, which refreshed 
him. Soon after a passing vessel rescued him. The time of the 
Sacrifice and of his receiving the bread coincided.5 Gregory 
also cites a story of a dumb man cured by the host. Pope 
Agapetus I, travelling through Greece, was asked to cure this 
man, who was also lame. He prayed and began Mass. Then, 
taking him by the hand, he restored the power of his legs. 
After the host was put in his mouth the man spoke.? 

Burying the Eucharist with the dead was a sporadic practice 
in later times. On one early occasion it was done at the instance 
of St Benedict. À young monk, homesick, went to see his parents 
without permission. He died that day, and his body was twice 
found cast out of the grave. St Benedict bade his monks lay the 
host with reverence on the monk's breast and bury him again. 
This was done, and he now rested in quiet.? 

In Gregory appears full-fledged the offering of the Sacrifice 
to release souls from Purgatorial fires. The prayers of the faith- 
ful had long been believed to release others from punishment. 
Those of St Perpetua (second century) had freed her dead 
brother; those of Thecla had transferred Falconilla to a place 
of bliss, and those of St John Damascene his Mohammedan 
father. The soulof Trajan had been delivered by Pope Gregory's 
prayers. The offering of the Mass for souls was becoming a 
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usual custom. Gregory taught that only the guilt of light sins 
could be done away by the Purgatorial fires, and some of his 
stories show how the Sacrament could release from them. A 
priest had been served in the baths by an unknown person, to 
whom, as reward, he offered some of the bread used for the 
Mass. He refused it because of unworthiness, and, moreover, 
he was the former master of the baths, condemned to this 
servitude after death for his faults. He begged the priest to 
offer the bread in the Sacrifice and to intercede for him, and 
when he returned to the baths he would find him no more. So 
it turned out. Here, as in the story of St Paschasius to be cited 
later, the purgation seems to be accomplished on earth. Pope 
Gregory himself deprived Justus, a monk, of the Sacrament 
when dying, because he had secreted three gold pieces. Then, 
thinking that he had been too harsh, he bade the Sacrifice to 
be offered thirty days on his behalf. The number of the days 
was lost count of, and the monks were anxiously considering 
the matter, when the brother of Justus reported that he had 
appeared to him saying that all was well with him, for that day 
he had received the Communion. Then they knew that by 
virtue of the Sacrifice he had been released from punishment.? 
Such stories, as well as Gregory's precise statements on the 
subject, had great effect on the minds of succeeding generations. 

Stories of the reception of the Sacrament by favoured persons 
from the hands of an angel or Apostle were also current. 
One is told by Palladius of Mark the Deacon, to whom an 
angel gave the elements from the altar; another by Roger of 
Hoveden about St Godric, to whom St Peter administered the 
Communion.!? S 

The belief in the change of the substance of the elements into \ 
the veritable body and blood of Christ was first clearly stated 
by Paschasius Radbertus in 844, and later took form in the 
scholastic dogma of transubstantiation. This added immensely 
to the mysterious and magical powers of the Sacrament, with ! 
many legends illustrating these. As proof of the change, stories 
told how, to remove doubts or to satisfy the desire of believers, 
the body and blood were made visible, or Christ Himself 
appeared in the elements. Such stories may have had their 
origin in the excited imagination or visionary cxperience of 
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worshippers before the altar. Though prominent in the early 
Middle Ages, they existed among Egyptian Christians in the 
fourth century. In the Sayings of the Fathers an old man of Scete 
is said to have held that the Holy Communion was not the 
body, but merely a similitude of it. His friends prayed that 
the truth might be revealed to him. At the next celebration 
there appeared a Child beside the bread on the table. As the 
priest was about to break the bread an angel with a knife 
appeared and slew the Child and pressed the blood into the 
cup. When the doubter approached to partake he received, 
not bread, but a piece of flesh, dripping with blood. After this 
he believed. Again, in the Coptic Book of the Resurrection (fifth 
to seventh century) the Apostles celebrate the Sacrament after 
the Ascension. The passage is incomplete and obscure, but it 
continues, ' His body was upon the table about which they 
were gathered together, and they divided it. They saw the 
blood of Jesus pouring out as living blood into the cup." 1 
These accounts prove that in the earlier centuries something 
akin to the later transubstantiation belief was held popularly, 
but differing from what was then and long after taught by 
theologians. Whether all the later stories originated from these 
is uncertain, but that of the old man of Scete was sometimes 
retold. The later dogma as taught by Paschasius in On the 
Body and Blood of the Lord, and called transubstantiation in the 
twelfth century, may be assumed to be due largely to popular , 
conceptions of the Sacrament. Paschasius affirms that the 
change is inward and not visible to human sight. Yet, as a 
proof to doubters or a reward to lovers of Christ, a visible 
representation has sometimes been given, as those who read the 
lives and exempla of the saints know. The celebrant seemed to 
hold a lamb in his hand instead of bread, and blood appeared 
in the cup. The stories were thus current when Paschasius 
wrote, and he cites four of them, including at some length that 
of the old man of Scete, with the detail that when the priest 
broke the bread the angel divided the Child's body. His second 
story is that when St Basil was celebrating the mysteries a Jew 
saw an Infant in his hands. He communicated and received 
actual flesh and blood, part of which he preserved and showed 
to his wife. He and his family were then baptized. Third, in 
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the lifc of St Gregory the Great it was told how a woman 
accustomed to make the bread for Communion laughed when 
he was about to administer it, and explained that she did so 
because he called it the body of the Lord while she recognized 
the bread offered by herself. Gregory asked the people to pray 
for a visible proof of the mystery. The woman and others now 
approached the altar, and Gregory, turning over the pall, found 
a piece of flesh suffused with blood. After further prayer it 
assumed the form of bread. The woman's doubts now vanished. 
This story, retold in The Golden Legend, was often represented 
in art, and was amplified into an appearance of Christ with the 
instruments of His Passion. Paschasius finally quotes the story 
of Plecgils from the Gesta Anglorum. He begged God to show 
him the nature of the body and blood. While he prayed an 
angel bade him look at the altar. In place of bread he saw 
Christ as an Infant on the altar. He took Him in his arms and 
kissed Him. Then, restoring Him to the altar, he prayed and 
now found the bread there again.!* 

Stories like these recur in medieval writings. Guibert of 
Nogent says that at the previous Easter a mother took her child 
to Mass. At the consecration he cried, ‘‘ Look at the beautiful 
Boy Whom the priest holds! " The mother saw nothing of this. 
Guibert explains it as a vision vouchsafed to ignorant innocence 
for the benefit of others.!?? William of Malmesbury tells how a 
Jewish boy saw the priest tear a Child to pieces on the altar and 
divide Him among the people. When he told his parents this 
they placed him in a furnace for lying. Some hours after he 
was rescued and said that the beautiful woman in church whose 
Child had been torn had kept the flames from him. William 
repeats the story of Plecgils, and adds that Berengarius, the 
opponent of Paschasius, said that it was the act of a scoundrel 
to destroy with his teeth what he had kissed. Such stories were 
most unworthy fables—a view with which, in the twelfth 
century, Folmar of Traufenstein agreed.!* 

Giraldus Cambrensis writes that the host had frequently 
been changed into a Lamb or pieces of flesh and blood. In his 
day at Ferrara this had happened, and many heretics (Paterini) 
were recalled to the Faith. He cites several other examples, 
after saying that it was superfluous to add them.!5 The greatest 
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collection of such storiesisin Book IX of Czsarius of Heisterbach's 
Dialogus Miraculorum. Several tell how, as a reward of faith, 
the wafer took the form of Christ, or the wine in the chalice 
was seen to be blood.1* A monk saw Christ as a Child on the 
cross at Mass, with blood from His wounds flowing into the 
cup. Deeming himself unworthy, he did not communicate. 
The Virgin appeared and rebuked him for this." Even the 
ablutions of the priest's hands after celebrating, drunk by a sick 
man as a cure, were seen to have become blood and were kept 
as a relic.1* Other stories tell how doubts regarding the reality 
of the Sacrament were removed, or the sin of the celebrant 
reproved. A priest saw in the host the Virgin and Child. Turn- 
ing it over, he saw a Lamb, and, turning it once more, Christ 
on the cross. Others saw the host become flesh, the wine blood, 
which sometimes overflowed and covered the altar. The 
corporal, on which a drop of wine fell, was stained with blood, 
which could not be cleansed till one who doubted saw it and 
was confirmed in the faith. When a wicked priest held the host 
others saw it as a Child with face averted from him.!? 

Doubts regarding the Sacrament often troubled the devout, 
and this miracle of the appearance of Christ or of His flesh and 
blood is sometimes told in lives ofsaints. Christina of Stumbelin, 
the thirteenth-century ecstatic, had such doubts and could not 
pray until one day she saw a Child in the celebrant's hands at 
the elevation.”° 

The wafer, falling from the priest's hands, would sometimes 
make an impression of itself on a stone floor, or, being lost, 
would be seen to rise and place itself on the altar, or several 
hosts, falling from a pyx, arranged themselves as a cross above 
it. Thomas of Chantimpré tells of a priest at Douai who saw 
a lost wafer rise from the ground to the altar. When he called 
others, to them it appeared as a Child. It was preserved in 
the tabernacle. Thomas went to see it and saw only a wafer. 
Others present saw it as Christ on the cross, as Judge, or as a 
Child. Now his eyes were opened: he saw Christ's face, thorn- 
crowned. Prostrating himself in prayer, he looked again: now 
there was a face in profile, beautiful and radiant.*2 Such an 
incident shows that imagination played its part in the miracles 
of the host. 
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Such miraculous wafers or even the flesh and blood were 
often preserved as relics in medieval churches, remaining for long 
as objects of popular devotion.?3 A French priest celebrated 
Mass after committing mortal sin and while he had doubts 
about transubstantiation. When he broke the wafer blood 
flowed from it, and part of it changed to flesh. "This part he 
put in the chalice, when the wine became blood. These were 
preserved as relics, and people from all parts of France came to 
see them. When Bishop Hugh of Lincoln was passing that way 
his chaplains and he were invited to view the relics. He replied 
that those who partook of the Sacrament daily did not require 
to run after signs and wonders. St Louis also refused to go and 
see such relics on the ground that the miracle was necessary 
only for those who did not believe.*4 

Stories of the bleeding host became more common after the 
cup was withheld from the laity in the twelfth century. They 
showed that both body and blood were contained in one kind. 
Alexander of Hales told how this miracle occurred when certain 
religious demanded reception in both kinds. He urged dis- 
crimination, however, in such miraculous appearances of flesh 
or blood: they might be from God, but also by human or even 
diabolical craft. St Thomas Aquinas positively asserted that 
the change in the substance of the elements was in no way 
apparent to the senses, thus contradicting the stories, which, 
however, could not be set aside. He therefore shows that such 
miracles were due to subjective visions (a probable explanation), 
or to God's changing the appearance of the host for a specific 
purpose.*5 

In connexion with transubstantiation the question of the 
consecrated host being eaten by mice or other creatures was 
debated. Some held that the accidents only were eaten; others 
that the substance of bread was miraculously restored ; others 
that the Sacrament was eaten. The last was proved by the 
story of a French priest who carelessly left several hosts in a 
corporal. They were eaten by mice, and the corporal was 
found to be stained with blood.?* 

Popular belief in the actual change in the Sacrament even 
from earlier times is seen in stories telling how it was protected 
from the unworthy. Cyprian in the third century tells how 
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lapsed Christians were punished on attempting to partake. One 
found that the wafer had become a cinder in his mouth, show- 
ing that the Lord withdrew when He was denied. Much later 
Cesarius of Heisterbach gives instances of sinful monks who 
masticated coal when the host was given them. Coal being the 
nutriment of fire, this was a sign of eternal fire awaiting them.*? 
Gregory of Tours has stories of the host escaping from the 
unworthy. Giraldus Cambrensis, Nangis, and Caesarius of 
Heisterbach give examples of lewd priests who, about to par- 
take, found paten and chalice empty, or saw a dove drink the wine 
and fly off with the host. These incidents happened three times 
running to one priest. After confession the priest, when cele- 
brating, found three additional hosts on the paten, or saw the 
dove eject the swallowed wine into the chalice and return the 
hosts. Another unworthy priest, says Czsarius, found himself 
unable to swallow the host.** The host had the power of move- 
ment, as has been seen. Another instance is told by Cesarius. 
On a naval expedition from Germany chaplains were forbidden 
to take consecrated hosts with them. One did so, and his ship 
was wrecked. The pyx containing the hosts flew over the waves 
to another ship, no water entering it, though it was not properly 
closed.?? A thief stole a pyx from the church of St Gervaise, in 
Paris. Near Saint-Denis he opened it, and the host flew forth. 
When this was known processions of clergy set out from Paris 
and Saint-Denis to seek it, and quarrelled about ownership of 
the host. It settled the matter by placing itself in the hands of 
the curé of St Gervaise. Another stolen host, flung away in the 
snow, was found later with the snow round it like a rampart.*° 
Heretics, profane persons, and Jews sought to debase the 
Sacrament. It was often stolen and defiled by them, and many 
stories of indignities offered to it by Jews and of miracles follow- 
ing (the host, for example, bleeding when pierced by a knife) 
were current in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. A Jew 
at Billettes stabbed a host and nailed it to the wall. Blood was 
shed from it. He cast it into the fire: it flew round the room. 
Mad with rage, he fixed it on a stake and flogged it. He tried 
in vain to cut it in pieces. Again he fixed it to the wall and 
stabbed it, and a river of blood flowed from it. Finally he 
threw it into a cauldron of boiling water, which became bloody. 
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The host rose in the air, and the Jew saw Christ on the cross. 
He was denounced and burned in the year 1290.?! Massacres 
of Jews often followed on the circulation of such stories, or 
when a wafer stained with blood was found. These massacres 
were sometimes arranged by priests who desired to excite 
enmity against Jews or to obtain the offerings of those who 
came to adore the miraculous host preserved as a relic. An 
Austrian priest was imprisoned in 1336 for causing the sin of 
idolatry in others by employing a wafer which had not been 
consecrated.?? 

Evil-minded people sometimes desecrated the host. A 
Lincolnshire woman, because she did not get a good price 
for her corn, resolved to do evil to God. Taking a host home, 
she shut it up in a chest with a toad. The persistent crying of 
a child caused her husband to open the chest. There was a 
Child, Who, when the toad approached Him, waved it away 
and cried. Whena priest was sent for the host resumed its form, 
but at the woman's next Communion a black toad leaped into 
her mouth, and she died soon after.?* When the host was cast 
into a field by robbers or buried by Jews animals assumed a 
devout posture round it. During a fire in a church the host 
would be untouched, or when a church was invaded by flood 
it held the water in check round the pyx. At the elevation the 
host would appear transparent as crystal or shining as with the 
sun's rays. Communicants would be aware of a strange sweet- 
ness at reception. Hosts would fly from the altar or be con- 
veyed, sometimes by our Lord, to an ecstatic—St Catherine of 
Siena, for example, and others. Others were communicated 
by Christ or by angels on their deathbed. The host continued 
to restore the dead to life, and to heal the sick.** 

The host was used both to repel magic and for magical 
purposes. The former was equivalent to the dispelling of demons 
from the possessed, for it was the power of demons in magic 
which was overcome. This use of the host or of sacramentalia was 
regarded leniently by the Church, though some, like Caesarius, 
thought it unpleasing to God to turn sacraments to temporal 
uses.*5 But when it was taught that to communicate made one 
safe from evil magic for the day, the step to using the host to 
repel magic was easily taken. Use of the host as an amulet 
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was occasional. Reception of the Sacrament rendered one safe 
from wounds in battle or duel. A knight, forced to fight to 
prove his innocence, communicated first in hope of victory. 
He said that this was all he had eaten that day, when his 
opponent exclaimed, *' If you had eaten the Devil I would 
overcome you!" God now showed the power of the Sacrament, 
says Caesarius of Heisterbach, “ by depriving the blasphemer 
of his strength." 36 
By the ninth century it was customary to say Masses for \ 
repelling floods and tempests, and in later centuries special / 
Masses, of the Trinity or St Michael, were said as charms 
against evils. In French and German churches from early times 
the host was carried in procession in order to dissipate tempests, 
believed to be caused by demons.?' Private persons also used 
the Sacrament for such purposes. A lady was told that if she 
sprinkled bread with the third ablution of a priest's fingers after 
Mass and placed it in the four corners of her field no tempest 
would harm her crops. She kept this bread till a suitable time 
came and found it changed into congealed blood. When this 
became known the priest was punished.?? Some stories of the 
host's repelling demons may be cited. At Milan a heretic im- 
posed on people through a demon who, in a heterodox church, 
appeared as the Virgin and Child. St Peter Martyr presented 
a host to the supposititious Virgin, and bade her adore her Son. 
At once the demon vanished. Thomas of Chantimpré has 
another version of this story. À German heretic in 1231 invited 
a friar to accept his doctrines, and offered to show him Christ, 
the Virgin, and the saints. The friar was suspicious and took 
with him a pyx and host. The heretic led him by a cave into a 
palace with many golden thrones. On one sat a king, surrounded 
by flashing light; on another a queen with a mild, beautiful 
face; and around sat Apostles, saints, and angels. The friar 
stood in wonder, and when the heretic asked him why he did 
not adore he approached the queen with the pyx and bade her 
receive her Son, after which he would adore her. At once all 
vanished, and in the ensuing darkness friar and heretic could 
hardly find their way. Needless to say, the heretic now received 
the true faith. In a third version, which rather suggests the 
witch Sabbath, a priest about to visit a sick person with the 
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Sacrament was accosted by a stranger and persuaded to come 
and see a wonderful sight. They were transported to a moun- 
tain, where were seen tables with all kinds of food, people 
dancing, and a queen, to whom gifts were being presented. 
The simple priest thought that she was the Virgin and that he 
could give her nothing better than the body of her Son. Taking 
the pyx, he placed it in her bosom. She vanished, and he now 
knew that he was the victim of demoniac influences. After 
long wandering he found a shepherd who put him on his way, 
though he was a hundred miles from home.?? In a conventicle 
of heretics in the Rhineland in 1233 an image of Satan which 
gave oracles fell down when a priest produced the host. Some 
of these heretics could not be burned till the host was brought 
to the pyre.*? Albigensian heretics who were walking on water, 
by the power of the Devil, were drowned when a priest, 
with an adjuration against him, cast the pyx and host into the 
water. The pyx was then carried away by angels, and was 
found next morning on the altar.* When Gerard Segarelli, 
founder of the Apostolici in Italy, was burned in 1300 he cried, 
* Help, Asmodeus! " and the fire went out. This happened 
three times, until the host was brought. When he again ap- 
pealed to the demon he was answered by wailing voices, ** Alas, 
One stronger than we is here ! " 43 

On the other hand, the use of the host or of sacramentalia 
for working magic was uniformly condemned by the Church. 
Giraldus Cambrensis warns priests against letting the host get 
into the hands of magicians, and Berthold of Regensburg 
describes its use for magic as an unforgivable sin.** Étienne 
de Bourbon speaks of many who practised sortilege by means 
of sacraments or sacred things, and the Eucharist was often 
used as a charm.** Casarius of Heisterbach tells of a paralytic 
and possessed woman, pious but grossly superstitious. À priest 
asked the demon why he tormented her, and was told that she 
deserved it, for long ago, on the advice of a beggar-woman, she 
strewed fragments of the host over her cabbages to keep off 
slugs. Her punishment might be expected to be visited on all 
who used the host for magic purposcs. Probably her action was 
one often performed by the folk.*$ Another custom is illustrated 
by a story told in various forms in the twelfth and thirteenth 
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centuries. A rustic had bees, which died in great numbers or 
which he desired to increase. He was advised to place the host 
among them, when the disease would cease or the bees of 
neighbours would be attracted to his hives. This was done, but 
the bees, recognizing their Lord, built over the host a little 
church of wax with an altar, on which they laid it, then making 
wondrous melody round it. When the rustic discovered this 
the bees stung him, and, a priest being sent for, the miracle was 
declared. When all the parish had seen the marvel the structure 
and the host were carried to the church, the bees flying in 
ecstasy round it.* In a variant told by Giraldus a peasant, 
through defect of faith or diffidence, hid the host in a tree, when 
the same marvel happened. The church had tower and bells, 
with altar, chalice, and paten, and it was sent round the diocese, 
then to the Archbishop, the Emperor, and the Pope.*? 

The host was also used as a love-charm, sometimes with foul 
words written round it, or with evil prayers intercalated at 


| Mass. In 1273 a woman, to regain her husband's love, placed 
' the host, laid upon a tile, on live coals. But now it became 


flesh, dripping blood. She buried it in a heap of manure, where 
it remained for seven years. Meanwhile wonderful things hap- 
pened, and the woman at last confessed to a priest, who found 
the flesh and blood intact. They were preserved for many years, 
uncorrupt and undissolved, as precious relics. Jacques de 
Vitry has a story of a woman who intended to use a host as a 
love-charm. She retained it in her mouth, but it changed to 
flesh and adhered to her palate, so that she could not speak.*? 
A licentious priest also kept the host in his mouth, intending by 
kissing a woman to bend her will to his by its power. Leaving 
the church, he seemed to have become so tall that he struck 
his head on the roof. In terror he drew the host from his mouth 
and concealed it. Then, going to another priest, he confessed. 
Both now went to the place of concealment and found a small 
figure of a crucifix made of flesh and blood.®° 

The more usual method for compelling love, especially in 


later medieval times, was to use a consecrated host, part of 


which was swallowed by the experimenter, and part mixed in 
the food or drink of the person whose love was desired. Or 
unconsecrated wafers, with marks or letters written in blood, 
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were placed under the corporal at Mass, and the priest was 
induced to say certain prayers over them, after which they were 
used in the same manner. Vile and obscene incantations were 
said over them. Witches kept such wafers for their clients. To 
obtain a consecrated host it was kept under the tongue when 
the person received it from the priest; hence during the witch 
mania priests were urged to see that women received it on the 
tongue with open mouth and swallowed it.5! This extraordinary 
belief in the host as a love-charm lingered on, appearing in the 
confession of Madeleine Bavent, one of the possessed nuns of 
Louviers in the seventeenth century. Two priests brought four 
hosts, and, taking one each, gave the others to her and another 
nun. They then exchanged them, to strengthen the bond be- 
tween them.9? Fragments of corporals, purificators, vestments, 
or the chalice and paten were also used in love-magic, impious 
incantations being said over them.5? 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Bulls of Pope 
John XXII, the Znterrogatories of the Inquisitor Bernard Gui, 
and those of Inquisitors in the South of France, show that 
magic with the host retained at Communion was believed to 
be of common occurrence.5 

The placing of waxen images under the pall of the altar in 
order that Masses might be said over them was customary from 
the twelfth century. Thus consecrated, they were used magic- 
ally against those whom they represented. Johann Busch 
(b. 1399) speaks of writings laid under the pall in the same 
manner and then used for magic purposes with incantations.5* 
In the twelfth century Mass would be said ten times or more 
with a view to cursing an enemy and causing his death.5 

The host was desecrated by heretics, always regarded as 
dabblers in sorcery, and by witches and sorcerers, whose 
practices and beliefs came to be regarded as heresy, and them- 
selves denounced as a sect of heretics. Two documents give 
details of the “ Vauderie," or sorcery of the Valdenses (not to 
be confused with Waldensians), at Arras and Lyonnais in 1460. 
The accused were said to have promised at the Sabbath not to 
receive the host save with an inward protest, and then to spit 
it out. It was to be brought to the Sabbath and defiled and 
trodden under foot. The hosts were also given to toads, which 
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were then burned and pulverized, the powder being used in 
making diabolical unguents. In later witch-trials and in con- 
fessions of hysterical nuns in the seventeenth century the same 
abuse of the host is mentioned.*? A religious of the Pays-Bas 
declared in 1617 that such defiled hosts were mixed with blood, 
bones of infants, etc., and the mixture used to cause possession.*? 
In the confession of Madeleine Bavent the defiled host is said to 
have bled. At the Sabbath priests nailed a host to a cross, and 
she and others stabbed it, when blood flowed. This blood, 
with the host, was used magically. When a priest tried to burn 
a host Christ appeared and struck him with lightning, and the 
host flew into the air. Another priest brought consecrated wine 
to a Sabbath. He and another dipped knives into it, which 
became bloody. When a third did this the wine overflowed. 
Christ, the Virgin, and saints appeared. The priests became 
dust, and the wine was carried away.*! These are the ravings 
of an hysterical woman, but show that abominable doings 
with the host, no less than miracles connected with it, were 
traditional and probably actually practised. 

There is no evidence for a parody of the Mass in medieval 
sorcery. Holinshed, in his Chronicles (1578), writing of Lady 
Alice Kyteler's sorcery in 1325, says that a wafer stamped 
with the Devil's name was found in her house.*? This is not 
mentioned in contemporary documents. The earliest notices of 
the Black Mass are outside the medieval period—for example, 
in Raimond Florimond's book on Antichrist. In 1594 Jean 
Bosdeau confessed that, at Sabbaths on the Puy de Dóme, Mass 
was said “‘ after their manner," with backs turned to the altar. 
The celebrant used for host a slice of turnip coloured black. 
At the elevation all cried, “ Master, help us!” The chalice 
contained water.® 

More elaborate ceremonies of this kind were described in 
confessions during the sorcery epidemic in the Pyrenees, as 
reported by one of the Commission, Pierre de Lancre, in his 
Tableau de l'Inconstance des Mauvais Anges et Démons (1613). The 
Devil or a priest was celebrant, the host and candles were 
black. When the Devil celebrated he raised the host on his 
horns, saying, ‘‘ This is my body." The congregation adored 
him, and received the host with a horrible liquor. A boy of 
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fifteen described how the priest, at the elevation, was raised in 
the air, head downward, because at the Sabbath everything is 
in inverse order. The host was then thrown down and fouled 
with the feet.** The confessions of Madeleine Bavent also refer 
to the Black Mass. Of such foul parodies were perverted 
human beings capable! 
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CHAPTER XI 
MIRACLES 


"Te Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, which does not give 
lives of all the saints, probably contains some twenty-eight 
thousand biographies. In such writings the accounts of miracles 
far exceed other matters recorded of a saint. This shows how 
numerous were the miracles assumed to have been wrought by 


N 
4 


saints or their relics, and gives point to Gibbon’s taunt that a \ 
miracle “lost its name and merit, since it could scarcely be : 


considered a deviation from the ordinary and established laws ` 


of nature." ! In a credulous age, when the nature of evidence - 


was not understood, men easily believed that miracles happened 
every day. In his account of miracles wrought through St 
Martin's relics Gregory of Tours tells that many of them came 
under his observation, others being reported to him by eye- 
witnesses. He had often recovered from sickness by the effect 
of the relics or by drinking potions containing dust from the 
tomb of the saint. Obviously a cure following contact with 
a relic was due to its power. Doubtless many miracles of 
healing were due to auto-suggestion, the suggestion coming 
from belief in the power of a relic, an image, a saint, or the 
Virgin. 

In such a work as Gregory's no failures, only successes, are 
recorded; where no cure occurred lack of faith would supply 
the reason. In our time not every patient at Lourdes is healed, 
and only two per cent. of the cures are considered miraculous. 
The desire to support some doctrine or practice—the cult of 
the Virgin or saints, the power of relics, images, and pictures, 
the sign of the Cross, the Eucharist—led men to believe as fact 
what was fiction or fancy, or to regard some mysterious event 


as a miracle. St Augustine says that a record of the miracles - 


wrought by St Stephen's relics would fill many volumes. 
Seventy occurred at Hippo in two years; many more at Caluma 
and Uzali. Of these five were restoration of the dead to life. 
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Gregory cites two hundred and sixty miracles by St Martin's 
relics, and refers to innumerable others. Two were the restoring 
to life of infants. There is no real evidence that the seven 
persons here mentioned were actually dead ; elsewhere St Augus- 
tine calls recovery from a trance restoration from death.? 
Gregory had obstinately disbelieved that the oil in lamps hung 
before relics in the church of a nunnery at Poitiers bubbled 
over as if boiling and filled vessels placed beneath. Visiting 
this church one day, he noticed that a lamp was dripping and 
that a vessel had been set to catch the drops. Thinking it was 
broken, he taxed the abbess with carelessness. She replied that 
it was the effect of the relics of the cross. Recollecting what he 
had heard, he looked more closely, and saw the oil appearing 
to boil and run over, and in an hour a vessel four times the size 
of the container of the lamp was filled from it.* Either Gregory 
was imposed upon, his observation was defective, or he invented 
the story. He easily accepted evidence of miracles or any 
account of a miracle. As he crossed the Loire his boatman 
told him that he had implored St Martin to send him wine 
for the celebration of Epiphany. When he was crossing the 
river to take up a passenger a large fish jumped into the boat. 
This he sold and bought a supply of wine. The fish was an 
answer to his prayer. But a not dissimilar story had already 
been told by St Augustine, the prayer being said to the Twenty 
Martyrs.* 

Where the object of stories about miracles was to stimulate 
a cult or doctrine, even pious men succumbed to the temptation 
to invent such a story or to fabricate miracles. (Cassiodorus 
(fifth to sixth century) records how already, at the fountain of 
Leucothea, to which multitudes flocked from Apulia, Calabria, 
and Lucania to hear Mass, the priests manipulated miracles 
by means of the sacred water.’ In later times both clergy and 
people manufactured miracles for the sake of gain. A council 
at Aix in the ninth century speaks of bishops who made miracles 
serve their avarice. Amulo, Archbishop of Lyons (d. 852), 
wrote of fraudulent miracles which he had seen, and how clergy 
prompted wretched people to simulate cures for gain. The life 
of St Godard describes how people went from church to church 
pretending blindness, lameness, or possession, how they rolled 
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on the tombs of saints and then, in order to gain money, 
asserted that they were healed.* 

As for the evidence for miracles, it is enough to say that 
unexplained phenomena were apt to be considered miraculous, 
that the mass of men accepted any story of a miracle, that 
there was no recognized difference between truth of fact and 
truth of feeling—men thought that a thing should happen and 
believed that it had happened—and that invention and lying 
were often resorted to. The mental attitude of the time insisted 
that a holy man, a relic, an image, sacred names and formule, 
holy water, the host, the Virgin and saints in Paradise, must 
work miracles, and that the preaching of the Faith in new 
regions must have been accompanied by supernatural signs. Is 
it strange, therefore, that stories of miracles were so abundant? 
Christianity suffered from the low intellectual milieu in which 
it existed for centuries, the milieu in which other religions, also 
abounding in the same kind of miracles, had existed. Seldom 
or never did a saint himself claim to work miracles. Others 
ascribed these to him, and the more popular a saint was the 
more numerous were his miracles. “I observed," says the 
biographer of St Hugh of Lincoln, * that he worked many 
miracles, but he paid no attention to them." ? To a saint his 
doings were not miraculous, to onlookers they were—a sign 
of the credulity of the time. St Bernard of Clairvaux records 
miracles of his friend St Malachi, but took no notice of those 
which companions and disciples ascribed to him. 

It need not be denied that in presence of, or through the 
words of, a forceful yet sympathetic personality something 
equivalent to spiritual healing, which would be regarded as 
miraculous, happened. In the fifth century St Augustine, 
amid much that is apocryphal, tells of healing after prayer 
which may be quite authentic.? Some miracles, again, may have 
been actual instances of supernormal phenomena —hypnotism, 
telepathy, clairvoyance, and the like. Such phenomena are not 
necessarily miraculous or even evidence of saintliness, though 
they would easily be regarded in this light.!? 

A comparative study of the lives of saints shows that the 
recorded miracles can be classified into groups. Many miracle 
stories are repeated in countless lives, and many belong to a 
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floating tradition and were already told in ethnic sources or 
in classical writings. Some are versions of folk-tale incidents. 
Frequently the ordinary or the particular gifts of a saint were 
exaggerated into miracles, and both ordinary occurrences and 
unexplained phenomena were regarded as miraculous. Others 
are due to a misunderstanding of Christian artistic symbolism, 
as shown in a previous chapter. Many were just the visions or 
hallucinations of hysterical devotees, though these were sup- 
| posed to belong to the highest state of ecstasy, in which reason 
played no part. An immense number of miracle stories are 
sheer fiction. The following groups may be regarded as fairly 
comprehensive of many varying kinds of miracles: 


(1) Echoes of Biblical miracles. 
(2) Visions. 

(3) Supernormal occurrences. 
(4) Fairy-tale wonders. 


(1) The Biblical parallels are very numerous—healing the 
sick, giving sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to 
the dumb, the cure of leprosy, casting out demons, power over 
demons, raising the dead, changing water to wine, and such 
miracles as walking on water, a saint's body being often 
regarded as light or already ethereal!à! Many miracles of 
exorcism are ludicrous, as when St Dominic cast out a demon 
which possessed three women in the form of a black cat, with 
large black eyes. The cat ran up a bell-rope and disappeared.!? 
Healing miracles were very common, and a comparison was 

^ sometimes made between Christ's miracles and those of a saint. 
In the Liber Conformttatum, for example, St Francis, whose life 

\ corresponded to Christ's more than that of any other saint, is 
said to have changed water into wine three times, as against 
our Lord's single miracle of this kind, and so with others. All 
such miracles are the commonplace doings of saints, but have 
many parallels in the actions of savage sorcerers, priests of 
pagan shrines, impostors like Alexander of Abonoteichus or 
Apollonius, and pagan or Mohammedan saints. As has been 
said, healing may have occurred through mental suggestion or 
the power of faith. Hypnotism has certainly been known among 
savages and others for ages past. Thus the holy men of Sind 
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cure disease by a series of mesmeric passes, the equivalent 
perhaps of a saint's putting his hands on the sick.!? 


(2) Visions of angels, of dead saints, of departing souls, of | 


the Other World, were numerous. Angels made revelations 
to saints, talked with them, aided them in danger; they were 
seen by them in conflict with demons. People saw one or many 
angels standing by holy men at their devotions. Bede says of 
St Cuthbert that he was often allowed to see and converse with 
angels, and when hungry was refreshed by food prepared by 
the Lord. Adamnan describes many “sweet angel visits ”? to 
St Columba, when sleepless or in solitude. Some were known 
to his friends, many more were known only to himself. 
Visions of the soul leaving the body—as a dove, for example 
—or of its being carried to Paradise by angels, sometimes in a 
fiery globe, like that of Germanus, seen by St Benedict, were 
very common. The latter occurred often at a distance from 
the place of the death, and are comparable to the phantasms 
coincidental with death known to psychical research, save that 
the soul is accompanied by angels, wondrous light, and strains 
of heavenly music. St Ambrose appeared on the night of his 
death to several catechumens, who pointed him out to their 
friends. The latter, however, could not see him because their 
eyes were not pure. Severin heard voices chanting in the air, 
those of angels carrying the soul of St Martin. Demons had 
tried to retain his soul, but finding nothing against him had 
retired in confusion. By dint of Severin's prayer his arch- 
deacon heard the music, and, noting the time, found that it 
coincided with that of St Martin's death at Tours.!5 This noting 
of the hour in connexion with such visions is not uncommon. 
Innumerable visions of this kind occur in the biographies. If 


they are mostly fictitious they show that the idea of a aun 
man’s projecting himself, as it were, into the thoughts of another j 
at a distance was sufficiently widespread. Similarly demons ° 


were often seen carrying off souls of the departed to Hell, and 
the famous story told by Pope Gregory of a hermit on the 
island of Lipari who saw Theodoric the Arian cast by the spirits 
of his victims, Pope John and Symmachus, into the volcano there, 
thus learning that he was dead, has already been recalled.!* 
Visions of the Other World are the subject of the next chapter. 
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(3) Among supernormal occurrences are stories of clair- 
voyance, prophecy, telepathy, and mediumistic miracles—for 
example, the superiority of the senses to outward effects, 
carrying fire without being burned, not being wet by torrents 
of rain, and the like. Some of these correspond to phenomena 
now, after long neglect, investigated by science. With them 
may be classed levitation, bilocation (a person appearing in 
two places at once, possibly based on hallucinatory appearances 
of the living or dying), telekinesis (the movement of objects not 
touched or visibly impelled), invisibility, going through closed 
doors, light or heat coming from the body of a saint, the en- 
hancement of a saint’s sense of hearing, seeing, and smelling.?’ 
These phenomena are supposed to accompany ascetic or saintly 
rapture, and are copiously described in Görres’ Christliche 
Mystik. Such phenomena are no criterion of saintliness, and 
most of them have been recorded in all ages and at all stages 
of civilization. In the ecstasy of devotion saints were seen to 
rise from the ground and remain suspended in the air. St 
Christine's body was seen to fly to the ceiling of the church like 
a bird, and she could light on trees or towers. Though levitation 
is spoken of as a sign of spiritual growth, it has been common 
to Buddhist saints, Neo-Platonic ecstatics, savage medicine- 
men, European witches, sour Covenanters, Irvingites, and 
modern spiritualists.!* 

Two instances of bilocation may be given. St Ambrose was 
seen asleep before the altar. When he was wakened he said 
that he had officiated at St Martin's obsequies, “‘ but because 
you woke me, part was left unsaid." The time was noted, and 
later the funeral was found to have taken place at that moment.!* 
The Franciscans who preached to the Mexicans were told by 
them that a woman had already proclaimed the Faith among 
them. It was discovered that St Marie of Angrada, after much 
prayer for the Mexicans, fell into an ecstasy in which her spirit 
passed to Mexico, preached, wrought miracles, and persuaded 
the people to meet the friars and receive baptism. She was 
able to describe accurately the places where her ‘ astral body ' 
had been.?? 

Some of the phenomena of this group—clairvoyance and 
telepathy, for example—may have a basis in fact, though not 
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every incident of the kind is true; some are repeated in 
different lives, and some may have Scriptural types—in the 
stories of Gehazi and of Ananias and Sapphira, for instance. 
Examples of clairvoyance or second-sight appear in some lives 
more than in others. Adamnan's life of St Columba contains 
some forty stories of clairvoyance, prophetic vision, and 
telepathy, but though second-sight is a well-known Celtic gift, 
the writer may have copied similar stories in the writings of 
Palladius and Jerome. St Columba describes his gift thus: 
** Some there are, though few, to whom divine grace has granted 
that they can see clearly and distinctly at the same moment, 
as 1f under one ray of the sun, the whole circuit of the world, 
with its surroundings of ocean and sky, the inmost part of their 
mind being wonderfully enlarged." Palladius says something 
like this of one ascetic who, “ when he lifted up his eyes to 
Heaven, could see whatever was therein, and if he gazed into 
the earth he could see into the depths and whatever was in 
them." And of another: “ He saw in what frame of mind 
others were, for he had the. gift, given by God, of looking into 
the soul and seeing what it was like." Pope Gregory also says 
of St Benedict that “ He saw the whole world because, by the 
supernatural light of the Creator, the soul is enlarged, and, 
being rapt up in the light of God, is inwardly exalted above 
itself, and, looking down, sees that to be small which before it 
could not understand." * It is quite possible, however, that 
St Columba had the gift of second-sight, and that, as is said 
of his friend Colga, the time of a death at a distance described 
by the saint was found to agree with the time of the actual 
death. Yet we remember that the same is said of St Severin 
and others.?? 

(4) The miracles classed as fairy-tale wonders offer great 
variety, and mutatis mutandis are the same as those told o 
Mohammedan, Buddhist, and Hindu saints, pagan sedia 
shamans, and savage medicine-men. On certain mental planes 
mankind believed that almost anything miraculous might 
happen, and that certain persons could do such things, and 
did actually effect them. To such a mental attitude must 
be ascribed many recorded saintly miracles. There were also 
many traditional stories of the marvellous, and now one, now 
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another, was told of this or that saint. Myth and folk-tale were 

too precious to be wasted by the Christian romancers, and they 
used both to embellish their lives. If a pagan god or hero could 
work wonders, a fortior? they could be effected by a Christian 
saint. Many of these stories show extraordinary power over 
nature or inanimate objects or tell of wonders happening to 
the saints themselves. 

A saint would cause the sun to stand still and so lengthen 
the day. Others, lacking a clothes-peg, hung their cloaks on a 
sunbeam.?3 Power over rain is found in many lives. It is for- 
bidden to fall on gathered corn, or it does not fall on the relics 
of a saint when they are being carried from one place to another, 
or saints are untouched by rain falling heavily around them. 
But when St Kentigern, on such an occasion, allowed himself 
to be “‘ tickled by some suggestion of the Devil " he was at once 
wet through. A similar protection was granted to a Presbyterian 
minister, according to Wodrow. Riding with a friend through 
a heavy shower, he was untouched by the rain, to his friend's 
amazement. He said, “‘ It seems my God has cast a cloak over 
me!" ** Frigidianus, Bishop of Lucca, changed the course of 
a stream flooding the corn-land by drawing a rake along the 
ground, the stream following. Sabinus, Bishop of Placentia, 
cast into the Po a letter commanding the stream not to flood 
the church lands, and it retired to its usual channel. Many 
saints walked on the waves. The Irish St Scothinus often did 
this, and once met St Barra in a boat, who asked him the reason 
of his strange conduct. He replied that he was walking on a 
meadow, and, stooping down, lifted a handful of flowers. To 
confute him St Barra at once drew a salmon from the water. 
This has a parallel in an Irish pagan myth of the god Manannan 
and Bran. Both Manannan and St Barra rode on horseback 
on the waves, the latter meeting St Brandan voyaging on a 
whale.** Other saints used their cloaks as boats without these 
being wet, just as Faust travelled on his mantle.?” This is 
probably borrowed from a folk-tale. 

The saints had power over life and growth. "Water blessed 
by a saint and sprinkled over the fields, or a mere command 
in the name of Christ, drove away caterpillars and other pests. 
Saints withered trees, or at a prayer revived them.  Barren 
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women blessed by them bore children. St Finnen of Fore gave 
blessed water to a woman to drink, and she brought forth a 
trout, a lamb, and a child.*® This use of a saint's blessing to 
cure sterility was common; more usually, however, prayer or 
certain rites at a saint's tomb proved effective. Saints even 
caused change of sex in children.*® They raised the dead to 
life, and even the dismembered were restored whole at their 
prayer, as in the legend of St Nicholas and other saints, which 
was probably borrowed from myth or folk-tale, of which there 
are many versions. So saints themselves, when mutilated, 
had their members restored by Christ or the Virgin. Others 
restored animals to life, often after having killed them to feed 
a number of people; the bones and skin being left, these were 
blessed, and the animals came to life. This occurs in Eddic 
and Irish mythology also.?! 

Power over fire is attributed in many lives. A fire is raging 
in a house or town; the saint commands it to stop, or uses the 
sign of the Cross, and it retires. This miracle was also performed 
by means of relics.?* But saints who wanted fire or light could 
have it at command. Others carried red-hot coals in hands, 
bosom, or garments, suffering no hurt, just as the martyr's fire 
was often powerless to hurt him.’ They produced limitless 
amounts of food, wine, or oil when supplies had failed, or these 
or a supply of money came as a result of their prayers.*4 
Innumerable are the stories of the power of saints over animals. 
They came and went at their command, acted as their servants 
or guards, were tamed or quelled or slain by their word, like 
the otter which dried St Cuthbert’s feet after he had prayed in 
the water all night, the wild asses which St Anthony restrained 
from injuring his garden, or the serpents made to guard the 
hermitage of St Ammon.’ Florentius, the recluse of Nursia, 
was visited by a deacon whom the snakes round the cell dis- 
turbed. He begged the saint to pray, and a thunderstorm 
killed the snakes, and, again at his prayer, birds came and 
carried them away.** 


In spite of the widespread medieval belief in miracles, there 
was occasional scepticism. Gregory of Tours tells of some 
who doubted St Martin’s miracles. Another man denied the 
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augmentation of oil and the restoration of a broken cup by the 
saint. Ás we saw, Gregory had been doubtful about the former 
miracle himself for a time. Many miracles were omitted from 
the life of St Martin because they would be denied by those 
who impugned the holiness of the good. Gregory advises any 
sceptic to go to the basilica and see for himself the miracles 


. occurring daily. In later centuries there was much sporadic 


| 


scepticism about religion in general, as we shall see in a 
later chapter. Certain heretical groups—some Catharists, for 
instance—threw ridicule on miracles performed by saints or 
relics. Abélard, while affirming the reality of the miraculous, 
maintained that miracles did not now happen, and was sarcastic 
regarding current stories about them, in which he probably 
included those told of his opponent, St Bernard. He speaks of 
the craft of those who attempt to cure by means of potions, 
benedictions, or prayers, and who think that healing will be im- 
puted to their sanctity, or, if there is no cure, that the blame will 
rest on the unbelief or despair of the patient.?? Guibert of Nogent, 
e have seen, was sceptical regarding the power of relics. 

More common than scepticism was the dislike of miracles, 
the recognition of their lower place in Christian life. Gregory 
of Tours tells of a novice, humble and good, who was set to 
guard grain drying in the sun. A storm arising, he did not 
know what to do, but he prayed, and the rain did not fall on 
the grain. Having told this, he was beaten by the abbot with 
rods and bidden to behave humbly and not be puffed up with 
miracles and prodigies.** Monks who feared that crowds would 
come to their tombs for healing begged that the place of 
burial be kept secret. St Anthony did this, lest the superstitious 
Egyptians should dig up his body for preservation in a house, 
as was customary with the embalmed bodies of reputed saints. 
Gregory of Tours records the same wish of Romanus, so that 
his monastery might not be infested with crowds. He was 
buried several miles off, but multitudes of people came there 
to his shrine, and many miracles occurred.“! The Abbot Hindulf, 
in the seventh century, expostulated with the soul of a monk 
toward whose tomb great crowds continually pressed. Like 
other spiritually minded men, he felt that this constant coming 
and going was dangerous to the religious life. He begged the 
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saint to restrain people from coming, for if the wonders de- 
creased so would the crowds.** For the same reason Stephen, 
Abbot of Luttich (1026-59), begged St Wolbodo to moderate 
his miracles, because the brethren had no quiet on account of 
the crowds of sick folk who came by day and night.** Hindulf's 
contemporary, Guntramnus, Abbot of St Tron, when the shrine 
of that saint became famous for miracles, sought to conceal 
these. Miracles were meant to be signs to unbelievers, not to 
the faithful. In the time of his successor hosts of pilgrims 
invaded the monastery at all hours, and broke into every part 
of it. They sought the water, a draught of which, drunk in 
St Tron's name, gave new life to the weak, while lepers washed 
with it were sometimes cured. The brethren had no rest because 
of the constant clamour. Younger monks congratulated them- 
selves because of the resultant breaches of their rule, and, 
becoming in time more shameless, rejected the protests of their 
elders, and were insolent to the Abbot.** Abbot William of 
Melrose (1160) forbade the sick to approach the tomb of 
his predecessor, and his biographer says that many deemed 
it presumptuous that a man should dare to limit the divine 


power and forbid its manifestation.'5 `S 


Not a few spoke of the lower place which miracles should 
hold in life. People regarded them as the whole of religion, 
instead of a good life, faith, and contempt of earthly things. 
St Hugh of Lincoln thought little of the miracles of the time, 


and regarded holiness as the only miracle worth speaking of.** ^ 


Arnulph, Abbot of Metz, said that miracles did not prove 
sanctity: they were sometimes done by evil men, and many 
who were honoured by the Church had performed no miracles. 
Perseverance to the end was better than miracles. In 1042 
Poppo, Archbishop of Tréves, wrote to the Pope saying that 
not miracles, which were common to believers and unbelievers, 
but the power of faith, which distinguishes the two, was a proof 
of sanctity.* While those lives were most popular which con- 
tained most miracles, some of their writers asserted that men 
could be saints who had done no miracles. Odo of Cluny said 
of a pious layman, Gerald of Aurilly, that while some would 
not call him saint because he performed no miracles, his con- 
tempt of the world was a real miracle.*?* In the cighth century 
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Autpertus, abbot of a monastery in Benevento, in the lives of 
his three predecessors, says of the miracles told of them that 
his purpose was to describe how they conquered the world and 
the Devil. Miracles were not required, but a perfect life. Many 
whose names are not written in Heaven can do miracles.9? The 
author of the life of the pious Stephen, Abbot of Obaize, cites 
no miracles of his, but says he was not inferior to St Martin. It 
was better to have aroused so many vicious people to repentance 
than to have raised the dead.*! If a saint is to be esteemed solely 
by miracles, says the author of the life of Abbot Bernard of Tiron, 
what is to be said of the Virgin and St John Baptist? Many 
miracle-workers will be rejected at the last day. St Bernard 
is praised, not for his miracles, but for his Christlike life.5? 
ore testimonies like these might be added, and it is remark- 
able how often it is said that evil men can work miracles. This 
preference for real sanctity was not the popular point of view, 
and many abbots welcomed the crowds who came to shrines of 
saints in the monastery churches, because they brought fame 
and gain to their monasteries. If a few writers of lives laid little 
tress on miracles it was acknowledged, as in the preface to the 
ife of Abbot Stephen of Obaize, that the miraculous was chiefly 
n demand from biographers of saints.5? 


The Holy See in considering a claim to canonization disregarded 
the ordinary details of character and conduct. It dwelt exclusively 
on the exceptional and the wonderful, and the noblest of lives 
possessed but little interest for it, unless accompanied by evidences 
of miracles, performed directly by the candidate while on earth, 
or by his relics after his departure.™ 


That there was often fraud both by miracle-workers and by 
persons pretending to be cured is certain. Abélard speaks of 
those in his day who feigned to work miracles in order to gain 
renown. He says he will omit the various ways of healing the 
sick, and pass on to attempts at raising the dead. 


We marvelled and laughed lately at such an attempt by Nor- 
bertus and Farsitus. They prostrated themselves in prayer, but 
were frustrated in their presumption, and failed in their purpose. 
Now they began impudently to blame the people, because their 
unbelief had opposed their devotion and constant faith. Oh, the 
cunning and frivolous excuse of such men!5 
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In Halle, Peter, vicar of the market church, said that a crucifix 
in the church could heal the sick. Much money was obtained 
from the people who came from far and near, and even the 
Archbishop of Magdeburg shared in it. People were forbidden 
to laugh at or deny the miracles under pain of excommunica- 
tion, but when Peter left Halle the miracles ceased.59* In his 
vivacious chronicle Salimbene tells how Brother Gerard in his 
sermon told how he heard at that moment what Brother John 
was preaching at a place some miles off. Other preachers said 
the same of Gerard. The audiences sent messengers to the 
distant places and found that all had been correctly described. 
The ‘miracles’ had been prearranged.? Little wonder that 
Master Buoncampagno mocked at the desire for miracles in his 
day, telling the Bolognese that he intended to fly! He kept the 
crowds who came to see this in suspense and then said, “‘ Go, 
with the divine blessing; it is enough for you to have seen the 
face of Buoncampagno."' 55 Masaccio shows how the friars of his 
day gulled people with false miracles by means of confederates 
pretending to be blind, diseased, or possessed. The Spoletani 
travelled about working miracles by a sort of conjuring, and 
made much gain out of the peasants, pretending to collect for 
hospitals. Their patron saints were St Anthony and St Paul, the 
latter because of the snakes which they carried. They resembled 
the begging priests in Apuleius, and Firenzuola makes them 
play this part in his Asino d'Oro.9? 

John de Grandisson, Bishop of Exeter in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, writes, “ Both in our day and in the writings of the saints 
we know how people err from the Faith for vainglory and 
money." 'Then he tells how the bells of his cathedral were rung 
for an alleged miracle. A person said to have been cured of 
blindness was brought before the Bishop and confessed that it 
was a pretence for the sake of gain. '' True miracles are often 
rendered vile by such pretences." Boccaccio points the same 
moral, though with much humour, in his story of the feigned 
cripple, Martellino, who pretended to have been cured by the 
corpse of a popular saint. Some years later the Bishop was 
again roused to anger because a rector of Whitstone, slain by 
others or by his own deed, was worshipped as a saint. Pilgrims 
flocked to his tomb. There were wakes on Saturday nights, 
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with gluttony, drunkenness, and other sins. The Bishop ordered 
the clergy to preach against this, and forbade the ‘ saint ’ to be 
venerated pending inquiry or until he was officially canonized. 
Miracles, he added, were often alleged of vile men. Diligent 
inquiry should therefore be made about all miraculous cures, 
with sworn evidence of the nature and length of time of the 
disease. Should any pretend to be cured, they are to be cited 
before him. The result of this inquiry, however, seems to have 
been to prove that miracles had happened to the blind, the 
lame, and lunatics! *? 
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CHAPTER XII 
VISIONS OF THE OTHER WORLD 


Tue importance of dreams has been universally recognized, 
and the Christian Church gave them a prominent place, since 
Holy Scripture itself showed how divine revelations were given 
through them. Earlier Christian literature contains many 
examples of dreams which confirmed, warned, or rebuked the - 
faithful. Tertullian shows that they were popular in the African 
Church, and theorizes regarding them. The public reading of 
the Bible and other parts of the service afforded materials for 
dreams to a certain inspired sister of whom he writes. St 
Cyprian often speaks of visions which justified him in this or 
that action or helped him to come to a decision. St Augustine 
was much impressed by his mother’s dream about himself, as 
his Confessions tell.! 

Theologians classified dreams, and insisted that the mind 
was influenced by divine, spiritual, or demoniac agency. Pope 
Gregory gives six classes of dreams—two arising from physical 
causes, one from illusion of demons, one from mingling of 
thought and illusion, one from revelation, one from mingling 
of thought and revelation. Holy men can discern between 
illusions of demons and true revelations, but much vigilance 
is required. One man dreamed that he would live long, and 
made provision accordingly, yet he died suddenly. This was a 
delusion of a demon. A similar classification is given by 
Caesarius of Heisterbach.* During the Middle Ages it was recog- 
nized that dreams were a fertile means of diabolical illusions, 
as the discussions about the flight of women with Diana and of 
witches to the Sabbath prove. David of Augsburg said that 
evil as well as good men have visions; some visions are true, some 
deceptive. They do not prove that the seer is holy—witness 
Balaam and Pharaoh. Nor, if true, are they necessarily meri- 
torious. Many think they see visions when they do not; others 
pretend to see them. They are often a prelude to insanity. The 
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connexion of dreams with magic also caused some to depreciate 
them and to warn against them—Pirminius and John of Salis- 
bury, for instance.* The credence given to dreams led to many 
assertions of pretended visions for fraudulent purposes, as the 
chapter on relics has shown. On the other hand, numerous 
dreams recorded in medieval literature prove that they influ- 
enced conduct, warned men of their wickedness, besides, as was 
believed, foretelling the future, or revealing the real character 
of others. Many examples of this might be cited, from the 
days of Gregory of Tours, a great believer in dreams, onward. 
Innumerable were the dreams in which divine Persons, the 
Virgin, Apostles, saints, or angels, appeared to sleeper or seer, 
as a reward of piety or for consolation, aid, or warning. Especi- 
ally in the cloister dreams played a great part, and their contents 
were strictly noted. Even such a genius as Dante thought much 
of dreams. Several are described in his poem, seven in his Vita 
Nuova; and he calls the poem itself a “ vision." In his opinion 
dreams at the hour of dawn were true: 

When our soul, more alien from the sphere 

Of flesh, and less to rush of hot thoughts given, 

As half-divine looks forth in vision clear.‘ 

Before entering upon dreams of the Other World the influence 
of dreams on the life of a medieval monk, as described by 
himself, may be considered. Several of his own dreams, as well 
as those of others, are mentioned by Guibert of Nogent, the 
eleventh-century writer, in his life. As a youth others dissuaded 
him from an impulsive resolution to become a monk. He 
dreamed that two demons seized him and carried him to the 
roof of the church, there dropping him. He reached the ground 
in safety—a miraculous intervention of the Virgin. This proved 
him right in his resolution. When his studies in literature, his 
consciousness of brilliant intellectual gifts, no less than the 
solicitations of the flesh, suggested his leaving the monastery, 
his mother dreamed that she was in its empty church. Then 
she saw near the door many monks, no larger than pygmies. 
She tried to recognize her son, when suddenly appeared the 
beautiful figure of our Lady of Chartres, who knelt at the altar, 
and then, turning to the pygmy whom his mother recognized 
as her son, said, “‘ I led him here, I made him a monk; I shall 
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not permit him to be taken away." When Guibert heard of this 
he knew that his duty was to stay in the monastery, and he 
rejoiced in the Virgin's interest in him. But fantastic dreams 
troubled him. Persons whose adventures or whose writings he 
loved to read seemed to rise above his bed, terrifying him till 
he woke with anguished cries and feared to fall asleep again. 
This taught him to abandon secular studies and the composing 
of amatory verses. Guibert's mother, who also had entered a 
cloister, had visions of her husband's torments in Purgatory, 
which made her intercede more earnestly for him. In one 
vision her soul seemed to leave her body and, traversing a sub- 
terranean passage, arrive at a vast pit. Shades arising from it 
tried to seize her, till a voice forbade them. Now her husband 
appeared. '' Are you Everard? ” she asked. “‘ No," he replied, 
because spirits do not know the names they bore on earth; 
otherwise we should know only our relatives hereafter. Then 
she asked him of his state and was distressed to see the scars on 
his body. He told her that prayers and alms soothed his anguish. 
He was tormented also by the ceaseless wails of a natural child 
of his who had died unbaptized. In order to relieve his pain 
his widow adopted an infant. But now at night this child was 
possessed by a demon and wailed incessantly. She endured 
this, redoubling her care for the child, until the demon gave 
up his malice. Thus the child and the souls of the dead child 
and of Everard benefited by her piety.5 Though one of the first 
medieval historians with a critical sense, one who attacked 
contemporary credulity about relics and who did not believe in 
the material pains of Hell, Guibert was medieval in his belief 
in dreams, but regarded them as divine revelations for definite 
purposes. 

Another writer who speaks much of his dreams is Rudolph 
Glaber, a monk of Cluny. When he was at the monastery of 
St Léger at Champeaux he saw a hideous little monster, who 
told him that he would not stay there long. Awaking in terror, 
he went over all his sins from infancy and besought Christ’s 
mercy. But soon after he was expelled for pride and obstinacy. 
This demon was seen by him in other monasteries, and his 
appearance preceded the flight of a brother to secular life. 
Glaber trusts that his visions may turn to the profit of his 
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salvation. He believes that whenever the living have found 
themselves in presence of good or evil spirits this was a 
presage of death, and he could cite many examples. He was told 
to restore the inscriptions on the altars, but before his task was 
done he became ill. In sleep an old man raised him and said, 
* Finish your work and fear the pain no more." He awoke 
well and resumed his work.* 

Among all the dreams of medieval times none are so inter- 
esting as those which describe a visit to the Other World or in 
which a dream visitant describes it to the sleeper. All religions 
and mythologies know such visions, and those of Jewish, Greek, 
and Egyptian origin undoubtedly influenced the form of the 
visions in early Christian literature. While people preoccupied 
in thought with the Other World will dream of it, their dreams 
being shaped after current beliefs and also giving support to 
these, all recorded visions need not have been actual dreams. 
They came to be a literary fashion in Christian, as they had 
been in classical, literature. Lives of saints, chronicles, collec- 
tions of stories, poems, contain such visions. They played a 
great part in the Middle Ages, when there was a keen desire 
for exact details about the Other World, and they culminated, 
though they did not end, in Dante's great poem. People who 
lived an ascetic life, given to mystic experiences, were prone to 
dream dreams, and some of these may have been embellished 
to serve a didactic purpose. Medieval visions of the Other 
World are so numerous that only a few can be cited here. We 
shall omit those better known, many of which were retold in 
most European languages, and shall confine ourselves to those 
less known or with details of peculiar interest. There are two 
classes: those which give a survey of the Other World, and 
those which tell of the sufferings or bliss of one person. Where 
the sufferings are Purgatorial the vision leads to Masses, 
prayers, and alms for the soul of the sufferer. Gervase of Tilbury 
wrote, *' They say that souls in penal places are, by visions in 
sleep or in the similitude of their bodies, permitted to appear 
by divine dispensation and to unfold their state and needs. But 
when, loosed from Purgatory, they ascend to higher joys they 
cease to appear." ? 

Before the time of Pope Gregory (c. 540—604) there had been 
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many visions of the Other World,’ but his Dialogues gave them 
a wider popularity, and his stories of them are cited by later 
writers. He is the first to give an explicit doctrine of Purgatory, 
hitherto spoken of more or less tentatively. There is a Purga- 
torial fire for small sins, if in life the soul by virtuous works 
deserved this favour. To illustrate this Gregory cites the story 
of St Paschasius, who had opposed Pope Symmachus. Long 
after his death Germanus, Bishop of Capua, saw Paschasius in 
the furnace of a bath-house, and learned that this was his 
punishment for opposing the Pope. He begged the prayers 
of Germanus for his release, and, as he had sinned through 
ignorance, not malice, these prayers were effectual.!? Stories 
of this kind were common in the Middle Ages, and others of 
Gregory’s have been cited in another chapter. They seem to 
point to a purgation of the soul on earth, unless the position of 
the soul there is symbolic of its place in Purgatory. But Gregory 
may be accepting a popular belief, which reappears in later 
times. He does not say definitely where Purgatory is. Hell, 
he thinks, is under the earth, though some have taught that 
it is on the earth. If so there may be a lower hell, the ‘‘ Sheol 
beneath ”’ of Psalm Ixxxvi, 13.! 

Gregory's vision stories tell of experiences of men who died 
and returned to life (trance or epileptic seizure). One Stephen, 
well known in Constantinople, died. His soul saw things in 
the infernal regions in which he had never believed. The 
Judge refused to receive him, saying that he had sent for another 
Stephen, a smith. His soul was therefore led back to its body, 
which revived. At that moment the other Stephen died. In 
another story Peter, a monk, died, and his soul saw well-known 
persons tormented. He was about to be flung into the flames 
when an angel bade him go back to earth and take heed to 
his conduct. This story was told to Gregory by a Slavonian 
monk who knew Peter, but, alas for his veracity, it and the 
previous tale are variants of a folk-tale, of which St Augustine 
gives another version.!? Augustine and Gregory probably used 
it for edification. Gregory then shows how Peter profited by 
his experiences, but Stephen did not. A dead soldier revived 
and told how his soul reached a bridge over a black and fiery 
river. Beyond it wcre flowery meadows and crowds of white- 
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robed persons. The delicious odour of the place satisfied them 
like food. There were many mansions full of light, and one 
was being built of golden bricks. On the river-bank were 
dwellings, affected by its foul vapour in varying degrees. The 
bridge was a testing-place of souls. The wicked fell from 
it; the righteous crossed to the meadows. Here he saw a 
former steward of the Pope's family hanging head downward 
for his cruelty. A good priest easily crossed the bridge. And 
now the luckless Stephen, dead once more, slipped from the 
bridge, to be seized by the feet by horrible beings from the 
river, because of his sins, while white-robed men drew him up 
by the arms, for he had loved to give charity. The struggle for 
his soul was still going on when the witness's soul was recalled 
to the body.!? Gregory explains river, bridges, vapour, and 
houses allegorically, but the scenery of Paradise is in the style 
of earlier visions, and the whole description, together with the 
struggle for the soul, reminds us that we are on the threshold 
of the Middle Ages, with their mingling of material and 
spiritual. The ''brig o' dread, na brader than a thread," 
appears here for the first time in extant Christian literature, 
though almost contemporaneously Gregory of Tours tells how 
Suniulf, Abbot of Randau, in Auvergne, was conducted in a 
vision to a fiery river crossed by a bridge scarcely a foot wide. 
Many fell from it, and were seen up to waist, armpits, or chin 
in the fiery waves. On the other side was a white house, and 
Suniulf was told that he who feebly guided the flock committed 
to him would be thrown from the bridge, but the brave would 
come to this house. Since then he had been more severe to 
his monks.!* The bridge is well known to pagan accounts of 
the Other World. Did some Christian dream of it, or was it 
borrowed by either or both of the Gregories, or by some earlier 
writer whose work has not survived, but on whom they may 
have drawn, from Oriental or Teutonic sources? The struggle 
for the soul became a commonplace in medieval art and belief. 

Omitting the well-known visions of Fursey and Drycthelm, 
reported by Bede,!^ that of St Barontius, occurring at the end 
of the seventh century, may be cited. An angel touched his 
neck, and his soul came forth as a manikin. After a dispute 
with demons the soul reached the gates of Paradise and met 
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the souls of monks who had died in his convents. At a second 
gate souls of children met him; then, through choirs of angels, 
he arrived at the saints’ abodes by a third gate. Through 
multitudes of martyrs he passed to a dazzling fourth gate, 
where further progress ended. Now he visited Hell, with the 
proud, lustful, and murderers bound in groups and tormented 
by demons. Those who had done some good on earth experi- 
enced assuagement by a refreshing manna which fell from 
Paradise every six hours.!* 

Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims (806—882), tells a curious 
tale of Bernoldus, who was known to him. The date of the 
story is A.D. 877, the year of Charles the Bald's death. On 
what seemed to be his deathbed, after a trance, Bernoldus told 
how he had been led to Purgatory. There forty-one bishops 
were bound, filthy and suffering alternately from heat and cold. 
One of these, Ebo, begged him to ask his clergy and lay-folk 
for prayers, alms, and the offering of the Sacrifice on their 
behalf. He was led to a palace, where he gave his message to 
the Bishop's people. Returning to Ebo, he found him and the 
others clean, well clad, and joyful. In another dark place, on 
which light shone from a beautiful adjacent region, he saw 
Charles the Bald in mud and eaten by worms. He was suffering 
because he had not taken Hincmar's advice, and he begged 
Bernoldus to place a stone under his head and then ask Hincmar 
to obtain the prayers of the faithful for his release. Bernoldus 
passed to the light region, the abode of saints, a multitude of 
whom were rejoicing. Certain seats were not yet occupied. 
In a church Hincmar and his clergy were singing Mass, and 
to him he gave his message. Then he saw Charles freed from 
punishment. Next Bernoldus came to a huge rock in which a 
man named Jesse was sunk to his shoulders. He also asked him 
to obtain the prayers of friends. Near by was a valley with a 
dreadful pit and black water. Flames, through which demons 
drove souls into the water, rose from the pit. Going on, Ber- 
noldus met a man speaking of Jesse, and to him he gave the 
message. Returning to the rock, he found Jesse freed and 
happy. Bernoldus was told by one person that, on returning 
to the body, he must do good and so obtain a good mansion 
in this place; but a man of stern countenance said he should 
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not go hence. After a dispute the former prevailed and said 
that Bernoldus would live for fourteen years. After telling this 
vision he recovered. Hincmar, on hearing of it, wrote it down 
to show the power of prayer for the dead, and he refers to other 
visions. This one is unique in so far as the prayers and Masses 
for souls in the Other World form part of the vision.!? 

St Boniface relates the experiences of a monk who returned 
to life. A veil had been drawn from his eyes, and he viewed 
the whole world. An angel led him through a sea of flame to 
the judgment seat, where good and evil angels strove for souls, 
each respectively trying to make the good or evil deeds of a 
sinner heavier. The monk saw the struggles which the living 
had still to sustain on earth, particularly those of the King of 
Mercia. In the depths of earth were the sources of the Purga- 
torial fire, where souls wandered in sadness. Above the river 
of fire flowing thence was a wooden bridge, where souls passed 
after judgment. Some crossed safely, and others fell into the 
fire to the knees, shoulders, or head, but all at last reached 
the other side in splendour. Below the fire lay Hell, with the 
appalling lamentations of the lost. Finally the monk saw 
Paradise, with the heavenly Jerusalem.!$ 

In a vision of Charles the Fat in a.p. 885 his spirit was rapt 
away by a glorious being, who bade him tie a shining thread 
to his thumb while the angel held the other end. In valleys 
with pits of boiling pitch many of his father's and uncle's 
bishops were seen punished for sowing discord. Thither others 
yet living would come if they did not take heed. Demons tried 
to snatch the thread, but it repelled them, nor did they suc- 
ceed in throwing Charles into the pits. On fiery mountains 
were lakes and rivers of fire, in which vassals of his father and 
brothers were immersed for their love of earthly things. In 
furnaces of pitch and brimstone dragons and scorpions tor- 
mented souls of his own, his father's, and his uncle's nobles for 
pride and evil counsel. The King passed to a valley, part of 
which was dark and fiery, part glorious. Kings of his race were 
tortured by black giants in the dark part. In the other were 
two casks, one with hot, one with lukewarm water. In the 
former his father stood because of his sins, but on alternate 
days he was set in the other through the prayers of St Peter and 
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St Remigius. He begged Charles to have prayers and Masses 
said for his entire release, and showed him two other casks 
reserved for him if he did not amend his ways. These saints 
had already caused the release of Lothaire and Louis. In great 
fear Charles was led on, and saw Lothaire, his son, and others 
sitting on a huge topaz.!? 

This and other visions, besides proving the value of prayer 
for souls in Purgatory, suggest that, as with Dante, vengeance 
might be taken on others by showing them in places of torment, 
while warning was given to persons still alive. In a letter written 
in A.D. 858 by several bishops to Louis the German a vision 
of St Eucherius is described, in which Charles Martel was seen 
tortured for taking possessions of the Church. Hetto, Bishop 
of Bale, wrote the vision of Wettinus, a monk of Reichenau 
(A.D. 824), which described Charlemagne’s punishment for 
lust. In a poetic version Walafrid Strabo hides the Emperor's 
name under an acrostic.?? 

William of Malmesbury tells how Maurilius of Fescamp 
dreamed of being led to Paradise, Jerusalem, and Jordan. His 
conductor told him that God had commanded him to be terri- 
fied by demons, in order that his venial sins might be wiped 
out. To his great alarm, many demons rushed at him, breathing 
out fire, when he suddenly awoke. He had been permitted to 
live a little longer in order to teach his friends not to neglect 
their salvation. 

In the twelfth century the vision of Tundale and the St 
Patrick's Purgatory legend of the knight Owen, written down 
by Henry of Saltrey, show a return to the visions of the earlier 
Apocalypses and apocryphal Acts in so far as classes of sins are 
each punished by an appropriate torment, usually in different 
regions. This became characteristic of later visions, and was 
followed by Dante. It is found also in Irish visions—for example, 
the Vision of Adamnan, possibly of the tenth century—and in 
that of the Monk of Evesham (1196). He was led by St Nicholas 
to three places of Purgatorial punishment, each with a variety 
of torments, some sinners suffering the evil things they had 
done to others. The Monk notes the nature of the sins and the 
degree of punishment, “ whereby, atoning for their offences, 
or by the intercession of others, they might earn admission to 
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the heavenly country." Some pass through more quickly than 
others. He saw many persons known to him. The higher their 
position on earth the more did they suffer for their sins. He 
saw three stages of bliss, where souls from Purgatory were now 
in greater or less bliss. The third of these was Heaven.?? 

A vision of great originality is reported by Roger of Wen- 
dover. In 1206 Turchill of Tunsted, in Essex, was accosted by 
St Julian, who bade him go home and prepare for a journey. 
That night, while he slept, St Julian woke him and, taking his 
spirit, left his body in bed. They travelled to the middle of the 
world and entered a church, where St James, who had sent for 
Turchill, met them, and ordered St Julian, with St Domninus, 
guardians of the church, to show him the Other World. Souls 
of the dead arrived at this church, to be sent thence to condem- 
nation or to the Purgatorial fires. Through the Virgin's inter- 
cession it had been designed to guard souls from the attacks of 
demons. Here were spirits of the just, all white; beyond the 
northern wall were spirits marked with black and white spots, 
those mainly white near the wall, others far from it. Near by 
was the pit of Hell, whence rose smoke from tithes unjustly 
detained and crops unjustly tithed. It made Turchill cough 
twice, for he had unjustly tithed his crop. He learned later 
that his body had also coughed twice. He was told to confess 
his fault to a priest and that he would have more abundant 
crops if he paid tithe duly. Between two walls east of the 
church was a Purgatorial fire; beyond it a cold salt lake, with 
a bridge of thorns. Spotted spirits were in the fire for a time 
proportioned to the enormity of their sins, and then immersed 
to various depths in the lake. Next they crossed the bridge, 
slowly or quickly according to their sins or their deeds of charity 
or the aid given them by Masses. All arrived at last at the 
Mount of Joy, where was a church large enough to contain all 
the inhabitants of the world. Having seen these places, Turchill 
was brought back to the Virgin's church, where St Michael, 
St Peter, and St Paul came on Saturdays to allot to spirits their 
ordained places. White spirits were given safe passage through 
Purgatory by St Michael. St Peter took spotted spirits to the 
fire. Within the church, at the end of the northern wall, sat 
St Paul; outside were the Devil and his attendants. On the 
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wall was a balance in which the black spirits were weighed. 
Two golden weights belonged to St Paul; two, dark and sooty, 
to the Devil. These weights showed the deeds, good or bad, of 
the spirits. Ifthe balance inclined to the Apostle the soul went 
to the Purgatorial fire; if to the Devil he and his attendants 
cast it into Hell. On this Saturday a demon arrived on a 
black horse which was a soul thus transformed, demons possess- 
ing the power of transforming condemned souls. He would 
not tell St Domninus whose soul this was until a cut from the 
saint's whip forced him to say that it was that of a great English 
noble, who had just died in sin. He would have been taken to 
Hell, but the hour of the demons' theatrical sports drew near. 
The demon asked who Turchill was, for he had seen him at 
the dedication feast of the church at Tunsted. In the form of 
a woman this demon had entered the church, but had fled 
thence with a loud cry when unexpectedly sprinkled with holy 
water. Turchill remembered hearing the cry, though unaware 
of its cause. St Domninus desired to see the sports. Though 
requested not to introduce Turchill, lest he should warn the 
living and so reclaim many from the Devil's service, the two 
saints brought him with them by stealth. They went north 
over a mountain to a building surrounded by many old walls, 
with many lanes filled with red-hot seats in which were nails. 
Here sat many people, burned and pierced by the nails. Round 
these were iron walls, and near them the seats of the devils, 
who, as if at a pleasant spectacle, grinned at the tortured souls. 
Near the entrance stood Turchill and the saints. A proud man 
was dragged from his seat, and in front of the spectators he 
acted like one swelling with pride till his garments burst into 
flame. He was then subjected to frightful tortures by the 
demons. Other sinners were also forced to act and afterward 
tormented. One was a great law officer of the Crown, an 
extortioner who had died recently. Some of the tortures 
symbolized the sins committed. Thus a priest who had not 
exhorted his people had his tongue pulled out, and the extor- 
tioner had to swallow red-hot money. Turchill saw also four 
courts, one with burning cauldrons, another with cauldrons 
of snow and ice, a third with cauldrons of sulphurous water, 
the fourth with cauldrons of black salt water. Damned 
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souls endured the torments of each of these seven days in 
succession. 

Near the temple on the Mount of Joy Turchill saw happy 
souls awaiting admission in a large hall. Others were praying 
for the intercessions of friends on earth, by which they would 
gain admission. He saw many whom he knew, and St Michael 
told him the number of Masses required for a soul to gain 
entrance. The church had various stages of bliss, and spirits 
heard ravishing music and ate delicious food. Some of the 
saints had abodes here in which they received those who had 
served them next to our Lord. Eastward lay the Earthly Para- 
dise, with Adam, a gigantic man, reposing under a tree. With 
one eye he scemed to smile because of his joy for his descendants 
who would be saved. With the other he wept for the lost. A 
garment of various colours clothed him partially—the robe of 
immortality lost through the Fall, but gradually being regained 
and coloured through the righteousness of his descendants. 
When the number of the elect was complete he would be 
entirely covered. In a golden temple near by were St Catherine, 
St Margaret, and St Osith, who were bidden to restore Turchill’s 
soul to his body.?? 

It was thought by Thomas Wright that the composer of the 
vision took, as model for the building where were held the 
sports of the demons, the remains of a Roman theatre, possibly 
at Verulamium, the details of the plan of such a theatre corre- 
sponding to those of the demons’ building.** The weighing of 
souls or of their deeds occurs in pagan eschatologies and, more 
or less metaphorically and in connexion with this life, in the 
Old Testament. In the Talmud man's salvation is the conse- 
quence of a greater weight of good deeds than of evil. The 
idea occurs also in Jewish Apocalypses. In Christian literature 
this weighing appears first in the Testament of Abraham and in 
the Apocalypse of Qephaniah, where it is almost certainly of 
Egyptian provenance. The weighing of good against evil deeds 
at the Judgment Day is spoken of by Lactantius, and in 
Turchill’s vision deeds rather than souls are weighed. The 
idea was popular in medieval visions, and was often represented 
in architecture, painting, and the miniatures of manuscripts. 
As in Turchill’s vision, the Devil is one of the parties to the 
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weighing, and he is sometimes represented as trying to depress 
the scale in his favour. The Archangel Michael, who presents 
souls to God, weighs them, while the Virgin often deflects the 
balance in a soul's favour.?5 

Apart from detailed visions, many stories tell of a vision of 
a single person's fate, or of the appearance of a soul to a living 
man, describing its torments and, if in Purgatory, asking his 
prayers. Such stories were used by preachers to enforce the 
doctrines of Purgatory, Hell, and intercessory prayers and 
Masses for souls. 

Of the former group Étienne de Bourbon's story of the 
visionary Alpaix of Cadot is an example. Rapt away in spirit, 
she saw the soul of a lady known to her carried off by demons 
through neglect of admonitions about self-adornment. Alpaix 
woke in tears, and at that moment the lady died in distant 
parts. This kind of story had been common for centuries. 
Vincent of Beauvais gives it a touch of science when he says 
that Alpaix saw the sun as a globe larger than the earth and 
the earth as a slightly flattened sphere.?* Another story of 
Etienne’s has the incident of serpent-transformation. While 
he was in prayer a man’s dead wife appeared to him, bidding 
him follow her. As she went she became a serpent, but told 
him to have no fear. Entering a hole, she left her serpent-skin, 
resuming her own form. They came to a fiery house, where 
demons cast a citizen of the man’s town and the wife of another 
citizen into a cauldron, in which they burned as in molten 
metal. The wife told her husband that but for God’s mercy 
she would be burning there, because she acted as go-between 
to this adulterous pair. They died in sin, but she had done 
penance.? Jacques de Vitry has an oft-repeated story of a 
dead Parisian student who appeared to his magister, Sella, clad 
in a parchment cloak covered with small writing—the idle 
arguments in which his life had passed. He was burning in 
great pain, and to prove this let a drop of perspiration fall on 
Sella’s hand, piercing it like an arrow. Sella now forsook his 
logic and became a Cistercian.2® Hugh de Saint-Victor, saint 
as he was, appeared to a holy man asking his prayers and 
those of all good men because of his vainglory in his lifetime.?? 
The soul of Pope Innocent III was said to have escaped from 
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Purgatory to earth, scourged by demons, and to have taken 
refuge at a cross and begged the prayers of the faithful. Less 
happy was the vicious Benedict IX, who, in the form of a 
bcar with an ass's ears and tail, because of his bestial life, 
appeared to a holy man. This form and these fiery torments 
would be his till the Judgment, when he would be cast into 
Hell.30 

Caesarius of Heisterbach tells many such stories. He believed 
in dreams, which, though sometimes vain, often contained 
divine revelations. The dead indicated through them for what 
sins they suffered and the means to be taken for their release. 
When these were used their efficacy also was afterward revealed. 
“ Like consorts with like." The sleeper's body is not far re- 
moved from death, though his spirit watches; hence spirits of 
the dead can communicate with sleepers.?! Caesarius, however, 
mainly describes appearances to waking men. A sinful monk 
when dying confessed, and when his confessor was at a loss to 
fix a penance the monk chose two thousand years in Purgatory, 
but asked him to seek the prayers of a certain bishop who 
loved him. The bishop ordered a year's Masses for his soul. 
At the end of that time, when he had finished Mass, the bishop 
saw the monk, pallid and wretched, beside him. He said that 
the year’s supplications had annulled a thousand years of his 
punishment. If they were continued for another year he would 
be set free. This was done, and now the spirit, bright and 
joyful, announced his release.?? 

A confessor sinned with a youth, and, soon repenting and 
fearing scandal, proposed a mutual confession and penance. 
But on his deathbed he confessed to the abbot, concealing the 
name of the youth, his fellow-sinner. After death he appeared 
to him by day and told him that he was in torment. Their 
mutual confession was valueless, and had he not again con- 
fessed in extremis he would be in Hell. He bade the youth also 
confess, and so save himself from eternal pain.?? 

A citizen of Holcheim, called Hildebrand, was broken on 
the wheel for murder. He died impenitent, but not before 
Bertolphus, a priest, had adjured him to come to him in 
thirty days and tell him of his state. One night a frightful 
wind, which caused animals in the stable to plunge and rear, 
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awoke Bertolphus, who saw the doors appear to burst open 
and Hildebrand approaching in glowing fire. He bade him 
keep off and learned that he was in eternal fire, but that he 
would have escaped this had he shown penitence. He warned 
Bertolphus to amend his own life. At the door demons were 
awaiting him, and now he disappeared with shrieks, the animals 
being again reduced to terror.** 

At a time when a crusade was preached in Utrecht many 
unable to go paid ransom money. Góttschalk, a usurer, paid 
a small sum, and in taverns mocked the pilgrims and boasted 
how cheaply he had bought himself off. One night, awakened 
by his mill-wheel working, he sent his servant to the mill, but 
the man dared not go farther than the door. Goóttschalk said 
he would enter if the Devil was there. Rushing out, he saw 
two horses held by a demon, who bade him mount and ride 
with him, first casting off his cloak with its Crusader's cross. 
With magic speed he was taken to places of torment, where 
he saw his parents and others not known to him to be dead. 
A knight whom he knew was gored by a cow because he had 
taken it from a poor widow. He saw a fiery seat reserved for 
his own coming there in three days. When he returned to the 
mill a priest was sent for and urged him to confess, but he 
believed this to be hopeless and died impenitent. Czsarius 
here shows how punishment is suited to sin. The knight is 
punished by the cow appropriated by him; the usurer who 
sat quietly at home while lending money now sits on a chair 
of fire.*5 

When the Landgrave Ludovic, a robber of churches, died, 
his sons offered a farm to anyone who would bring them news of 
their father's condition. À poor knight persuaded his brother, 
a priest formerly given to sorcery, to call up the Devil, who 
agreed to take him to the gate of Hell without injury. There 
he saw a terrible demon sitting on the mouth of a pit. This 
demon was commanded by the other to show him the dead 
Landgrave. Moving aside the cover of the pit, he blew a 
tremendous blast on a trumpet. The pit belched forth sul- 
phurous fumes, and the Landgrave emerged. The priest told 
him why he had come, and Ludovic said that if his sons 
restored the church property seized by him they would benefit 
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his soul. He gave him a token by which they would know that 
he spoke the truth. When the priest returned to earth he gave 
the father's message to the sons, but they refused to make 
restitution. The priest would not accept the reward, and, 
terrified by what he had seen, entered the Cistercian Order. 
When the second son, Hermann, died a priest prayed much 
for him, but learned from one of the saints that his prayers 
were useless, since he was in Hell, and that a year before he 
was buried he had died and his body was then tenanted by a 
demon.?* 

In his youth the Abbot of Morimond had been stupid and 
forgetful. The Devil offered him all knowledge if he would 
do him homage. He refused and said, ‘‘ Get thee behind me, 
Satan!" As he left Satan thrust a stone into his hand, saying 
that, as long as he held it, all knowledge would be his. Every 
one was now astonished at his learning, but soon after he fell 
sick and confessed to a priest, who bade him throw away the 
stone. This he did, and presently he died. Demons carried 
his soul to a deep ravine full of sulphurous vapour, where they 
tossed it to each other from one side to the other of the ravine 
like a ball. But now an angel from God commanded them to 
let it go, and the soul returned to the body, when the youth 
told his experiences. He entered the Cistercian Order, ulti- 
mately becoming Abbot. Caesarius is of opinion that the ravinc 
was in Hell, not Purgatory, and quotes Master Rudolphus, 
head of the schools at Cologne, to the effect that angels alone 
can carry souls to Purgatory. The youth had confessed without 
contrition, and had thrown away the stone with reluctance. 
Hence he was taken by demons to Hell.?? 

In his twelfth Book Caesarius gives many stories of persons 
seen after death or visions of the living regarding the state of 
this or that person; of demons coming for souls in countless 
multitudes and sometimes being beaten off by St Michael; of 
volcanoes as places of punishment; or of the food of Hell— 
toads and serpents cooked in sulphurous flames. Some declare 
that they are in Hell, or they are seen there; others in Purga- 
tory; others in glory. From Hell is no release. From Purgatory 
there is release, hastened by prayers, by alms— preferable to 
prayers, which are often lukewarm—and, best of all, by Masses. 
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Some visions show that Purgatory is in this world, as in Pope 
Gregory's stories or as is shown in the purgation of a monk 
whose soul stood for a year on a rock near Tréves, suffering 
the inclemency of the weather. But if anyone doubts about 
Purgatory, adds Caesarius, let him go to Ireland and enter 
St Patrick's Purgatory, and he will doubt no more.*? 

Medieval visions of Paradise or stories of journeys thither 
are full of an earnest mystical longing for its joy, expressed in 
material yet unearthly symbols of beauty, refreshing tastes, 
odours, and music. The hearts of the seers, or of those who 
hear of the place, melt away for joy, the joy expressed in St 
Bernard's verses. An Italian legend (fourteenth century) tells 
of the wonder and bliss of four monks who saw a marvellous 
branch floating downstream from the Earthly Paradise, which 
they now set out to seek. They found it on the top of a moun- 
tain, and then they saw and heard wondrous things, and were 
filled with unearthly bliss. When they were told to return to 
their monastery they begged to stay a little longer, but were 
informed that they had been seven hundred years there. Short 
although the time had appeared to them, they had been there so 
long because they had tasted the fruit and water of Paradise. 
In forty days they would be able to return to Paradise, for 
then they would have become dust. When they reached their 
monastery they told all to the abbot and monks, and begged 
that their names be sought for in the records of the abbey. 
This was done, and their names and the date of their departure 
were found. Now they turned to dust. Here the conception 
of the supernatural lapse of time and the results of eating the 
food of supernatural beings, of fairies, or of the dead, are joined 
to a tale of the Christian Paradise with great effect. The 
incident of the branch recalls a similar one in Irish tales of 
Elysium.?? 

The greater medieval theologians said little about such 
visions, nor were the horrors of Hell depicted much in Western 
art until the fifteenth century, when they appear in sculpture, 
frescoes, and devotional books.* Impressive as some visions 
were, some of them described ludicrous circumstances, and, 
as sacred things have always been liable to ridicule, this may 
have given a suggestion to those apt to view solemn things 
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humorously. Classical stories of visits to Hades had been bur- 
lesqued by Lucian and Aristophanes, and the same grotesque 
spirit appears at work on Christian visions as early as the 
eleventh century. Later it flourished with the fabliaux-writers 
and the troubadours, and with Rabelais. While the spirit 
of fun may explain some of these burlesques, there was also a 
serious desire to ridicule the belief to which the visions testified 
—an example of medieval scepticism, and possibly a desire to 
bring to an end the revenge wreaked on outstanding persons 
by showing that they were in Hell. 

In an eleventh-century burlesque there is a curious mingling 
of pagan and Christian beliefs regarding the Other World. It 
tells how a prophet informed Heriger, Archbishop of Mayence, 
about his visit to Hell, which was surrounded by thick woods. 
* 'Thither," said Heriger, * I shall send my swineherd with 
my lean porkers." The prophet went on to tell of his visit to 
Heaven, where St John Baptist served wine to the saints (a 
prudent choice, as he was a teetotaller, was Heriger's comment) 
and St Peter was master of the cooks. *' How can that be, as 
he is Heaven’s porter? " said Heriger. The visionary told how 
he stole a piece of liver, ate it, and fled. So Heriger ordered 
him to be flogged, and not to steal when Christ invited him 
again. The forests of Hell and the sensuous feasts of Heaven 
in this vision may be taken from the Edda—the dark valleys 
through which Hermod rode to Hel, and the banquets of 
Valhalla.“ 
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HERETICS: THE CATHARISTS AND 
OTHERS 


A\rrer the practical extinction of the Arian and other heresies 
regarding our Lord's person the Church enjoyed comparative 
freedom for centuries from the vagaries of widespread heretical 
opinion. The stagnation of thought which characterized the 
centuries following the barbarian invasions was not favourable 


to independent views on doctrinal matters. The iy ea 


brilliance of the intellectual renaissance in Charlemagne’s day 
was restricted both in area and time, and before the ninth 
century had closed it came to an end, and was followed by a 
period of ignorance. In the eleventh century were felt the first 
stirrings of a new renaissance which was to come to maturity 


in every department of culture in the twelfth century. That , "d 


period was also the age of widespread heresy. 

In the sixth century, as reported by St Gregory of Tours, 
some impostors who were more or less heretical had a brief 
notoriety. One of these was Desiderius, who proclaimed in 
Tours that he could work prodigies and that he corresponded 
with the Apostles and was their equal. Many ignorant people 
believed him, and thronged to him for healing. Paralytics were 
pulled about by his servants in a kind of kill-or-cure method, 
and many died. He abstained from eating and drinking in 
public, but in the taverns could hardly be served enough. 
Our people, says Gregory, having surprised him, disclosed his 
tricks and chased him away.! 

Another impostor, clad in a shroud and tunic, and carrying 
a cross to which phials of holy oil were attached, appeared 
before Gregory and was indignant at not being better received. 
His language was rude and obscene. He went to Paris and 
formed a procession of the lowest classes and public women 
round the holy places. The archdeacon placed him in a cell. 
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A sack carried by him was found full of roots, and the teeth, 
bones, claws, and fat of bears, which were held to be instruments 
of evil magic. He was finally found to be a runaway servant 
of the Bishop of Tarbes, who took him in charge. 

Gregory says that many such impostors captivated the 
rustics, and he gives an example of a man of Bourges who, 
after some years of insanity, gave himself out to be Christ. A 
woman led about by him was the Virgin. Cures were effected ` 
by him, and he obtained a following of some three thousand 
people, who went about pillaging and threatening death to 
bishops and citizens who did not believe in him. At Le Puy 
his host was dispersed and he was slain. The woman avowed 
under torture that he had used magic and illusions, but many 
continued to claim him as Christ. France was troubled by 
many such impostors, and these especially deluded women, 
who, in delirium, proclaimed them to be saints.? 

When St Boniface was preaching among the Franks, and 
labouring to improve the state of the Church with them, he 
was troubled by two men whom he calls heretics—Adelbert, a 
Frank, and Clement, a Scot or Irishman. Adelbert was regarded 
by multitudes of rustics as an apostle and miracle-worker. In 
his younger days an angel brought him relics, and thus he was 
able to do all things commanded by God. Many, especially 
women, were deceived by him, and some simple bishops are 
said to have consecrated him as bishop. He would not permit 
churches to be dedicated to Apostles or saints, but, if Boniface 
is correct, oratories were dedicated to himself. These, as well 
as crosses, were erected in fields and by fountains. They were 
frequented for worship by multitudes who abandoned the 
churches. His followers carried about pieces of his nails or hair 
as relics. He reproached those who went on pilgrimages to 
Rome, possibly because of the abuses connected with these. 
To those who prostrated themselves to him to confess their sins 
he would say, “ I know all your sins, for all hidden things are 
open to me. You need not confess; your sins are forgiven." 
Boniface may have exaggerated the meaning and effect of 
Adelbert's sayings and doings, but a synod at Rome condemned 
him. In the ‘ Acts’ of that synod a life of Adelbert is said to have 
been circulated in his lifetime, in which great honour was paid 
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to him. A fragment of one of his prayers is, in part at least, 
characterized by humility and beauty of language. He is said 
to have appealed to angels of unknown names—Tubuel, 
Sabuoc, and Simiel—regarded by his detractors as demons. A 
letter is also cited, and it is said to have been circulated by 
Adelbert. This letter had been written by our Lord and brought 
to Jerusalem by St Michael. In it the authority of Rome is 
acknowledged. Whatever Adelbert’s real opinions were, he 
had personal magnetism, like others in the Middle Ages who 
swayed ignorant and impressible multitudes, and he was one 
who had ‘a good conceit of himself.’ If an opponent is to be 
believed his miracles were frauds, for he gave money to those 
who feigned sickness and then pretended to be healed. Adelbert 
was condemned to perpetual imprisonment. He escaped from 
his prison, but was attacked and slain by herdsmen.‘ 

Clement was a man of original or possibly presumptuous 
mind, little inclined to accept authoritative teaching. He 
denied the canons of councils and refuted the writings of the 
Fathers, especially St Jerome, St Augustine, and St Gregory. 
Though he had two sons (whether in wedlock or out of it is 
not clear—Boniface regarded married clergy as forntcatores), 
he continued to act as a bishop. Boniface accused him of 
Judaism because he contended that a Christian might marry 
his brother’s widow. He contradicted the doctrine of Pre- 
destination, and held, against the general opinion, that Christ, 
descending to Hades, liberated all—believers and unbelievers, 
worshippers of God and worshippers of idols—not merely the 
Old Testament saints. Perhaps Clement’s experience as a 
missionary led him to hold this view, if the question was raised 
in his mind, What of those heathen who died in ignorance 
of Christ? Clement’s fate is unknown. He was probably a man 
of greater learning than Boniface, a seeker after truth rather 
than a follower of authority, and therefore a type of mind 
unusual in that age.’ 

The chronicler Rudolph Glaber relates that in the year 1000, 
at Vertus, in the diocese of Chalons-sur-Marne, Leuthard, a 
man of speculative mind, was terrified, as he slept in the fields, 
by a dream in which swarms of bees seemed to enter his body 
and leave it by his mouth. They spoke to him and bade him 
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do things impossible to man. Returning home, he sent his wife 
away as on the command of the Gospel. He destroyed a cross 
and an image of our Lord in a church. Though he did these 
things, as he said, by divine command, he was charitably 
regarded as insane. He told people not to pay tithes, for these 
were unscriptural—a doctrine which would be acceptable to 
many. Numbers of people followed him, until, through Bishop 
Gebuin's persuasion, they deserted him, whereupon he threw 
himself into a well. Possibly he may have been infected by the 
Catharist doctrines which were beginning to spread at this 
time, as his opinions, so far as we know them, were in agreement 
with these. Glaber also mentions, though with tantalizing 
brevity, how Vilgardus, a grammarian of Ravenna, became a 
heretic through study of the classics. His story, as told by the 
chronicler, is given in a later chapter.’ 

The corruption of the clergy was the cause of several separatist 
movements. As was believed by many, an evil clergy could 
not minister sacraments: this led to an exaggerated view of 
the priesthood of the laity. Many believed that no special 
priestly consecration was necessary for the administration of 
the sacraments, and one leader after another succeeded in 
getting a following among the disaffected. From Antwerp, 
where was only one priest of indifferent morals, Tanchelm 
proclaimed such opinions in the Netherlands for several years 
till 1125. First women and then men accepted his views. Like 
a king addressing his subjects, with banner and sword he went 
from place to place, surrounded by satellites. He bade people 
not accept the sacraments nor give tithes, for sacraments were 
merely polluted by evil priests and the Church was nothing 
but a brothel. He even called himself God, for if Christ was 
God because He had the Holy Spirit, so he, being filled with 
the Spirit, must be God.  Convinced of this, the people 
worshipped him, and drank the water of his bath as a true 
sacrament of grace! He actually celebrated his marriage with 
the Virgin. These, it is true, are the reports of his opponents. 
Tanchelm was taken prisoner and put to death, but disorders 
continued in the diocese of Antwerp, until Norbert, a popular 
and saintly monk, who rebuked clerical vices, was called in to 
quell them.* 
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Eudo, or Eon, de Stella, in Brittany, was both madman and 
heretic. William of Newbridge, informed by Eon's penitent 
followers, says that he believed that eum in the formula of 
exorcism—fer eum qui venturus est judicare—referred to himself. 
So he regarded himself as lord and judge of quick and dead, 
led away by the sport of demons. All over Brittany he was 
accepted as Lord of Lords by multitudes who followed him, 
and who broke into churches and monasteries, because the 
clergy and monks neglected their duties. There they held orgies 
and distributed the loot among the poor. It was commonly 
said of his followers that, though they had rich clothing and 
seemed to live in joy, this was a demoniac fantasy. Demons 
deluded them with aerial, not actual, food and drink in desert 
places, as was commonly reported of the later witch-revels and 
the fairy banquet. When Eon was captured and brought before 
the Pope at Rheims, in 1148, he maintained that he was eum 
qui venturus est judicare. He said that when his forked baton was 
held with the fork upward this meant that God had in His 
power two-thirds of the world, and had given him the other 
third, but when it was held in the reverse way two-thirds were 
his. He was condemned to perpetual imprisonment, and many 
of his credulous followers were punished. Certain heretics 
combated in Armorica by the Archbishop of Rouen and the 
Papal Legate were probably Eon's followers. "They opposed 
infant baptism because, while Scripture speaks of him “ who 
believes and is baptized," an infant could not believe. The 
tonsure was obnoxious to them, and they followed what they 
called the Apostolic rule in leading about women. Eon's heresy 
is far from clear, but he and his followers were certainly against 
the Church. A halo was said to surround him. His adepts were 
called angels or apostles. It was said that when anyone tasted 
the illusory banquet he was held as by a spell and compelled 
to join the sect. A knight who knew Eon tried to dissuade 
him from his heresy. Eon gave his esquire a hawk, which 
the knight bade him throw away. He refused, and the hawk, 
fixing its claws in the poor esquire, flew away with him, for it 
was a demon.!? 

Another philological heretic, though at a much later time 
(c. 1290), was Rodulphus, who believed that the word nemo 
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indicated a person—the Son. He paid monks to make a catena 
of Scriptural passages containing the word, and then composed 
a sermon on Nemo. Such passages as “ No man hath ascended 
into Heaven” and “ No man hath seen God" were used to 
confirm his idea of the identity of Nemo and the Son. He 
actually had a certain following called Neminians.! 

We now approach a movement of thought in the early 
thirteenth century which substituted pantheism for Christian 
theism. The views of the leaders of this movement assumed 
a philosophic form, but they are very imperfectly known. 
Among most members of the sect or sects influenced by this 
teaching it must have been popularized, probably in the form 
of some kind of mysticism, and circulated in books written in 
French. The opinions of the sectaries are better known, though 
only through their opponents. 

Almaric of Béne was a well-known and able lecturer on logic 
and science at Paris. He took up the study of theology, especially 
in the light of the Arabic commentators on Aristotle and of the 
apparently pantheistic teachings of John Scotus Erigena, the 
ninth-century scholar whose opinions were now being studied 
again. Almaric's views excited much attention. God, he taught, 
was the formal principle of all things. The Trinity was merely 
three forms of divine manifestation, of which the third, the 
Holy Spirit, was imminent. Every Christian must believe that 
he himself is a member of Christ, a statement which, in one 
sense orthodox, had with Almaric a pantheistic implication. 
In 1204 he was summoned before the Pope at the instance of 
the University of Paris. His opinions were condemned, and he 
was forced to retract them, dying soon after of grief and shame.!3 

David of Dinant, a contemporary and either pupil or master 
of Almaric, went farther than he, and taught that God was the 
material cause of all things, the materia out of which all things 
proceed. God, mind, and matter were one and the same.!3 

Disciples of these teachers must have been numerous in Paris, 
for a council held there in 1209 condemned their views. They 
held that the Father was incarnate in Abraham, the Son in 
Mary, the Holy Spirit daily in all. All things are one, because 
whatever is is God. God had endued Himself with visible 
instruments, by which His creatures might see Him: by these, 
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as extrinsic accidents, He was visible. In the Eucharist the 
words of consecration did not produce a change in the elements; 
they merely brought to light what was there already. The Holy 
Spirit, incarnate in all, reveals all things to them; this revela- 
tion is the true resurrection. The present time is the age of 
the Spirit, now just begun. In this last opinion we may see the 
influence of the views of Joachim of Fiore on the age of the 
Spirit, discussed in a later chapter. William of Armorica says 
that they held sacraments unnecessary in this new age: the 


interior grace of the Spirit was alone necessary, without a 


exterior act. He attributes immorality to the sect as a conse- 
quence of their belief that anything done in the power of love 
(caritas) could not be sinful—all carnal actions, for example. 
To the simple-minded the teachers of the sect promised im- 
munity from the punishment of sin, because God is good alone, 
not just.!* 

Caesarius of Heisterbach gives further information about the 
sect, which included both clergy and laymen. The body of 
Christ was not in the bread of the altar more than in other 
bread. God was in Ovid as He was in Augustine. There was 
no resurrection: Paradise and Hell were unreal. Whoever 
had the knowledge of God had Paradise in himself, and anyone 
in mortal sin had Hell within him, just as a man might have a 
decayed tooth in his mouth. Burning incense at altars of saints 
or at images was idolatry. It was no sin for those in the Spirit 
to commit fornication: man cannot sin as long as the Spirit 
is in him. Each member of the sect was both Christ and the 
Spirit. A leader of the sect, William, a goldsmith, taught that 
the Father was revealed in different forms—for example, legal 
—in the Old Testament; the Son was revealed in sacraments. 
But the age of the Son was past, and that of the Spirit had 
begun; sacraments were unnecessary. Here, again, the influ- 
ence of Joachim's views may be seen. The Spirit manifested 
Himself in those in whom He was incarnate, especially the 
seven leaders of the sect. The Pope was Antichrist and Rome 
Babylon. A certain Rudolph, to whom William had confided 
these matters, took counsel with the Abbot of Saint-Victor and 
others. It was resolved that Rudolph and another should 
pretend conviction and so learn all the ramifications of the sect. 
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Many sectaries were thus discovered in Paris and elsewhere, 
and burning and imprisonment of many of these followed. A 
great tempest, which raged during the burning, was held to be 
the work of members of the sect. The bones of Almaric were 
removed from consecrated ground and buried in a field, and 
David's writings, as well as all theological books of the sect in 
French, were burned and forbidden. Two years later a member 
of the sect, or perhaps an independent thinker, announced in 
Troyes that he was the Holy Spirit. The populace took a short 
way with him, enclosing him in wickerwork and burning him.!* 

Retracing our steps now to the beginning of the twelfth 
century, we find extensive heretical movements in Southern 
France. The greatest of these is the Catharist heresy, but two 
others must be noticed first, those connected with the names 
of Peter of Bruys and Henry the Deacon. The pagan tradition 
may have been stronger in that region than elsewhere in 
France. Certainly there was a strong reaction against the 
flagrant immorality and indifference of the clergy. In 1204 
Pope Innocent III announced that heretics succeeded in 
drawing simple folk to them because they found in the lives 
of bishops dangerous arguments against the Church. Lack of 
faith and indifference to the Church were due to the corrup- 
tion of the clergy. This was undoubtedly true of these 


‘heretical movements now to be considered, those of the Petro- 


brusians and Henricians in Languedoc and Provence, where 
the Cluniac monastic revival was already stirring. The first 
owes its name to Peter of Bruys, priest of an Alpine village. 
Moved by “ Roman idolatry,” he began a reforming mission 
which lasted for twenty years in Narbonne, Guyenne, and 
Gascony. In the towns, especially Toulouse, he won great 
repute, and Toulouse became the centre of the movement. As 
with many other sectaries, Peter's opinions are known only 
from an opponent, Peter of Cluny, who begged the bishops of 
Southern France to suppress the movement. Peter based his 
teachings on Scripture, and his opponent sums up his chief 
errors as: (1) Rejection of infant baptism. (2) Churches are 
unnecessary and should be pulled down, for God can hear 
prayer in a tavern or a church, in the market or a temple, 
before a stable as well as before an altar. (3) Crosses should 
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be burned, for that by which Christ suffered did not deserve 
veneration, but destruction. (4) The reality of transubstantia- 
tion was denied, since priests deceived the people in many 
things, especially in saying that they could make the body of 
Christ. The body of Christ had been made once for all by 
Christ at the Last Supper, and given but once to His disciples. 
The Eucharist was thus, apparently, not to be repeated. 
(5) Sacrifices, prayers, and alms offered for the dead were un- 
necessary, as conduct before death decided human destiny. 
Peter also held that God was mocked by church music. He 
who delighted in pious affection alone would not be moved by 
loud singing or musical melodies. 

In consequence of these repeated teachings people were 
rebaptized, crosses were burned, priests were scourged, monks 
were imprisoned and forced to marry. One incident shows the 
derision of things regarded as sacred by the Church. On one 
Good Friday many crosses were collected at Peter's order and 
burned, and meat roasted on this fire was eaten. Sacraments, 
priesthood, and symbolism were thus equally abhorrent to 
Peter and his followers. At last, in 1125, at Saint-Gilles, in 
Languedoc, the monks stirred up the mob, who burned Peter 
at the stake.!? 

Some time after this event Peter of Cluny found so many 
Petrobrusians in Gascony that he wrote a refutation of their 
opinions, and implored the bishops of the affected dioceses 
to uproot the heresy by teaching and, if necessary, by force. 
Meanwhile Henry, a deacon and monk of Cluny, disgusted 
with clerical laxity, set out in 1116 as an itinerant preacher, 
first at Lausanne, then at Le Mans, in France. He attacked 
clerical vices, laying stress on strict clerical celibacy, and 
preached repentance. He was heard with respect. At Le 
Mans, when some of his followers asked the Bishop, Hildebert, 
to give Henry permission to preach, he willingly consented. 
Henry’s influence on the people and the lower clergy was 
enormous. Much wealth was at his disposal, and what he 
accepted was used in benevolence. His control over social 
life was extraordinary, and he was willingly accepted as a 
reformer of morals—stamping out vice by extreme methods, 
arranging marriages among young people, and forbidding 
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dowries. Deliberate attacks were made on the clergy and their 
houses. They called on the civil power, and placed a ban on 
Henry's preaching. Meanwhile Hildebert, who had been at 
Rome, returned, and when he wished to bless the people was 
told that they did not wish his blessing, and that Henry was 
their true and sufficient father, priest, and intercessor. By 
careful handling the Bishop induced Henry to leave Le Mans. 

He went to Provence and joined with Peter's followers, and 
he appears to have accepted their doctrines. In 1134 he was 


'" brought before Pope Innocent III at Pisa, declared heretical, 


and imprisoned. When he was released he went on preaching 
throughout Toulouse and Albi, then strongly anti-Church. For 
ten years he laboured in this region, a hotbed of Catharism, 
where the people held sacraments, tithes, and other offerings 
to the clergy in contempt. In 1145 Pope Eugenius sent the 
Bishop of Ostia and St Bernard to suppress the movement. 
Bernard found that many clergy joined with weavers and 
others in listening to Henry, deserting their churches. Wives 
left husbands, husbands wives, to join the sect. Churches were 
empty; the priesthood, sacraments, and festivals scorned. 
Bernard was not easily daunted. On one occasion, when he 
was addressing a crowd of sectaries in a church, they left it. 
He followed them into the street, preaching there until their 
opposition silenced him. But his activity and personality con- 
quered, aided by miracles. Henry, who had refused to hold 
a disputation with him, was arrested in 1146, and condemned 
to perpetual imprisonment.!? 

In the district round Périgueux many clergy, monks, nuns, 
and lay-folk, rich and poor, formed a sect which, based on 
strictly Apostolic principles, went to great extremes. Holy 
Communion and reverence to the cross and images of our 
Lord were rejected. In addition to opposition to the Church 
the members of the sect renounced all earthly goods, ate no 
flesh, and drank little or nothing but water. They had great 
knowledge of Scripture, often acquired in a short time by the 
most ignorant among them. Their opponents accused them of 
necromancy—a common charge against medieval sectaries.!? 

At this time there were also anti-Church groups elsewhere 
in France, Belgium, and in the Rhine Provinces. A sect in the 
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diocese of Liége in 1135 supported adult baptism, opposed 
marriage, and regarded Masses for the dead as unnecessary.?? 
In the diocese of Tréves in 1115 certain groups of clergy and 
laity were discovered who denied the reality of transubstan- 
tiation, infant baptism, and other important doctrines and 
practices. In the Cologne region, as a result of strife between 
Catharists and other sectaries, attention was drawn to the latter, 
and Everwin, Provost of Steinfeld, reported to St Bernard in 
1146 that they regarded infant baptism as unscriptural, and 
maintained that the evil lives of the clergy made them in- 
capable of causing any change in the Sacrament of the Altar, 
that Popes and bishops had no spiritual authority because 
of the secularization of the Church, that marriage was valid 
only when contracted between previously unmarried persons 
and was indissoluble. They opposed intercession of saints, 
fasting and other forms of penance, prayers and Masses for 
the dead, and the belief in Purgatory. They held that souls at 
once passed to reward or punishment at death. Other Church 
observances not ordained by Christ were mere superstitions. 
This sect had many adherents, even among clergy and monks.?? 
Passing over the Waldensians, founded by Peter Waldo, 
and other heretical groups, the remainder of this chapter will 
be devoted to a consideration of that interesting group, the 
Catharists, once formidable rivals to Western Catholicism in 
Southern France and other parts of Europe. We have already 
met with pantheistic views: here we come to teachings based 
on dualism. The twelfth century saw an extraordinary out- 
burst of what was in effect Manichzism, or at least dualism, in 
Italy, France, Germany, and, sporadically, in England. Some 
have thought that Manichezism had lingered in corners of 
Western Europe through the centuries, at length emerging 
from obscurity and making headway. This is not impossible, 
but it is more likely that the Catharist doctrines came from 
Bulgaria and Thrace, where the Paulicians (a strong sect with 
Manichzan views) had their headquarters. Many of them 
emigrated westward, bringing their doctrines with them. It is 
certain that Catharism was propagated by merchants, travellers, 
and work-people journeying from place to place. The towns 
on navigable rivers and on the great roads were later found 
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to swarm with Catharists. The leaven of Catharism had been 
at work, however, before the twelfth century. At the end of 
the tenth century Gerbert, when consecrated Archbishop of 
Rheims, not only declared his adhesion to the Catholic Faith, 
but mentioned certain doctrines in particular, these being pre- 
cisely the beliefs rejected by the Catharists. This suggests that, 
in this part of France, they were already numerous, and that 
it was intended to use repressive measures against them.?? 

There are also occasional notices of groups of sectaries in 
different parts of Italy and France during the eleventh century, 
and their doctrines, as far as they are recorded, show much 
resemblance to those of the Catharists. Thus at Orléans in 
1022 a sect was discovered among the members of which were 
canons of the cathedral and men of rank, some of them in the 
Court of King Robert of France. The leaders of the sect were 
Lisoi and Stephen, the latter a chaplain to Queen Constance. 
In one account the teaching of the sect had been imparted by 
an Italian woman. The sect had made progress in Orléans 
and neighbouring towns. A young man called Heribert, 
studying at Orléans, was influenced by its teaching, and 
reported this to his lord, Arefast. He in turn told the King, 
and was now advised to go to Orléans and, by pretending to 
become a proselyte, discover the extent and meaning of the 
heresy. This he did, and after a time informed the King. All 
present at a secret meeting of the sect were arrested, and, after 
trial, at which Arefast was chief witness against them, they 
were condemned to death. They were burned at the stake, to 
which they went boldly. They denied the reality of our Lord's 
birth, Passion, and Resurrection, and thus probably of His 
human body also. Baptism did not remove sin, and priestly 
consecration could not make the Sacrament of Christ's body 
and blood. The invocation of martyrs and saints was useless. 
What was said in the Old and New Testaments of the Trinity 
was nothing but “ delirious dreams." Positively, they taught 
that by imposition of hands there was cleansing from sin and the 
gift of the Spirit, by which a true understanding of Scripture 
would be attained. Through a heavenly food the soul was 
refreshed, angelic visions were seen, and all spiritual needs 
satisfied. It was probably not actual food, but some spiritual 
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experience or a rite akin to the consolamentum of the later 
Catharists, and these opinions are, so far, in accordance with 
theirs, though nothing is said of dualism or of an evil principle. 

The usual accusation of immorality was made against the 
sect. No excesses or crimes on their part would be punished 
by God, and good works were useless, says Glaber in his report. 
Common rumour alleged that at their meetings litanies to 
demons were said, and that then the Devil, in form of a small 
beast, appeared among them. All lights were put out, and 
each man embraced the woman nearest him, even a mother, 
sister, or nun, for this was a religious act. If a child was born 
of such a union it was consumed by fire. The ashes were 
preserved with religious care and used as a viaticum or sacra- 
mentally. Whoever partook of them would never apostatize 
from the sect. So popular rumour understood the spiritual 
food of these heretics. It was also alleged that they adored the 
Devil, who appeared among them as a black man and then 
as an angel of light.** This kind of story was continually being 
told of sectaries and their nocturnal gatherings, and details 
confirming them were confessed by the victims under torture 
in answer to leading questions. 

There were Catharist groups in Italy at this time, especially 
in the north, Lombardy being on the route, which crossed the 
Adriatic, from the headquarters of the Paulicians. At Monte- 
forte, near Turin, Archbishop Heribert found a sect with its 
chief seat in the castle there, with members among the nobility 
and clergy. One of their chief teachers admitted, when pressed, 
that their doctrines were not those of the Church. They 
believed in God the Father, but the Son was merely the human 
soul beloved of God, and the Holy Spirit the understanding 
of all divine knowledge. The birth of Jesus from the Virgin 
denoted the birth of true life in the soul from a right under- 
standing of Scripture. Binding and loosing were not possible 
for the clergy of the Church. The sect had a pontiff, who 
daily visited all its members dispersed through the world; and 
when God bestowed him on them they received forgiveness of 
sins. Here not an actual pontiff is perhaps indicated, but 
spiritual enlightenment. They praised virginity, and lived with 
their wives as if they were mothers or sisters. If all men lived 
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thus, the human race would then be propagated not as now, 
but spiritually or in the manner of bees. They did not eat 
flesh, and constantly practised fasting and prayer. Community 
of goods was observed. Suffering, especially from persecution, 
was cheerfully accepted as a means of evading eternal torment, 
and if any member of the sect had escaped it he died of self- 
inflicted pain. Many of the sectaries were arrested and given 
a choice between accepting the Catholic Faith and death. 
Some recanted, but most of them plunged into the fire prepared 
for them.*® 

Glaber, probably erroneously, speaks of their worshipping 
idols like the pagans, and offering sacrifices like the Jews. He 
also tells a curious story about them. Hugo, a knight, when 
in mortal sickness was visited by one of their members, a 
woman. With her he saw enter an army of demons in black 
garments. After examining him she said that he would recover. 
Then she and her attendant spirits went out, but presently the 
chief of these returned and said that he was a powerful spirit 
and that if the knight believed in him he would recover. As 
a token of this he announced that Conrad had been made 
Emperor with his help, and Michael had succeeded Basil over 
the Greeks. Hugo tried to make the sign of the Cross, and 
said that he believed only in Christ and that his visitor was a 
deceitful demon. At this the demon vanished in smoke, and 
Hugo, after telling all to his servants, died.** 

Though combated wherever found, these sectaries continued 
to increase, and in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries 
they had become a serious menace to the Church. Many names 
were given to them—e.g., Paterini in Italy, Publicani in France, 
Bulgari, Bougres, Tisserands (because the sect was largely 
recruited among weavers), and, in the South of France, Albi- 
genses, from the name of the town Albi or the district of the 
Albigeois. The general name Cathari (Greek catharos, * pure °) 
probably came from the purity of life of their leaders, though 
fanciful philologists, of whom there were many in the Middle 
Ages, gave it a more sinister derivation from their habit of 
kissing, at their gatherings, posteriora catt, under which form 
Lucifer appeared among them.?? From the name Cathari 
came the Italian form, Gazzari, and the German Ketzer. Bont 
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homines, bons hommes, and local forms—los bos homes, bononii, and 
bonos—were names applied to the sect generally by Catholic 
writers. They were derived from the name given by the 

sectaries to the ‘ perfect ’ among them.*® 
Italy, France, and Germany were full of Catharists. They 
were strong in North Italy, where Milan was their head- 
quarters, but they penetrated south, and, in the time of Pope 
Innocent III, they were found in Rome.*?* In the beginning 
of the thirteenth century they were organized in all the chief 
towns, mainly among the burghers, who were experts in the 
art of proselytizing, and took pains to gain new converts,*?? 
teaching publicly, often without hindrance. Every part of 
France knew them, but they were most numerous in the South. 
* Hardly among thousands of men," says Guillaume de Nangis, 
“ could be found a small number observing the Faith." This 
was the condition in 1207, just as in 1147, in the period of the 
Petrobrusians, when St Bernard went through the southern 
region to win back the sectaries, he found churches without 
flocks and flocks without priests, and priests nowhere treated 
with reverence.’ In Germany Cologne and other towns were 
infected with the heresy, and during the early thirteenth century 
it was there at its height. Men attributed the great earthquake 
of 1222 to the divine anger at the sectaries who swarmed in 
Italy, France, and Germany. William of Newbridge speaks of 
their countless numbers in these countries and in Spain sixty 
years earlier.*2 *' In all cities of Lombardy and in Provence, 
in all kingdoms and lands, there were more schools of heretics 
than of orthodox theologians, and more hearers. There were 
public discussions to which many people were convoked. The 
sectaries preached in market-places, fields, and houses, and 
there was none to hinder them because of the power and 
multitude of their supporters." 33 At an open conference in 
1165 between some of the leaders and the bishops near Albi a 
Catharist presided. He gave evidence of their strong position 
and defied the condemnation of their beliefs.?* Their strength 
is seen in the fact that in 1167 a Paulician leader from 
Constantinople, Niquita (Nicetas), presided over a synod near 
Toulouse attended by multitudes of men and women, who 
desired to receive the consolamentum at his hands. Catharist 
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bishops from other parts were present. Niquita gave a promis- 
ing account of the Eastern Catharist churches. Several bishops 
were elected for the various districts in the South of France.*§ 
In 1201 Julian of Palermo, a Perfectus who had laboured in 
Albania, came to Albi, and by his preaching drew neaily all 
its people into the sect, while in other towns his missionaries 
had equal success.* While Popes issued Bulls, and bishops 
and synods decrees, against them, and the fires of persecution 
burned many of them, still the Catharists increased. 

Among the causes of this growth of heresy were the im- 
morality and sloth of the clergy. This brought the Church 
into contempt, as Innocent III admitted. The luxury and 
wealth of the prelates contrasted with the Apostolic poverty 
and austerity of the Perfect among the Catharists, and their 
indifference to the morals of the clergy formed another cause 

f the rapid progress of Catharism. A synod at Avignon in 
1209 speaks of “ the culpable negligence of the prelates, rather 
mercenaries than shepherds. They no longer protect the house 
of Israel, nor preach evangelical doctrines to the people 
committed to them." 38 Civil and ecclesiastical strife in many 
places gave Catharism an opportunity to increase. Probably 
the intellectual renaissance of the twelfth century led many 
to revolt against Church dogma and tradition, and to find in 
Catharist beliefs subjects for speculation, and in the preaching 
of the sectaries an exercise for the mind. Where people were 
attached to the Church heretics were likely to be burned by 
them, long before burning became a legal process. In many 
quarters heresy was feared as likely to produce God's anger in 
pestilence or blight in the district which tolerated it. But the 
extent of heresy during these centuries shows that the desire 
of something different from what the Church could give over- 
came such fears. An interesting sidelight on the strength of 
the Catharists is that from many Lombard and Tuscan cities 
students were sent to the universities of Paris and other places 
to learn logic and theology in order the better to argue against 


© _ the Faith and win converts.*® 


The South of France was even more deeply affected by 
Catharism than Lombardy. This region had a higher culture 
than other parts of France. Its people had long before been 
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Arians, denying the equality of the Son with the Father; and 
report said that they had “‘ inherited a taint of heresy from 
which many were still unpurged " in the twelfth century.‘ 
Independence of thought and political freedom prevailed, and 
clerical corruption, satirized by the troubadours, gave heresy 
an opportunity for being accepted. The Petrobrusians and 
Henricians had prepared the way for Catharism, which made 
even greater progress among the people, encouraged by the 
setgneurs, who had little sympathy with the Church and wel- 
comed its being replaced by a new Church which would give 
them new opportunities of pillaging the goods of the old. 
These goods, being material, were clearly of the evil principle. 
A preaching mission, in which the monk afterward known as 
St Dominic took part, was unsuccessful. Eventually a crusade 
was launched on this flourishing region under the command 
of the fanatic barbarian, Simon de Montfort (father of the 
great English statesman who bore the same name). But for it, 
says Cesarius of Heisterbach, the heresy, which had gained 
ground in a thousand cities, would have corrupted all Europe.“ 

It is unnecessary here to recount the history of this crusade. 
Suffice it to say that towns were razed, a rich country laid 
waste, a fine civilization replaced by barbarism, and many | 
thousands of people slaughtered. For years after, the Inquisi- 
tion completed what the crusade had begun, and Catharism | 
was at last stamped out in Southern France. Elsewhere in 
Western Europe vigorous persecution and the relentless power | 
of the Inquisition brought the heresy to an end. Catharism | 
was fantastic and dangerous, but the methods of repression / 
were brutal. 

The doctrines of the Catharists are known only from the 
testimony of their opponents, as all their writings were destroyed. 
They were dualists, though here there were two divisions. Some 
accepted the absolute dualism of a good and an evil deity. 
Others held that the evil deity had been created by God, but 
rebelled against Him. There was also a division regarding the 
creation of the elements, whether by the good or the evil deity. 
The evil deity of the absolute dualists created matter and 
formed the world. The others held that God created matter, 
but the Evil One gave it form. Both parties believed that God 
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created many spiritual beings, angels, who peopled the seven 
heavens, formed of immaterial elements. The absolute dualists 
attributed also to the evil deity a world of darkness peopled 
by demoniac beings. The pure angels, or many of them, *' kept 
not their first estate." They were seduced, according to the 
absolute dualists, by the evil deity, who took a form of exquisite 
beauty, entered the heavens, and persuaded them to follow him 
into his kingdom. The others taught that Lucifer, the chief 
angel, moved by pride, revolted with other angels, and all these 
were banished from Heaven. 

There were differences regarding the creation of man. 
According to the absolute dualists, when the angels seduced 
by the Evil One regretted their fall he enclosed them in material 
bodies. Hence man himself is a proof of the existing dualism 
of good and evil. His body is from the evil deity: his angelic 
soul is God's creation. The other theory was that when God 
created matter the Evil One gave it form, and while he was 
doing this God sent an angel called Adam to view his work. 
He was seized and enclosed in a material body. When he did 
not return God sent another angel, Eve, who met with the 
same fate. From them descended mankind, with material 
bodies and with souls proceeding from that of the first man. 
With the theory of the absolute dualists went that of continual 
transmigration of souls after death from one body to another, 
even of animals—a process of penance and purgation which 
must be endured ere all souls return to God. The others held 
some form of metempsychosis for some souls, which would 
finally be saved. All others would suffer eternally. 

Christ was a created being, adopted by God as His Son. He 
had become incarnate only in appearance, and His sufferings, 
death, and Resurrection were also only apparent. Their 
purpose was to show men their origin and teach them how 
to return to it by penitence, austerities, and by entering the 
Catharist Church. 

There was no true priesthood in the Church, and its sacra- 
ments and rites were held in derision. The Catharist sacrament, 
the consolamentum, was absolutely necessary to salvation, and it 
was the true baptism. This rite was administered thus. After 
confession of sin, acceptance of the Catharist faith, and a 
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promise to adhere to the conditions of the sect regarding food, 
chastity, and marriage, the novice was admitted to the grade 
of the Perfect, the Gospels being placed on his head, with 
the imposition of hands. If administered by one in sin this 
consolamentum was null; hence it was sometimes repeated. After 
its administration venial sin was remitted by confession; more 
heinous sin by penance and a fresh consolamentum. 

The bulk of the Catharists were the *'' believers," who did 
not practise the precepts of the sect and often lived lax lives. 
As marriage and all sexual intercourse were evil it is obvious 
that many would hesitate before advancing to the higher stage 
of the Perfect, who had also to observe strict vegetarianism, a 
result of the doctrine of transmigration into animal forms. 
In order to ensure salvation, for which the consolamentum was 
necessary, it was often arranged by an agreement that it should 
be administered just before death. Sometimes the recipient 
then starved himself to death, lest he should fall into sin, and 
by this endura, as it was called, his salvation was certain. His 
end might even be hastened by his relatives. 

The Perfect were pledged to strict austerity, and, to judge 
by the manner in which their teachings were listened to and by 
the praise given to them, they did actually live sincere, ascetic 
lives, renouncing all property. Allegations that all this austerity 
was merely on the surface could have applied only to a few. 
From the Perfect the Catharist bishops were chosen. Each 
bishop was aided by a “ Filius Major " and a “ Filius Minor." 
There was also an order of deacons. 

Besides strict continence and vegetarianism, the Perfect had 
to undertake rigorous fasts. None of them could eat or journey 
alone: hence they lived a community life. No oath could be 
sworn, and all taking of life was forbidden: hence war and the 
punishment of death were wrong. On the other hand, death 
in any form must be willingly suffered rather than any betrayal 
of the Catharist faith. 

As the Catharists did not believe in churches or church 
ornaments, and the like, their places of meeting were plain and 
their services as nearly as possible devoid of ceremonial. When 
one of the Perfect was present at a meal in the house of a believer 
he blessed bread and, having divided it, gave it to all present. 
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Bread, though a material element, was thus used as a vehicle 
of grace, but it was not so much the bread itself as the act of 
eating which conferred grace. Only the Perfect, who had 
received the consolamentum, could say the Lord's Prayer, which 
was regarded as of extreme sacredness. The saying of it imme- 
diately preceded the conferring of the consolamentum, according 
to the Catharist ritual of this ceremony, a copy of which, along 
with a translation of the New Testament, is the only document 
of the sect which has survived.*? 

The usual stories of sorcery, Devil-worship, immorality, and 
incest at their gatherings were told of the Catharists, and 
evidence wrung from their victims by the Inquisitors confirmed 
the stories. An example has been cited from Glaber. Here 
is another from Walter Map. While the expectant congrega- 
tion sat in their place of worship in silence a huge black cat 
descended by a rope into their midst. All lights were then put 
out. With gnashing teeth, the worshippers felt their way to 
the monster, and kissed it in one place or another according 
to the humility felt by each. Then followed a promiscuous 
orgy of lust. Perfect charity was to suffer whatever a brother 
or sister sought or desired, in order to extinguish the flame of 
passion. Hence from suffering was derived one name of the 
sect—‘“* Paterines " (patior, ‘I suffer’). Map also says that a 
knight of Vienne carried consecrated salt in order to sprinkle 
it on all food, lest he should become a Paterin through eating 
a dish prepared by them. His nephew had been seduced into 
heresy by two other knights. During a visit from the uncle a 
feast was prepared, and a mullet placed before the guest. He 
sprinkled salt on it, when nothing was left but pellets like 
hare’s dung. He besought his nephew to repent, but he took 
it ill. Then the uncle had the two knights arrested, bound, and 
shut up in a hut, which was set on fire. They were unscathed. 
Now he consulted the Bishop of Vienne, who had them again 
shut up, sprinkling the house with holy water to counteract 
their magic. But nothing would induce the fire to burn. The 
citizens were indignant at the Bishop, until it was found that 
the knights had been reduced to charcoal! 43 

As these dualistic heretics raised the Devil to the rank of a 
deity, here was a point d'appui for the charge of a Devil cult, 
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reverence paid to Satan, who, in truth, was abhorred by them. 
This relation between the Demon and men gave rise to the 
belief that magical acts were practised by the heretics, and so, 
in time, to the full charge of sorcery. The current stories about 
heretical meetings, soon to be called synagoga Satane, or the 
Sabbath, showed that there was a magic, demon-aided flight 
to these, a cult of Satan, and diabolic sexual orgies. Satan also 
gave his votaries power to inflict evil magically. Magicians, 
hitherto believed to be solitary workers of magic, were soon to 
be regarded as a diabolical sect, who met by night in assemblies 
where the Devil appeared, or who, possibly, joined in heretical 
conventicles. This common opinion appeared in France 
toward the end of the thirteenth century, and in the four- 
teenth gave rise to the firm belief in the connexion between 
heresy and sorcery. Hence came the beginning of the era of 
the witch epidemic and the trial of sorcerers and witches by 
the Inquisition.“ This process of the Inquisition against magic 
arose directly out of its process against Catharists, many of 
whom, either in hope of pardon or under direct questioning 
and torture, confessed to magic, attendance at the Sabbath, 
and a devotion to Satan. 

A magic flight to the heretic Sabbath presented no difficulty 
to the popular mind, for the flight of women through the air with 
Diana, Herodias, etc., was a widespread belief. Theological 
learning and canon law, however, regarded this as a delusion 
wrought by the Devil. The acceptance of the delusion as a 
fact was sinful. Anyone confessing to it or believing in it was 
a heretic. Obviously, therefore, when heretics confessed that 
they had flown to a Sabbath they were under the influence 
of the Devil. Yet at this very time popular theology accepted 
the raptus of the soul or even of the body by demons as a fact, 
as stories in Cesarius of Heisterbach and Thomas of Chantimpré 
show. The Inquisitors apparently accepted this idea also. It was 
later to become a credible doctrine that demons transported 
witches bodily through the air to the witch Sabbath. 

The first recorded example of flight to an heretical 
Sabbath occurs in 1239, at Mont Aimé, Chálons-sur-Marne, 
where nearly two hundred Catharists were burned. À woman 
admitted on judicial examination that on Good Friday she 
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had been carried to Milan in order to serve the table of the 
Catharists—doubtless the Sabbath—and had left a demon at 
her husband's side, changed to her form.‘ This transport 
to the Sabbath became a common confession in trials in the 
South of France during the fourteenth century under the 
Inquisition.** A complete description of the Sabbath appears 
for the first time at Toulouse in 1335, during a judicial process 
conducted with torture. This drew admissions from the victims 
showing the connexion between the heresy and magic. God 
and the Devil were equal. All souls won by the Devil were 
lost. Sometimes God, sometimes the Devil, triumphed; now 
the Devil was assured of triumph. The Sabbath was held in 
various places. Two women admitted to being transported 
thither, either by an act of will as a result of diabolic influence 
or in sleep. A pact was made with the Devil. At the Sabbath 
he appeared as a huge he-goat, whom they adored. Sexual 
intercourse with him or others present followed. Corpses of 
newly born infants, stolen from their graves or from their 
nurses, were eaten. These women were taught all kinds of 
evil magic and had done much harm to crops and flocks and 
herds thereby. It is significant of much that, as the records 
say, ‘“‘ pressed by all means in our power," or “ by recourse 
to just severity," these crimes “of which we suspected " the 
victims were confessed and acknowledged. When left alone 
the women denied the crimes. Current popular delusions 
and theological theories mingle in these extorted confessions. 
On them the horrible judicial processes of the three succeeding 
centuries were to be built up. 

Some stories told by Caesarius of Heisterbach show that 
even before the end of the twelfth century the Catharists were 
popularly believed to hold nocturnal revels and practise magic. 
In 1184 a monk, Everard, at Verona found that his host, with 
his wife and daughter, went out every night. When he in- 
quired whither they went he was invited to go with them. He 
was taken to a subterranean house where many people were 
assembled, and where many heresiarchs uttered blasphemies. 
Lights were extinguished, and a promiscuous orgy followed. 
Everard, young and susceptible, took part in this, feigning 
to be a disciple, and so acted for six months. The chief of the 
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heretics thought that he would make an excellent preacher of 
the heresy, but on hearing this he did not return. He informed 
a monk known to Cesarius that he frequented the conventicle 
not because of the heresy, but because of the girls who attended 
it! 48 On such evidence as this charges of sexual promiscuity 
were made. 

We have seen how Catharists were said to have walked on 
water, but to have sunk when the host was thrown into it.*® 
Two heretical teachers, pale and ascetic, came to Besangon in 
1170, attending the church services with great devotion. They 
then taught their doctrines, attracting much attention by the 
wonders done by them. Walking over flour sifted on the 
ground, they left no footmarks. They walked on water. Huts 
in which they placed themselves were burned to ashes, but 
they emerged scathless. The bishop and clergy, exhorting the 
people against them, barely escaped stoning, so the bishop had 
now recourse to magic. He called in a priest famed for magic, 
and begged him to discover from the Devil how they performed 
these wonders. He said that he had renounced his art, but at 
the bishop's persuasion he made the inquiry. The Devil had 
sent the teachers, telling them what to say. Under the skin of 
their armpits were the indentures by which they had become 
his vassals. If these were removed there would be no more 
wonders. The men were searched and the indentures found. 
Fire was now kindled, and they were told to walk through 
it. They began to tremble, and, their wickedness being 
made evident to the assembled people, they were cast into the 
flames.5 

In 1163 at Cologne, as several heretics were being led to 
the stake, one of them, Arnold, asked for bread and water. 
As it was supposed that these were to be used for diabolical 
purposes they were refused. When a heretic was about to be 
burned in Spain some time before this date he wished to make 
a sacrilegious communion with these elements, viaticum ad 
eternam damnationem, and he was reported to have said that any 
peasant at his table could make the body of Christ. Arnold 
told his fellows to show constancy, for that day they would 
be with St Lawrence. Out of compassion a beautiful girl was 
withdrawn from the fire, and offered the choice of a husband 
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or a nunnery if she would recant. When the heretics were 
burned she said, ** Show me where the seducer is!" When 
Arnold's place in the fire was shown to her she rushed into 
the flames and died with him, or, in the words of Caesarius, 
* With him went down to the everlasting fire of Hell." 51 

While it is often said that the Perfect among the Catharists 
indulged freely in gross sins, this is discounted by evidence of 
another kind. Thus Peter Cantor says that chastity in women 
who resisted the lust of priests was regarded as a token of their 
being Manichzans. Ralph of Coggeshall records of Gervase 
of Tilbury how, when a girl at Rheims refused his advances, 
on the ground that she would suffer damnation, he recognized 

er as one of the Publicani. He informed the Archbishop, and 
the girl was arrested and burned as a heretic.! In the same 
way the Catharists, like later heretics, were distinguished from 
the Catholic laity by their avoidance of swearing, and a man 
who lived an abstemious life was apt to be suspect of heresy. 
One contemporary writer says that, as heretics had pallid 
faces, anyone whose face was pale was assumed to be a heretic, 
and several good Catholics had fallen victims to the fury of 
the mob for that reason.’ 

As the Catharists denied that the Catholic Church was a 
Church, as they derided its sacraments, rites, and most honoured 
symbols—the Cross, for example—they were rigorously anti- 
ecclesiastical. Their teaching was also anti-social. They 
believed that marriage was a heinous sin and the birth of a 
child a most deplorable occurrence (a woman with child was 
said to have the Devil in her body), and by putting these 
beliefs into practice society would inevitably have come to an 
end. On the other hand, as there was little likelihood of every 
one becoming a Perfectus, since the Perfect were few in number, 
that danger was neutralized. The teaching about the sinful- 
ness of oaths struck at one support of medieval society, for so 
many of the relations between man and man were sealed 
by an oath.* ^ Similarly the Catharists’ attitude to war and 
to capital punishment, their belief that all killing, without 
distinction, was murder, and their denial of all civil authority, 
were no less anti-social. The possession of property, the making 
of money, and contact with the affairs of the world were 
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grievous sins. But here too, apart from the strict observance 
of these views by the Perfect, the anti-social tendency was 
confined to teaching and theory. Except under the compelling 
influence of enormous and widespread enthusiasm, it could 
have done little harm. Catharist ethics were, in fact, an ideal 
which admittedly could not be practised save by a few. Hence 
the inevitable compromise. Let the few practise this ideal. 
All others may do as they like, provided they accept Catharism 
as a faith and promise to receive its one sacrament before 
death.5e 

Nevertheless the instinct of self-preservation which exists in 
society, as in the individual, and which saw in all heresy that 
which would overthrow Church and State alike, drove men to 
exterminate heretics wherever they appeared. In the South 
of France Catharism spread unchecked, mainly because the 
people were lethargic, the rulers in Church and State in- 
different and easygoing, and the Church itself so corrupt that 
men mainly regarded it with good-natured contempt. The 
opposition to the Catharists in this area came from without, 
not from within. 

Catharism was an easy religion for the many, especially 
those on whom the Church and its doctrines had now little 
hold. It gave the few who loved austerity in practice and 
whose views of mankind and of the universe were pessimistic 
all they desired. But, like Gnosticism, which it resembled in 
many ways, it could never have retained a permanent hold of 
the minds of men. 
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Meorevar scepticism or free-thought may seem incompatible 
with the term ‘ Age of Faith,’ applied to the period. But much 
of that faith might be called unreasoning credulity regarding 
many superstitions, associated now more, now less, with the 
fundamental truths of Christianity. The Middle Ages produced 
many men of acute intellect, profound thinkers, logicians, 
metaphysicians, psychologists, theologians—men given to daring 
speculations, discussing with extraordinary ability, granting 
their premises, all things in Heaven and earth. Yet few of 
them escaped the credulity which characterized medieval life. 
Scarcely any book was written but contained, in more or less 
degree, stories told as fact which belong to the region of fancy, 
stories of miracles, marvels, and visions. Most of these writers 
loved to appeal to earlier authorities. The average man, on the 
other hand, and still more those who were less than average, 
could not understand the dogmas or refinements of the theo- 
logian, though they accepted the superstitious side of the current 
religion. 

In the earlier period, to which the term ‘ Dark Ages’ is 
applied, there was little or no scepticism. The eclipse of learn- 
ing caused by the collapse of Roman civilization gave little 
ground for scepticism, though it is found here and there in 
connexion with the cult of relics. The Eucharistic controversies, 
from the ninth to the eleventh centuries, which ended in the 
acceptance of the dogma of transubstantiation, produced 
violent reaction and scepticism regarding that dogma on the 
part of thinkers. This is found in the writings of Ratramnus, the 
monk of Corbey, who was liberal and rational in his views, and 
others in the ninth century, and later in those of Berengarius 
in the eleventh century. To him transubstantiation was only 
a vulgar superstition, and he rejected the miracles fabricated 
to prove it. These men upheld a purely spiritual presence 
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in the Sacrament, but, though many believed as they did, their 
views were overborne. Berengarius, who, as a young man, had 
delighted in collecting arguments from the philosophers against 
the Christian Faith, was condemned as a heretic, but recanted, 
though his real opinion remained unchanged. He claimed to 
be a follower of Erigena in his Eucharistic doctrine.! 

The appeal of the earlier Middle Ages was to authority, the 
Fathers and councils. It was left to the schoolmen to square 
authority and belief with reason if they could. The appeal to 
reason and the demand for free speculation appeared first in 
the ninth century, with that independent thinker and solitary 
marvel of his age, John Scotus Erigena (d. c. 880). With him 
authority was derived from reason, not reason from authority. 
All authority not acknowledged by reason is without value. 
Reason, supported by its own power, has no need of the con- 
firmation of authority. Erigena taught human freedom, the 
final salvation of all, and that evil has nothing substantial and 
cannot have infinite duration. He was also opposed to the 
doctrine of predestination. Some of his views, superficially 
considered, are not easily distinguished from pantheism, but 
careful critics have rescued him from that imputation. Three 
centuries later he was condemned as a heretic, when many, 
even young persons in convents, were found reading his books. 
In a real sense Erigena was the founder of medieval philosophy, 
and in later centuries his views influenced many thinkers, 
mystics, and heretics. The pantheistic teachers, Almaric of 
Béne and David of Dinant, revived his system, the latter in 
an extremely reckless and grossly pantheistic form.? 

The next appeal to reason came from Abélard (1079-1142), 
who proclaimed himself a devout Christian. He had studied 
Erigena. His Sic et Non, in which contrary opinions on articles 
of belief drawn from the Fathers are placed side by side, was 
written that he might claim for himself liberty of thought. 
Doubt was the best means of arriving at faith. '' I reason in 
order that I may believe." * A method which gave arguments 
against as well as for matters of faith was perilous to weaker 
minds, and was bitterly opposed by mystics like Walter of 
Saint-Victor. Yet it was the method pursued later by 
Aquinas, who mustered arguments against the Faith in order 
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to overthrow them by dialectics, by the triumph of the reason. 
Men freely debated in the schools, as mere matters of dialectic 
subtlety, the truth or falsehood of the deepest matters of faith— 
for example, the existence of God. The Franciscan Agnellus, 
hearing at Oxford such disputations, exclaimed, ** Woe is me! 
Simple brethren enter Heaven, and learned brothers dispute 
whether there is a God at all! " * These scholastic sham-fights 
on such topics were unwittingly fought with double-edged 
weapons. Certain minds would inevitably accept the reasons 
against belief and be driven to scepticism. This was seen by 
some, who protested against the method. Stephen, Bishop of 
Tournai in the twelfth century, wrote to the Pope about these 
public disputations regarding the truth or falsehood of the 
Deity, the Trinity, the Incarnation, etc.5 Giraldus Cambrensis 
cautions men against a morbid spirit of speculation regarding 
transubstantiation, for no doctrine tended more to engender 
such a spirit. As Augustine said, “‘ Faithful ignorance is better 
than temerarious knowledge." * "There were stories of men 
who, in spite of its being forbidden, continued this method, 
and, as a punishment, suffered from loss of memory.” The 
school of mystic theology regarded the method of Abélard, of 
Peter Lombard, even of Aquinas, as the mere pride of human 
reason, which could know nothing. These mystics were them- 
selves sceptics on the side of orthodoxy, sceptics regarding 
reason and its power, so much boasted of in the schools. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the activity of the 
human mind took a wider sweep than the field of theology, 
brilliant as were its results there, with the new appeal to reason 
instead of, or in addition to, authority. New centres of learning 
were established, and a great wave of intellectual culture 
spread over Western Europe, producing new interest in the 
classics, new products in Latin literature, sacred and secular, 
a new vernacular literature, which was seen in the work of 
troubadours, /rouvéres, and Minnesingers, in epic, chanson de 
geste, and Arthurian romance. History and science had their 
exponents. Arabian philosophic thought, based on works of 
Aristotle as yet unknown to Christendom, altered the outlook 
on the universe for many thinkers in Christendom. These all 
acted as disintegrating movements against the lack of reason 
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in medieval thought, and also against the current superstitions 
and the corruption and rapacity of the Church, or, at least, 
of many of its ministers from highest to lowest. The ferment 
produced by the Crusades opened up a new world and another 
civilization to Western folk. The intensity of the spirit of revolt 
produced by these is seen in many heretical and schismatical 
movements. The Catharist heresy competed with, and for some 
time threatened to overthrow, the Church in the West. The 
prevalence in the thirteenth century of what may comprehen- 
sively be called Joachism—the belief in a kingdom of the Spirit 
and a new era when Church and Sacraments would be un- 
necessary, as taught by Joachim of Fiore—bears witness to the 
dissatisfaction with things as they were.? Conjoined with all 
this was much scepticism, deeper or shallower, the evidence of 
deep indifference to spiritual things. 

The spirit of revolt against the Church was now religious, 
now irreligious, and against specific beliefs or against creed 
and cult as a whole. But the two were apt to intermingle. The 
demands of the Church on mind and conscience tended to over- 
reach themselves; and especially in men of wealth and power, 
able to indulge their passions freely, they produced indifference 
to religion, unbelief going hand in hand with immorality and 
materialism. — 

Apart from speculative unbelief, which, unless it was uttered 
in words or written in books, was likely to pass unnoticed, there 
are many examples of denials of specific doctrines. Giraldus 
Cambrensis tells of a priest who, rebuked by another for in- 
decorum in celebrating Mass, said, '* You and your religion are 
odious. Can you of this bread make flesh, of this wine blood? 
Can you imagine that God the Creator of all took flesh of a 
woman, or wished to suffer? Do you think a virgin can con- 
ceive and remain a virgin? Do you think our bodies, reduced 
to dust, will rise? All that we do is hypocrisy. These are old 
men's tales to keep men from evil passions and strike terror into 
them.” “ Many," adds Giraldus, ‘‘ hide secretly their unbelief 
among us to-day! "* He also tells of the learned Richard of 
Aubry, who when dying could not partake of the Sacrament. 
This punishment, he explained, was a judgment upon him, 
because he never could prevail on himself to have a firm belief 
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in it. So he died without the viaticum.!? Other examples of 
disbelief in transubstantiation are given in the chapter on the 
host. 

There was also much unbelief in the power and glory of the 
Virgin and her miracles. Gautier de Coincy speaks of those 
who hated to hear of these wonders or said that they were as 
false as those feigned by beggars.!! Others doubted the existence 
of demons because they never saw them, but this was the worst 
harm demons could do to men, according to Berthold of 
Regensburg.!! Caesarius of Heisterbach tells how the knight 
Henry of Falkenstein scoffed at the existence of demons. A 
priest skilled in necromancy undertook to convince him, and, 
taking him to a cross-road, he drew a circle with his sword and 
bade Henry not to stir from it. There he left him alone. Demons 
in various forms now thronged round the circle; then appeared 
the Devil like a horrible human shadow higher than the trees. 
He told Henry that men often condemned him without good 
cause, and that he never attacked unless provoked. He asked 
Henry to give him his cloak, girdle, or other things, all of 
which he refused. Then he told Henry when and where he had 
committed certain sins. The knight now believed in demons, 
and was never the same man again.?? 

There had been sporadic disbelief in Hell and its fires from 
St Augustine's time, when men thought that the body could 
not suffer these without being consumcd—“ nae constitution 
could stand it," as the Scotsman said when his minister was 
dilating on Hell-fire. In the time of Pope Gregory the Great 
(sixth century) there were again those who disbelieved in Hell. 
Nangis, writing of the twelfth century, says that many then did 
not believe in the Resurrection, and that when Bishop Maurice 
of Paris lay dying in 1196 he wrote on parchment the words, 
** I know that my Redeemer liveth,” with the rest of the passage 
(Job xix, 25), and caused it to be hung on his breast at his 
burial. This example was now followed by many clergy. In 
thc thirteenth century doubts about Hell were more common, 
and one heretic is reported to have said that he would tear God 
in pieces if he could get Him, because He saved only one out 
of a thousand. Erigena had disbelieved in Hell torments, and 
held that all would be saved—an opinion shared by some 
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Catharists in the thirteenth century. The visions of Hell were 
also discredited by many.!^ Even immortality was doubted. 
Pope Gregory the Great speaks of many, even within the 
Church, who doubted the life of the soul after the death of the 
body.!* In the later centuries many believed that the soul 
perished with the body, and that the doctrine of immortality 
had been invented by princes to keep their subjects in check. 
This was due largely to the spread of Averroés’ teachings. 
William of Auvergne and Alan of Lille wrote on the subject, 
the latter reminding unbelievers that even pagans believed in 
immortality. Chaucer, in his Knights Tale, expresses dislike 
of saying whither the soul went, though theologians had 
written much on the subject; and this is expressed even more 
emphatically in the Prologue to his Legende of Good Women: 


Wot I wel also, 

That ther is noon dwellyng in this countree, 
That eythir hath in hevine or in helle y-be, 
Ne may of hit noon other weyes witen, 
But as he hath herd seyde, or founde it writen. 
For by assay ther may no man it preve. 

But God forbede but men shulde leve 
Wel more thing than men han seen with eye! 
Men shall nat wenen everything a lye 
But—if himselfe it seeth, or elles dooth. 

Over-familiarity with sacred truths was apt to lead to con- 
tempt and scepticism. The representation of Hell in the 
miracle-plays, devised to strengthen belief in Hell, was thought 
nevertheless to cause disbelief in it. It was held by some that 
Hell might be less terrible than was believed, and that sinners 
would soon be more at ease there than elsewhere, an idea which 
aroused vigorous protests from the preachers. Another aspect 
of this is seen in the ironic mockery and sometimes sheer con- 
tempt and incredulity shown in the poetry of the Goliards— 
above all, in their parodies of sacred writings and of the Mass. 
To them we return in a later chapter. 

In the eleventh and following centuries there are references 
—in Peter Damian, for example—to those who held the Scrip- 
tures as fables and who denied God's government and future 
punishments, or traced all things to chance. Czsarius of 
Heisterbach speaks of many in Cologne in his day whose 
unbelief was open and well known, laughing at the Bible and 
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holding the sacraments in contempt. In a sermon Ecbert tells 
how a priest took the Sacrament to a sick person, who refused 
it on the ground that if Christ's body were as large as the 
Ehrenbreitstein it would long ago have been consumed—a 
reductio ad absurdum of the growing dogma of transubstantiation. 

That the Church, or, more truly, the monastic section of it, 
was afraid of scepticism may be seen in the fact that it was con- 
stantly alleged against men of intellectual curiosity. Gerbert, 
who became Pope Sylvester in A.D. 999, studied all knowledge 
and encouraged study in others. For this reason wild tales 
were told of him and of his selling himself to the Devil. Many 
regarded his elevation to the Papacy with horror, especially 
those who thought it the highest praise to say of a man that he 
had renounced the vanity of knowledge and become a monk. 
Three centuries later the absolutist Boniface VIII was accused 
of heresy, magic, and infidelity. He was said to have denied 
the Trinity, the Virgin Birth, the Incarnation, transubstantia- 
tion, and a future life, and to have maintained that all religions 
were human inventions. He had railed at visions of Hell and 
Paradise. All educated men, he maintained, believed as he 
did, but as the common herd believed otherwise conformity 
was necessary.1* That these accusations were true is more than 
doubtful: that they could be brought against a Pope shows 
that scepticism was widespread, and no more than what might 
be expected from fabricators of miracles or from those who 
sanctioned such for the sake of gain. 

Rich and luxurious but coarse and brutal men, often of 
noble rank, are found all through the later medieval centuries 
in revolt against the Christian creed. Some of these adopted 
Judaism. Glaber describes Raimund, Count of Sens (c. 1046), 
as delighting ig Jewish customs and beliefs, and ordering his 
people to call him ** King of the Jews." He hated the Catholic 
religion, and was cruel and pitiless in character. Some fifty 
years later Guibert writes of Jean de Soissons, a friend of 
Jews and lover of their doctrines. Even Jews trembled at his 
blasphemies of Christ. The Passion and Resurrection were 
lying fables. He regarded all priests as parasites, lived a 
licentious life, and when asked why he went to church replied, 
“ To amuse myself looking at pretty women." He held that 
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women should be common, and that there was no sin in what 
the Church condemned as fornication.? The thirteenth- 
century romance Aucassin et Nicolette gives another example of 
revolt among the upper classes against belief. Aucassin prefers 
his love to the joys of Paradise. For who go thither? Old 
priests and cripples, beggars and the wretched; they who 
kneel day and night before altars and in old crypts. '* What 
have I to do with them? Hell is the place for me." For to 
Hell go the fine scholars, knights, brave soldiers, and gallant 
gentlemen, gracious ladies who had many lovers, harpers, 
minstrels, and kings. ‘‘ With them will I go." This corre- 
sponds to the plaint of Gautier de Coincy about the rich who 
are so fond of riches as to desire no Paradise other than what 
wealth gives them here. During the time of the Papal residence 
at Avignon the revolt against sacred things was marked in 
many quarters.*° 

In the fourteenth century Langland speaks of men of rank 
talking after dinner, as if they were clerics, of Christ and 
His deeds, and blaming God Who made us all. Why did our 
Saviour permit the serpent to tempt Eve, by which men went 
to Hell because of the sin of our first parents? Why should 
we suffer for Adam's deeds? This was unreasonable! So such 
persons in their glory make men disbelieve who muse much 
on their words. In another passage he says that after the 
minstrels have played at feasts ignorant men dispute the 
mysteries of faith, the Trinity, and how two of the Persons slew 
the third. In this century, too, Thomas of Walsingham saw 
one cause of the Peasants’ Revolt in the unbelief of the barons, 
some of whom disbelieved in God, the Mass, the Resurrection, 
and held that as beasts die so is the end of men.* 

Medieval literature, which is a mirror of the time, shows 
that the brutal warrior lords preferred fighting and the enjoy- 
ment of lands and goods to the joys of Paradise, which made 
no appeal to them. They were often animated by hatred of 
the clergy, the Church, and its observances. So troubadours 
and Minnesingers preferred the love of women to Paradise, 
and would forgo the latter if they must cease to love.?? 

During the Carlovingian renaissance of the ninth century, 
which, however, affected only a restricted region, and again 
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in the twelfth century, there was a revived taste for the classics. 
But in monkish circles generally, and even among outstanding 
theologians, classical studies were abhorred. There were 
stories of well-known monks who, seduced by these, fell into 
loose living, or who, warned by frightful dreams, had renounced 
the classics for ever, or who, having seen the error of their 
ways, cut out from manuscripts all references to love and the 
pleasures of the world.** How love of the classics might lead 
to unbelief is shown by a story of Glaber's about a contem- 
porary, Vilgardus, a grammarian at Ravenna. Even at this 
time (the first half of the eleventh century) grammar—i.e., the 
classics—was studied in Italy in preference to other matters. 
Vilgardus read the poets with enthusiasm, but demons in the 
form of Virgil, Juvenal, and Horace troubled his dreams, 
praising him for his zeal in studying their works and recom- 
mending them to others, and said that he, the herald of their 
fame, would soon be linked with their celebrity. Through the 
craft of demons he now taught things contrary to the Faith, 
and that the poets’ words, being true, were to be preferred to 
the Christian mysteries. The Bishop of Ravenna condemned 
Vilgardus as a heretic, and many partisans of his teaching were 
put to death in Italy. These opinions, according to Glaber, 
were also held in Sardinia, but he may be confusing them 
with Catharist doctrines, for these were taught in Spain by 
Sardinians, who were there put to death.25 More fortunate 
was Probus, a monk of Fulda (ninth century), whose classical 
studies led him to disbelieve in the damnation of the better 
kind of pagans, and was thus much bolder than Dante at a 
later time. Christ's Passion and descent to Hades, which the 
Church allowed to benefit pious Jews, extended also to them. 
His abbot appears to have treated him mildly.?* Renan says, 
“The near proximity of pagan antiquity was a dangerous 
leaven of revolt against Christianity," as was seen in the later 
Renaissance. Benvenuto da Imola, in his comment on Dante's 
reference to Priscian—*' Priscian goes there with all his troop 
of shame "—says that many spoke evil of Church doctrines 
in order to gain repute as philosophers. According to him, 
Priscian was a monk who became apostate to gain fame! ?? 
French poetry of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—the 
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fabliaux, the work of troubadours and trouvères, the Roman de 
la Rose, the Reynard the Fox poems, the verses of Rutebeuf— 
abounds in satire, amusing, mocking, savage, against the vices 
of the clergy, the monks, and especially the mendicant orders. 
On the whole, it is raillery against individuals rather than 
against the Church, though, as in Rutebeuf, a deeply religious 
man, it rises to hatred and contempt.?? To him, as to Jean 
de Meung and the authors of the later Reynard poems, the 
monks and mendicants are the enemies of Church and State. 
Jean de Meung opposes celibacy and monastic vows. In 
this he and Rutebeuf echo William of Saint-Amour and 
the University of Paris in their attack on mendicity and the 
mendicant orders.*® The same distrust of monasticism appears 
in one of the Minnesingers, who thinks that when Barbarossa 
returns he will destroy monasteries, and monks will marry 
nuns and cultivate the soil. The time approaches, sang an 
English poet, referring to the destruction of the Templars, 
when the monastic orders will vanish in the same way.*° 
These attacks on the vices of clergy and monks are symptom- 
atic of the time, and they are found again in the writings of 
great and pious Churchmen—St Bernard and Dante, for 
example. The immorality of the clerical order, however, does 
not appear to have made men distrustful of the Catholic Faith 
or the Church as such, save here and there. Some of the 
troubadours went farther, and their words show the revolt of 
many against the dogma of Hell for the majority of mankind. 
Pierre Cardinal, himself a religious man, is perplexed regard- 
ing the future fate of men. If God, Who is all-sovereign, does 
not open the door to all we shall ask Him why. If God would 
but destroy the devils He would have more souls for His own. 
He will argue with God and bid Him not cast him into Hell 
for his sins. Let God send him back to his pre-natal state 
before he sinned or else pardon him. To be made to suffer 
the pains of Hell would be unjust. For one good enjoyed here 
he has endured a thousand ills. Another poet discusses with 
God in a bold strain the problem of evil. Others, doubtless 
influenced by Mohammedan views of Paradise, believe in the 
sensual joys of the future life, and if these are lacking have 
no desire for it. Austore d’Orlac goes farther. There was a 
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tremendous outburst of blasphemous despair, symptomatic also 
of widespread unbelief, in France, at the failure of the Sixth 
Crusade in 1249. Austore shares this despair. God has done 
this evil, since He has given power to the Saracens. We need 
no longer believe in Christ, but in Mohammed, since Christ 
and the Virgin have desired our defeat. Fools are we, says 
another poet, to fight Saracens. Surely God sleeps, Who used 
to watch over us, and Mohammed is all-powerful.?** 

In the various branches of the Roman du Renart, written by 
trouvères, some of them clerics, not only is clerical corruption 
satirized, but the sacraments and other rites are mocked and 
burlesqued in a manner suggestive of contempt. Renart is 
excommunicated by the ass as arch-priest, the ritual being 
parodied; but he holds that, in spite of all, his soul is in no 
danger. Baptism and confession are parodied and ridiculed, 
as are the Mass and other sacred things in other poems of the 
time.4 To live according to nature, not Christianity, is the 
rule of life, according to the Roman. The ass, in his sermon 
as arch-priest, bids the King proclaim that all must live and 
multiply, and that the only penance is to eat meat daily. 
Those who obey will go to Paradise, all others will go to Hell.*5 
The Roman was one of the most popular poems of the time, 
even among the monks whom it satirized, and who are said 
to have adorned their cells with scenes from it in preference 
to the image of the Virgin. In sculpture Renart in the part of 
a monk is seen preaching to geese, and a procession at Paris 
included a fox in a surplice who fell upon poultry, to the great 
joy of the people. Philip the Fair encouraged the procession 
because of his hatred of the Pope, represented in the fox.** 
Both the Roman du Renart and the second part of the Roman 
de la Rose are essentially materialistic and even anti-Christian, 
as their contents and Gerson's attack on the latter prove.*?? 

In German poetry the same polemical satire is directed 
against the Church, but there are occasional outbursts against 
its doctrines, and a scoffing attitude to these, as well as to the 
superstitions of the time—belief in miracles for example.*$ 
Walther von der Vogelweide, a believer, who attacked the 
Pope and the abuses of the Church, is stupefied at what God 
permits. How long will He sleep? If the Holy Sepulchre is 
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guarded by angels why should Crusaders still fight for it and 
pilgrims suffer indignities? Surely the angels are having a 
holiday!?? The wider knowledge of the world brought by the 
Crusades reacted on Walther, and he maintained that Jews and 
Mohammedans, as well as Christians, can serve God.*? Other 
poets—Freidank, for example—also held this, and believe 
that while these groups call on God in different ways, yet 
they worship the same God. Who shall decide as to the 
truth? That we must leave to God to settle. Meanwhile the 
greater part of the world is non-Catholic. If heretics, Jews, 
and Mohammedans are to be finally separated from God, will 
not the Devil have the greater host? "Will not that make the 
pain of God's heart unbearable? *! This doubt regarding Hell 
as the place for the majority of men recurs again and again 
in these poets, while there is a tendency to place the weight on 
goodness of disposition rather than belief. Wolfram von 
Eschenbach holds that all heathen cannot be damned, especi- 
ally those of good life, for Adam, Enoch, Noah, and the Magi 
were heathen. It is a sin to slay the heathen, whom he depicts 
in a noble light, because they have never heard of Christianity.*? 
Werner von Elmendorf (twelfth century) sketched a system of 
morals based, not on the Bible, but on the classics.** 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the name 
* Epicurean ’ is often given to individuals, groups of men, or a 
sect, especially in Italy. Some form of unbelief, particularly 
in a future life, combined with the pursuit of pleasure, seems 
to be denoted by this. The phrase * Epicurean heretics’ had 
been used earlier in a general way—for example, by Glaber, of 
a group of Catharists at Orléans in 1022, because they held 
that the most shameful acts of pleasure would not be punished, 
and that it was superfluous to practise piety and righteous- 
nes. In 1115 Villani speaks of “an Epicurean sect" at 
Florence which was strong enough to cause much trouble, and 
whose specific unbelief must have resembled that of Dante's 
Epicureans.** Of these he writes in the Inferno that they follow 
Epicurus and “‘ make the spirit share the body's doom ”’; and 
those whom he names were given to materialism and sensual 
pleasure—Farinata, Cavalcanti, Frederick II of Sicily, Ubaldini, 
“and a thousand more "—a testimony to the extent of this 
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irreligion. These and other imperialistic Ghibellines who 
opposed the Papacy were said to have faith “‘ neither in God 
nor Gospel, not believing in a future life, and maintaining 
that nothing remains of men after death." Benvenuto numbers 
them by thousands, mainly men of rank. Farinata believed 
that Paradise was to be sought in this world, or, as Boccaccio 
says, " he was of the opinion of Epicurus, that the soul dies 
with the body and that human happiness consists in material 
pleasures." Cavalcanti held that the end of men and beasts 
was the same. Guido, his son, the friend of Dante, was regarded 
as an Epicurean, and Boccaccio says that people, seeing him 
walking meditatively, believed that he was thinking out argu- 
ments to disprove God's existence. The Epicureans sought to 
destroy Christianity, and were thus worse than the sectaries 
who desired reformation.‘ 

Scepticism flourished at the Court of Frederick II, where 
the influence of Arabian philosophy and science, especially as 
taught by Averroés, was great, and where hatred of the Pope 
and the mendicant orders prevailed.  Frederick's essentially 
modern mind, eager for science and culture and experiment, 
was in revolt against the medieval spirit. Full of intellectual 
curiosity, he was a champion of free-thought, and welcomed 
all who thought as he did, Christian or Mohammedan. The 
Pope charged him with specific denials of orthodox doctrines, 
and with believing only what could be proved by the laws of 
things and by natural reason. Averroist doctrines—that God 
was not creator and that the soul is not immortal, for example 
—were popular in his circle, and probably spread through his 
influence, especially among those devoted to the senses and 
who wished to believe that future retribution was a myth. 
Even in Dante’s Hell Farinata scorns its pains, as he had 
disbelieved it on earth.” Frederick and his friends regarded 
Islam from the point of view of comparative religion, and were 
interested in it and in Arabic philosophy, orthodox or heterodox. 
Mohammedans considered Frederick to be no true Christian. 
Rumour attributed to him all kinds of jests at sacred things. 
Passing through a cornfield, he said, ‘‘Oh, how many gods 
will be made out of this corn in my time!" As the Sicilian 
Court was the scene of voluptuous pleasures, Frederick became 
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a monster of iniquity, an atheist, an opponent of the Faith, to 
all Christian Europe. So Villani says of Manfred, Frederick's 
natural son, of whose repentance at death Dante draws an 
unforgettable picture, that his life was Epicurean, “hardly 
caring for God and his saints, but for bodily delights, an enemy 
of Holy Church, priests, and monks." His Court was a centre 
of free-thought and Arabic philosophy.“ 

For imperialistic Italy and the Ghibellines human reason 
was thus freed from supernaturalism as taught by the Church. 
A reaction had grown up against the scandalous morals, greed, 
and prostitution of power of Popes and ecclesiastics, inevitable 
wherever the breath of the spirit of inquiry was felt. Unfortun- 
ately, the morals of the inquirers were no better, and they were 
joined by many who desired neither to inquire nor to believe. 
The famous preacher Bernardino of Siena shows the widespread 
infidelity long existing as a result of the condition of the Church. 
The faith of many fails, and they believe in nothing higher 
than the roofs of their houses, because of the wickedness of 
monks, nuns, and priests. They do not credit what is written 
of the Faith; they fear not Hell, nor desire Heaven. And this 
because they do not distinguish between the office of prelates 
and priests and their vices—the old controversy between the 
office and the character of the priesthood.*? 

For long men had regarded Islam as a pagan religion and 
thought of Mohammed as an idol. Growing knowledge proved 
it to be a monotheistic faith and showed that Mohammed 
claimed to be a prophet. This was due to works written about 
Islam or in its refutation, and to contact with the East. To 
many in the thirteenth century it came as a revelation, up- 
setting old opinions. Were Christianity, Judaism, and Islam 
equally true or equally false, or did they all mingle truth and 
error? That such questions were stirring men's minds is seen 
from what has been said of Frederick and his circle, and from 
the fact that some sects maintained that Islam was as true as 
Christianity, while rumours spoke of those who held that 
the founders of all three faiths were impostors. The holding 
of this view was alleged even of outstanding men. Simon of 
Tournai, the great lecturer at Paris about the year 1201, was 
said to teach against the Faith in private, and once to have 
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broken out in public with the words, * How long will this 
superstitious sect of Christians endure?" In the morning he 
could not speak, and for the rest of his life did nothing but 
drivel. It was also said of him that he gave great offence to 
the Pope when he could not gain access to the Pontiff while 
in Rome by saying before different magnates of the Curia, 
** Simon of Tournai cannot get at Simon Peter save through 
Simon Magus." On his return home he was asked how he got 
on, and uttered blasphemies and sacrilegious words against the 
Pope and Christianity.5! He lectured so admirably in resolving 
doubts about the Trinity that his students asked him to repeat 
the lectures. He laughed and said, '* My little Jesus, how much 
have I helped to establish Thy doctrine! Yet, if I had the 
mind to overthrow it, what stronger arguments could I adduce 
against it!" "This, according to Matthew Paris, reporting 
an auditor, was why he lost his voice and memory, and now 
spent years learning the alphabet, Paternoster, and Creed.®? 
Thomas of Chantimpré, however, said that he spoke of Christ, 
Mohammed, and Moses as those who had subjugated the 
world by their teachings, and had infatuated Christians, the 
* gentile people," and Jews. Then, struck with epilepsy, 
he fell into semi-idiocy.5 These stories perhaps came from 
the friars, because Simon supported the University of Paris in 
its strife with them, and applied the Aristotelian philosophy to 
theology. 

Pope Gregory IX, in his letter to the princes and prelates 
of Christendom, says that Frederick II, this “ king of pesti- 
lence," maintained that three impostors, Moses, Christ, and 
Mohammed, deceived the world, and while two of them died 
in glory, Christ was hung on a cross. Frederick denied this.5* 
Matthew Paris says that God alone knew what Frederick really 
believed, but both Christian and Mohammedan observers 
considered him an unbeliever. Perhaps his disgust at the 
Papacy led him to express disbelief at times. 

A popular story then current suggested a similar idea. 
Saladin, wishing to entrap a rich Jew, asked him which religion 
of the three was best. The Jew answered by an apologue. A 
man had a ring much desired by his sons as an heirloom. He 
had two others made so like it that none could tell the difference. 
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To each son he secretly gave a ring, and each thought he had 
the original. That is the history of the three religions, said the 
Jew. God the Father knows which is best, and each of us 
thinks his own the best. The story is in the thirteenth-century 
collection known as J! Novellino, and is repeated by Boccaccio.*5 
As it suggests that each religion is true, it is an expression either 
of tolerance, characteristic of some thinkers of the time, or 
possibly of sheer indifference. The current story of the im- 
postors meant that all three religions were false. Meanwhile, 
from being a supposititious statement fathered on this or that 
person, a new form was given to the rumour—that there actually 
was a book called De Tribus Impostoribus. From the thirteenth 
to the eighteenth century this work was ascribed to many 
different men, including Frederick. No one ever saw the 
book, though some blasphemous works with this title and pur- 
porting to be this mysterious book appeared in the eighteenth 
century.5* 

The materialistic scepticism of the thirteenth century was 
mainly the result of interest in Arabian and, in particular, 
Averroistic philosophy. For long the cultured Arabs had known 
the works of Aristotle in a more complete form than Western 
Christian students. Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Averroés com- 
mented on his works, but the product of their thought was 
regarded as atheistic by orthodox Islam. Through them, never- 
theless, Aristotle as a metaphysician became known to Western 
thought, and, with their commentaries, produced a profound 
impression, of attraction or of repulsion. Averroistic philosophy 
became fashionable, but its main tenets were contrary to 
Christian belief—the eternity of matter, the theory of the 
universal soul and consequent disbelief in the individual soul 
and immortality, and the assertion of the twofold truth that 
a doctrine might be true in philosophy and false in theology. 
All this spread with extraordinary rapidity, but Paris in the 
early thirteenth century was the storm-centre where free- 
thought and scepticism abounded. Averroism had much more 
influence on Christians than upon the followers of Mohammed. 
Whether connected with Averroés or not, but certainly based 
on the speculations of Erigena, the pantheistic views of the 
two scholars of Paris already mentioned, Almaric of Béne and 
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David of Dinant, when popularized, attracted many, who 
carried them a step farther. Aristotle was apparently regarded 
as teaching a pantheism similar to theirs. His works and the 
commentaries of the Arabians on them were now condemned 
by a council at Paris in 1210. In 1215 the statutes of the 
university interdicted the reading or study of the metaphysical 
and similar works of Aristotle, as well as the doctrines of 
Almaric and David. This interdiction was renewed by Pope 
Gregory in 1231. Yet, when Aristotle was translated directly 
from the Greek and without his Arab commentaries, most 
remarkably his philosophy became the basis of the scholastic 
philosophy. The opinions of Averroés still had many sup- 
porters, so much so that special treatises, by William of 
Auvergne and Aquinas, appeared against them, while the 
orthodox regarded them as the source of all impiety. Averroism 
held its ground, now secretly, now openly, up to the sixteenth 
century. In William of Auvergne's day (mid-thirteenth century) 
many asserted that Christianity was an invention of princes to 
keep their subjects in check. 

Orthodoxy and scholasticism thus regarded Averroism as the 
source of infidelity and of the idea that all religions, including 
Christianity, contained fables and falsehoods, as was expressly 
stated in the condemnations pronounced in 1277. Hence the 
phrase about the three impostors was popularly ascribed to 
Averroés and to any who were fascinated by his ideas. He was 
regarded as an unbeliever who threw contempt on Christianity, 
because it was impossible; on Judaism, because it was a religion 
of children; on Islam, because it was a religion of swine. 
Entering a church at Mass, he had exclaimed, “‘ Is there any- 
where such a foolish sect as that of the Christians, who eat the 
God Whom they worship? ” Even Petrarch later called him 
* that mad dog who, moved by abominable rage, barked 
against Christ and the Christian faith." 55 Artistic representa- 
tions of Hell showed Averroés suffering its horrors. In Orcagna's 
frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa (c. 1335) the chief place 
of torment among the proud is given to Mohammed, Antichrist, 
and Averroés, and in those pictures which illustrate the dis- 
putations of St Thomas Aquinas Averroés lies conquered at 
his feet. Dante, on the other hand, places Averroés among the 
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good heathen in Limbo. He does not regard him as actually 
suffering punishment in Hell. 

In the thirteenth century there was widespread indifference 
to the worship of the Church, to which witness is borne by acts 
of synods and councils, ordering the people to communicate | 
once a year at least, or inveighing against those who did | 
not attend church three Sundays running or communicate / 
at Easter, or announcing penalties against those who neither 
observed festivals, fasted, attended worship, nor received the 
Sacrament.9 Non-churchgoing was common in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. There is constant complaint in the 
sermons and practical religious writings of these centuries 
regarding the absolute. indifference of multitudes to any form 
of Christian worship. Indifference is nigh to unbelief. The ^ 
peasantry, or serfs, seem to have been largely cold to the Church 
and its beliefs. They hated the clergy, who certainly seldom 
spoke kindly of them. The canons of thirteenth-century 
councils also show that even general excommunications were 
disregarded and often mocked at. 

A painful form of doubt vexed many in the monasteries 
whose mental constitution resembled Cowper's. Monastic life, 
if not brightened by faith which could pierce all clouds or seek- x 
ing some counterpoise in sensuality, was narrowing. Against Y: 
this narrowing influence some revolted, and their revolt some- | 
times took the form of doubt, though they knew that doubt 
was deadly sin. From the twelfth to the fourteenth centuries, 
when the foundations of faith were being undermined, the 
cloister did not remain isolated, and some of its inmates were / 
affected. Further, the terror of demons and the growing refer- 
ence of heresy to a cult of Satan led not a few to bind themselves |, 
to him for the sake of transient rewards. | 

The literature of the cloister has many records of mental 
conflict and doubt. Monks and nuns wished to believe, but 
could not; and that inability was a proof of the triumph of 
the Devil. Some overcame, perhaps by prayer and fasting, or 
by a miracle or a vision vouchsafed them. The same experi- 
ences occurred in the lives of pious laymen. The number of 
works written to support faith in such agonizing trials is a 
witness to their existence. Some monks wrote of their own 
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mental sufferings, like Othlonus on his temptations. Etienne 
de Bourbon, writing of these experiences of doubt, says that 
the Devil uses secret temptations either subtly in matters of 
faith, or with a spirit of blasphemy, wherewith he tempts pious 
souls, especially the simpler, to despair. ‘‘ I have seen a clerk 
tempted in his novitiate, doubting whether this world was 
other than a dream, whether he had a soul, whether there was 
a God." On the verge of suicide he accepted the advice of 
those who told him that, since such thoughts displeased him, 
they were the Devil's, not his own. His experience was a 
martyrdom rather than a sin. King Louis IX had similar 
temptations to scepticism, but advised men to defy the Devil, 
who caused them. William of Auvergne had told him of a 
teacher of theology who sought his advice on this subject. He 
had doubts about the Eucharist, and regarded himself as an 
infidel. ‘‘ Do these doubts give you pleasure? ” asked William. 
“ Far from it. I would rather be dismembered than deny the 
Faith." He was much comforted by William’s exhortation.“ 
In the life of St Bernard we are told of a monk who asserted 
that the elements could not be transubstantiated, and who 
refused to take the Sacrament. In spite of argument he still 
refused, saying that he could not believe and was doomed to 
Hell. Then the abbot commanded him to take the Sacrament 
and his faith would return. He obeyed, and found that he 
could now believe. Other examples of doubt about the 
Eucharist removed by miracle have already been cited. 

Casarius of Heisterbach gives many instances of monastic 
scepticism. A girl was afflicted with tedium and lost her faith. 
To the visiting abbot she said, '* Who knows if there is a God 
or angels or souls or a Kingdom of Heaven? Who, going hence, 
ever returned to tell of these things? " The abbot prayed with 
her, and on a later visit found her faith re-established. Her 
soul, leaving her body, had seen angels, souls of the blessed, 
and the rewards of the just, while, with the eyes of the soul, 
she saw her body, pale and white, lying in her cell. The soul 
was spherical and capable of seeing in every part, but when 
souls or angels are seen with the bodily eye they have the form 
of the body. To souls disembodied the soul appears in its own 
form.*? 
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A Dominican monk at Bruges was afflicted with doubts as 
he compared the arguments for and against the Faith. Going 
to Jews, he heard their arguments for their religion, and his 
doubts increased. His superior forbade him to go to them; 
still his scepticism grew, and he fled from the monastery. But 
afterward, mainly through a vision of the Virgin, his faith was 
restored.** 

Other stories show that doubt was connected with ideas of 
predestination and election, leading to despair and suicide. 
An old nun, troubled by tristitia, doubted all she had learned, 
would not communicate, and, believing herself reprobate, 
maintained that she was appointed to eternal death. The 
prior, eminently practical, told her that if she did not believe 
she would at death be buried in unconsecrated ground. She 
threw herself into the Moselle, and when rescued said that she 
had done this because of the prior's words.*® A lay-brother 
became melancholy and cast down, not so much because of 
doubt, but because of sin and loss of all hope of salvation. In 
. constant dread of Hell, he could not pray, and committed 
suicide.** Caesarius gives other examples of suicide from tristitia, 
and tells of a recent episode of a girl in a nunnery who was so 
demented by the magic arts of a monk that she desired to 
leave the cloister. On being refused she threw herself into a 
pit. What agonies of mind these stories suggest ! 

Sometimes doubts were shared mutually. Abbot Peter of 
Cluny wrote a tractate showing that Christ had borne witness 
to His own divinity, when he heard that many monks doubted 
our Lord's testimony to Himself as God, because they had 
found no satisfactory proof of this in the Gospels. The Abbot 
assumed that they were merely seekers after truth, and desired 
to prevent their going farther and disbelieving Mtogether in 
their Lord's divinity. es 


Those centuries which witnessed great personal devotion, the g 


rise of the mendicant orders, the flourishing of scholasticism, 
the building of noble churches, the writing of the finest de- 
votional prose and poetry, the rise of new forms of religious 
art, were thus also times, for many, of scepticism, free-thought, 
and sheer indifference. 
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CHAPTER XV 
EMOTIONAL MOVEMENTS—FANATICS 


Norutne is so characteristic of the Middle Ages as the 
restlessness which affected all classes. The unsettled state of 
society was reflected in the unsettled state of men's minds. 
They were often victims of their superstitious beliefs and of their 
emotions, ready to follow some compelling impulse to lofty 
deeds or to folly and cruelty. Crowds would flock after a 
leader, overpowered by the thrill of an emotional appeal. As 
the contagion of plague spread rapidly because of unhealthy 
conditions, but also because of the constant nervous tension 
and brooding fears of medieval folk, so the contagion of en- 
thusiasm or fanaticism spread rapidly, whether from fear of the 
consequences of not obeying the call or out of mere desire to 
be up and doing. People lived in miserable conditions; war, 
famine, and plague spread ruin, wretchedness, and death; 
unbalanced minds were common; to judge by contemporary 
records and the evidence of penitentials, lust, often in appalling 
forms, possessed all classes; ignorance and superstition led men 
to accept alleged supernatural phenomena as true; terrors— 
of enemies, of demons, of Antichrist, of the end of the world 
—were multiplied. There was frequent dissatisfaction with 
existing conditions of life, of religion, of society. Such con- 
ditions led to widespread pessimism, as each period seemed to 
its people to be worse than its predecessor. Thus any move- 
ment which promised relief or change, or which would prove 
men’s penitence and worthiness of God’s favour, was welcomed. 
Whenever the firm rule of the spiritual or temporal power 
gave signs of loosening because of some widespread disorder, 
then was the opportunity for those long held down to put 
themselves in motion in such ways as asserted their freedom. 
Some, if not all, of the emotional movements were religious 
in name, at least, yet often anti-ecclesiastical. Men wondered 
whether the existing state of religion was true to the Gospel 
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or exhausted its hopes. The dissatisfaction with the Church as 
it was is also to be seen in the spread of heresies, especially 
with the reawakening of the human spirit in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Religious devotion and religious desires were strong even 
in those whose lives were morally bad. This, joined to other 
migratory impulses, sent many from home to seek the object 
of their hopes. Pilgrimages are thus one of those strange 
emotional movements, and illustrate the fact that travel in 
the Middle Ages—for commerce, for the improvement of 
handicrafts, for the pursuit of knowledge, for religious ends, for 
adventure, or because of mere restlessness—was more common 
than is generally supposed.! As early as the third century 
Christians were visiting Palestine to see the Holy Places, and 
a great impulse to the practice was given by the visit of the 
Empress Helena there. Men hoped that greater devotion 
might thus be aroused as their thoughts dwelt on the associa- 
tions of the places visited, or that their prayers might be more 
readily heard. But the pilgrimage was soon regarded as 
meritorious in itself, though men were warned, as in St Jerome's 
words, that ‘‘ Heaven is as near to us in Britain as in Palestine.’’? 
Rome, with St Peter's tomb and the Catacombs, was another 
early place of pilgrimage, and as time went on many shrines 
of saints in other lands were much visited. The belief in the 
miraculous was an element in pilgrimages. At whatever shrine 
miraculous cures had occurred, thither crowds flocked and 
carried away relics. Thus the cult of saints and relics and the 
custom of pilgrimages reacted on each other. People came 
to believe that pilgrimages took away the guilt of sin or that 
a saint would assuredly intercede for a pilgrim to his shrine. 
Councils—that of Châlons (a.D. 813), for example—protested 
against the former idea, as did also individuals, insisting on 
true devotion and amendment as the best purpose of pilgrim- 
ages. Already, too, men were pretending to be pilgrims and 


living by begging. Pilgrims went to Rome to confess sins to 


the Pope, and even refused penances imposed by their own 
priest or bishop, believing the Pope's absolution to be of more 
value. The custom had arisen of sending grave offenders 
to Rome, or elsewhere, bearing iron chains and rings, which 
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produced wounds in the flesh, round neck and arms,’ but from 
the eleventh century all penitents on account of greater sins 
had to perform a pilgrimage. Men also went on pilgrimage 
in fulfilment of vows. Sometimes the love of adventure was 
added to other motives; but adventurers would assume a 
pilgrim's garb as a disguise (for pilgrims as such were sacred), 
and in this garb commit acts of violence. The pilgrim's 
privilege is illustrated from episodes in the romances in which 
men wishing to penetrate without fear of arrest into an 
enemy camp or a besieged town would disguise themselves as 
pilgrims.* 

The roads of Europe, the hospitals founded for the poor and 
sick, and the hostelries on the way were full of pilgrims travel- 
ling long distances to a popular shrine. Not only Palestine, 
Rome, and Compostella, places of the greater pilgrimage, 
were visited, but innumerable shrines in insignificant places 
which had been reported to be scenes of miracles. Continually 
new places thus became popular. Pilgrims were supplied with 
booklets telling of these miracles, and each pilgrim became an 
advertiser of a shrine visited by him. Great masses of people 
were thus in constant movement. The people and culture of 
distant lands became widely known, and thus, too, legends, 
writings, and artistic works, as well as new decorative motifs, 
were disseminated. Shrines where vast numbers of pilgrims 
resorted became markets in which business increased, and 
Bédier has shown how many places along the pilgrim routes 
were centres where the medieval epics were created and 
circulated, their themes being connected with stories told at 
different shrines.? 

While the spirit of devotion was strong in many pilgrims, 
the fraternizing of men and women on the roads and in the 
inns gave rise to immorality, and the places of pilgrimage 
were often hotbeds of vice. Many lords made the occasion of 
pilgrimages a pretext for levying exactions from their subjects. 
To numbers of poor people they became an excuse for begging 
and vagabondage.? Yet, considering the dangers and dis- 

comforts of medieval travel, the romantic devotion of many 


N NS pilgrims must be emphasized. A description of the sea-journey 


to Palestine in 1476 shows the horrors of a pilgrimage—crowded 
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sleeping accommodation, vermin, rats, constant noise, and 
lack of proper care for the sick, resulting in many deaths.!? 
Pilgrimages were none the less the subject of ridicule, as in 
the Confession de Renart. Renard induces Bélin and Bernard to 
go on pilgrimage to Rome. They enter Isengrim's house, and 
as a result of their experiences there Bélin and Bernard say 
that they are cured of the idea of pilgrimage. Renard agrees. 
So many honest folk go to Rome, and so many return worse 
than before. He will go home, work, give to the poor, and 
live as a good Christian. That may please God as much as 
if he went travelling for Him.™ 

Though Palestine was in the hands of Islam from the seventh 
century, pilgrimages thither continued, but in the eleventh 
century, when they were frequent and even composed of 
thousands of persons, the exactions of the Seljuk Turks, now 
in possession, became a scandal to Christendom. "The wrongs 
of the pilgrims formed a powerful motive for the Crusades, 
“ martial pilgrimages on an enormous scale." 123 The West 
was at one in attacking the East: the motives for the attack 
were religion, indignation, adventure, the hope of spoil, and 
the desire for freedom from existing evils or irksome duties.!* 
For two centuries these motives set masses of the population 
in motion to participate in the Holy War. Emotional move- 
ments, the Crusades were regulated as military expeditions, but 
the fanaticism of the time is seen in the events preceding the 
First Crusade in 1096. Though great scarcity existed at this 
time, men sold their wares at the lowest prices in order to join 
it. Those who mocked at the volunteers would appear next 
day in the ranks, struck by sudden enthusiasm. The poor 
yoked oxen to their carts, set provisions and children thereon, 
and went forth. When a town or castle was seen the children 
asked enthusiastically if this was Jerusalem. The preaching 
of Peter the Hermit acted like spark to tinder. People saw 
in him something divine, and pulled out hairs of his mule as 
relics. Before the disciplined host set out an immense mob of 
the poorer class urged him to lead them. Walter the Penniless 
and Godescal led other crowds, preceded by a goose and a 
goat. Following these enthusiastic crowds were greater mobs 
of the refuse of society. Jews whom they met on the march 
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were massacred by them. On the rich plains of Hungary they 
not only pillaged the foodstuffs, but burned great stocks of 
grain, murdered men, and violated women. When these hosts 
reached Constantinople their conduct was equally violent, 
and the Emperor Alexius induced them to cross the Bosporus 
to the Asiatic side, where multitudes were slain or enslaved by 
the Turks. Only a few ever returned home." 

During this period occurred those strangest of all migrations, 
the Children’s Crusades, which sent thousands of boys and girls 
following youthful leaders from land to land, as the children 
of Hameln thronged after the mysterious piper. In 1212, 
when there was still much excitement regarding the retaking 
and possession of Jerusalem by the infidel, a spontaneous 
movement of boys for the regaining of the Holy Land was seen 
in France. A shepherd boy of Cloyes, near Vendóme, declared 
that Christ appeared to him as a poor foreigner and gave him 
letters for the King. He went to Saint-Denis with many 
others. Miracles were wrought by him, and he was much 
venerated. Another account says that his sheep had bent the 
knee to him, and when this became known children from all 
parts of France came to join him. The spontaneous movement 
of boys, either to boyish leaders who led them to “ the holy 
boy, Stephen," or directly to him, is mentioned by all who 
record this matter. The boys could not be restrained by bolts, 
commands, or entreaties, and left parents, nurses, and friends 
when Stephen appeared. Thirty thousand are said to have 
joined him, singing, “ Lord Jesus Christ, give us back the 
Holy Cross! " The sequel is variously stated. The Chronicler 
of Laon says that the King persuaded all to return home. 
Matthew Paris declares that in orderly procession the youthful 
Crusaders reached the Mediterranean, Stephen in a gorgeous 
chariot with armed guards. Yet he also says that they crushed 
one another by crowding. All perished by land or sea. Alberic 
of Liége tells how they reached Marseilles, where they were 
betrayed. Hugh Ferrens and William Porcus provided seven 
ships, promising to carry them overseas without charge. Two 
ships were wrecked; the others reached Bugia and Alexandria, 
where the boys were sold as slaves. The veneration in which 
Stephen was held is seen in the desire to possess relics of him. 
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* He thought himself blessed who could obtain threads or hairs 
from his garments.” 15 

Similar movements occurred contemporaneously in the 
Rhine districts. Children took the Cross and marched to the 
sea. Nothing could restrain them; they wept profusely when 
their parents prevented them. Some put this down to magic; 
clergy and far-seeing laymen spoke against the movement, but 
other lay-folk favoured it and fed the children. They were 
joined by women and girls, and different bands set out for 
Italy. Some, led by a youth named Nicholas, reached Genoa, 
believing that the sea would dry up before them. The Genoese 
forced them back. They were dispersed, and many perished. 
Others reached different Italian towns, including Rome. 
Many at seaports were carried off by sailors. Many were 
taken as servants. Others perished of exhaustion and hunger. 
The survivors, in great misery, returned home, scoffed at by all. 
The moral disorder of such movements is seen in the facts that 
many girls lost their chastity, and that sons of nobles who 
entered on this Crusade were provided with mistresses. Evilly 
disposed persons joined the throngs, despoiling the children of 
what they had brought with them or what was given them on 
the way.1* 


TON 
While such mass-movements of children suggest a love of V 


adventure, like that of a boy running away to sea, they had 
other causes—enthusiasm, fanaticism, and that lack of mental 


balance resulting from the conditions of excitement in which , 


people lived in the Middle Ages. 

Often at the call of some earnest preacher, a demagogue, 
fanatic, or impostor, whole populations went wandering, like 
the Flagellants, the Pastoureaux, and the White Caps, or the 
Bianchi. Some dire event, regarded as God's judgment for 
sin, would move to widespread repentance. The more terrible 
the event the more general and vigorous was the expression of 
repentance. Of all such ebullitions of penitence none was more 
curious than that of the Flagellants. Flagellation had been 
used in monasteries as a method of correction, and was widely 
accepted as a means of subduing the flesh through the growth 
of the ascetic movement. The practice and advocacy of it by 
St Peter Damian (1007-72) and his disciple Dominic Loricatus 
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caused it to be much discussed. A scale was drawn up by which 
so many years of penance were commuted by repeating the 
Psalter and scourging oneself at the same time. Zeal for these 
follies was intense, and, in the reaction which followed, Damian 
defended the method in his De Laude Flagellorum, saying that 
scourging imitated the sufferings of the martyrs and of our 
Lord. But, filled with fear by Dominic's excesses, he softened 
the zeal of his monks by a lesser scale of flagellations.? The 
practice gained new popularity when adopted by St Dominic 
and the early Franciscans. St Antony of Padua is said to 
have inaugurated processions of Flagellants as a method of 
penance.1* 

Flagellation as a mass-movement first appeared in Italy. 
After much famine and plague, and the constant strife of Guelf 
and Ghibelline, men's minds were agitated. "The belief was 
general that in 1260 the new age foretold by Joachim of Fiore 
would begin. The Friars Preachers enforced penitence, and 
remorse and fear took hold of the people. In that or the previous 
year hermits appeared in the cities preaching that men must 
do penance, for the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand. At 
their instance processions of Flagellants appeared in Northern 
Italy, spreading into the Rhine region, Bohemia, Hungary, 
and Poland. Young and old, nobles and people, walked two 
by two, preceded by bishops and clergy. Men restored goods 
taken unlawfully; murderers asked to be slain; enemies were 
reconciled; and all vied with each other in works of charity. 
Flagellants from Vercelli with shoulders bare came to Asti, 
whence many followed them to other cities, preceded by the 
Bishop of Asti, and priests with banners and crosses, singing 
and crying, “‘ Mercy and peace be to us! " Naked to the waist, 
huge processions went from place to place, each one (even the 
children) with a scourge studded with thorns or nails, whipping 
themselves till the blood flowed. Night and day, summer and 
winter, the processions passed mournfully through cities and 
villages, over mountains and through forests. Thirty-three 
and a half days, the number of the years of our Lord’s age, was 
the period of penance, and those who refused it were regarded 
as limbs of Satan. But soon contempt for the method arose, 
and rulers of Italian cities, and bishops and clergy at the Pope’s 
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desire, took measures against it. By the summer of 1261 it had 
come to an end.!® 

The Flagellants appeared again in 1296 at Strassburg, in 1310 
in Piedmont and the Genoese Riviera, and in 1334 through the 
preaching of Venturinus of Bergamo, when the penitents 
scourged themselves before the altars of the Dominican churches 
in Florence. The practice was also observed in the religious 
guilds.2° A still greater outbreak of Flagellation, followed by 
serious consequences, preceded the approach or marked the 
ravages of the Black Death. "When rumours of the plague 
reached Hungary bands of flagellants formed, praying God to 
spare the land from its ravages. Fratres flagellatores appeared 
in 1349, entering the churches twice daily and scourging their 
naked bodies. The devotion spread from city to city, from 
land to land, with enthusiasm, yet according to a regulated 
system. The leaders, says Hecker, ‘‘ must have been intimately 
united and have exercised the power of a secret association.” 
Possibly they had other purposes than that on the surface of 
the movement. Each one joining the Flagellants promised 
obedience to a captain and must remain with them thirty-four 
days. If married he must have obtained his wife's consent. No 
one might enter a house without being invited, or speak to the 
opposite sex. Any breach of the rules had to be confessed to 
the superior, and was punished by lashes. All classes joined 
the Flagellant Brotherhoods, even the nobility and higher 
ecclesiastics, but it was acceptable to many idle vagabonds. The 
organized processions sang new emotional hymns glorifying the 
sufferings of Christ and the Virgin, insisting on repentance, and 
depicting the terrors of the Lord. These hymns roused great 
enthusiasm as the huge processions marched along. Penance 
was. performed twice daily. The penitents, with upper gar- 
ments doffed, lay in a circle, their position—on face or side— 
denoting the nature of their sins. The Master (as the leader 
of the group was called) scourged them, and then, with singing 
of hymns, intercessions, and posturings, each flogged himself. 
They said that the blood of their wounds mingled with that 
of the Saviour, for flagellation wiped out all sin. One of the 
leaders then read a letter purporting to have been brought by 
an angel, and stating that Christ, displeased at men’s sins, had 
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granted, at the intercession of the Virgin and the angels, that 
all who wandered for thirty-four days scourging themselves 
should be partakers of the divine grace. This letter roused the 
greatest excitement. 

Crowds welcomed the Flagellants, bells rang, hospitality was 
offered them, and ever new crowds joined them. The move- 
ment spread over Germany, Poland, Silesia, France, Flanders, 
and England. At Spires two hundred boys formed a Brother- 
hood of the Cross, like those who formerly had gone on crusade. 
Fanaticism and enthusiasm, together with the distrust in which 
the Church was held, gained many adherents for a move- 
ment which proclaimed that this penance was better than any 
prescribed by the Church. As one of their hymns said: 


Had it not been for our contrition, 
All Christendom had met perdition.™ 


The movement was thus essentially heretical: flagellation 
cleansed from sin, and its virtue was superior to that of the 
sacraments; and the sacraments were, in fact, unnecessary. 
Grave disorders and excesses occurred, and the Jews were 
often massacred by the Flagellants.?3 When it was alleged 
that the Master of all these penitents had determined to form 
a league against the Church measures were adopted against 
the Flagellants, who were undermining ecclesiastical authority 
and causing social upheavals. But the movement was begin- 
ning to decline, and was soon overborne by these measures. 
Pope Clement interdicted flagellation and the processions in 
1349, and bishops were instructed to have the Flagellants 
imprisoned. Secular rulers also took order against them, and 
even popular feeling turned against them.?? 

Though the main movement was suppressed, it became 
concentrated in Thuringia as an heretical sect, probably con- 
nected with the Beghards, with one of the Masters, Conrad 
Schmidt, as its chief. It was taught that Christ had first given 
good wine, but now, since 1349, better—the penitence of the 
Flagellants. That was more efficacious than baptism, and none 
could be saved without it. Confession to a priest was unneces- 
sary. The vileness of priests and bishops made baptism null 
and the change in the Eucharist impossible, and also destroyed 
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the virtue of extreme unction, ecclesiastical burial, and the 
consecration of churches and churchyards. Conrad announced 
the end of the world in 1369. He would preside at the Judg- 
ment. The Pope and his priests were Antichrist. A Flagellant 
burned at Erfurt in 1366 was believed to be a reincarnation 
of Elijah, as Conrad was of Enoch.** 

The Inquisition now entered the field against the Thuringian 
Flagellants, and many were burned at various times, even down 
to 1481. Besides confession of actual beliefs, the victims under 
torture admitted the usual stories of sexual orgies and a cult of 
Satan, who was to regain his place in Heaven and expel Christ.*5 

Another outburst of spontaneous piety occurred in Italy in 
1399 among people of all ranks and ages and of both sexes. 
The Virgin and Christ had revealed to a peasant that the 
world would be destroyed, but that if processions of Flagellants 
were instituted all would be well. Crowds wearing white gar- 
ments—hence their name of Bianchi—appeared from Piedmont, 
traversing all Italy. At every cross-road or wayside cross they 
threw themselves on the ground, scourged themselves, and 
cried, “ Mercy! Mercy!" On entering a city they sang the 
Stabat Mater, litanies, and prayers. They had to visit three 
churches each day, hear Mass, and go barefoot. By this the 
sins of all places entered by them would be forgiven. Popular 
acclamation greeted them, and wherever they appeared a 
temporary moral improvement was noticed, though afterward, 
it was said, men grew worse than before. Those who did not 
attend their processions were regarded as heretics, but when 
they reached Rome their leader, on a real or pretended charge 
of fraud, was put to death. The movement, which had spread 
with swiftness over Italy, came soon to an end, but it passed 
to France and England, where it was rigorously suppressed. 
The Spanish Dominican, St Vincent Ferrer, may have been 
behind this movement. At a later time, when he preached 
in Italy, France, and Spain, processions of Flagellants were 
organized. The arguments of the great theologian Gerson, and 
the disapproval of the Council of Constance in 1417, caused him 
to abandon this method of penitence.** 

Curious stories were told of the virtue of flagellation. A 
monk died in Urbino, and while masses were being said for 
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him he came to life, cursed God, and spat on the cross, saying, 
** Of what service are your priests and sacraments? ” He told 
how he had been in Hell, and cursed and denied the Faith. 
His fellow-monks prayed for him and flogged themselves, 
whereupon he came to a right mind and confessed his sins.?* 
Thomas of Chantimpré says that Hugh de Saint-Victor forbore 
flagellation because of his bodily weakness, but devils flogged 
him after death on his way to Purgatory, as he told a friend to 
whom he appeared.** A bishop took his prebend from a stupid 
cleric who reverenced the Virgin much. During the night she 
came to the bishop with a man whom she ordered to scourge 
him for taking his prebend from one who paid regular homage 
to her.?? 

Hysterical and nervous disorders were apt to be infectious 
in the Middle Ages, affecting whole groups of people who 
were mentally unstable through experience of appalling con- 
ditions of misery, sickness, brutality, and crime, and dominated 
by fear, superstition, and remorse. When such persons resorted 
to excitement as a means of forgetting their miseries frantic 
expression was given to their feelings. Others quickly imitated 
them, and these also became victims of emotional disorder. 
That the wild folk-dances at St John's (Midsummer) Day, 
survivals of pagan feasts, acted as a stimulus to such un- 
controlled states is probable. Dancing usually took place 
in these states, and one of the earliest recorded outbreaks of 
epidemic dancing occurred near Midsummer Day, its form 
that of a circular dance, precisely that of these folk-dances. 
This outbreak was first noticed at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1374. 
Earlier collective dances occurred at Erfurt in 1237, in which 
a hundred children were affected, and at Utrecht on June 17, 
1278, in which numerous people took part. Here a bridge on 
which they were dancing gave way, and all were drowned— 
a punishment, as was believed, for their not showing reverence 
to the host carried past by a priest.^ There were many 
medieval stories of people who persisted in dancing in or near 
a church while divine service was going on, and who, cursed 
by a priest or saint, were punished, often by having to dance 
for a year without ceasing.! Perhaps some unusually pro- 
tracted nervous dancing gave rise to such stories in connexion 
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with the stringent laws against dancing in churches or 
churchyards. 

The dancing mania, or, as it was significantly called, St 
John's Dance, at Aix was widespread. Men and women 
deliriously danced the round dance in streets and churches, 
calling out, “ Here, St John, so, so, brisk and cheerful," until 
they fell exhausted, groaning as if in the agonies of death. 
As a relief to the intestinal swelling which followed, they were 
swathed in tightly bound cloths, or harsher methods were used. 
While dancing they were not sensible of their surroundings, 
and are said to have called out names of spirits or to have 
seen visions of Heaven, Christ, and the Virgin. The dancing 
was preceded by convulsions, foaming at the mouth, and falling 
to the ground.?* 

The dancers wandered from town to town, affecting others. 
The dancing mania infested the Rhine and Mosel region, and 
then appeared in Belgian towns. It was held to be due to 
possession by demons, and exorcism was used, not unsuccess- 
fully, the victims when cured saying that they had been in a 
stream of blood and had leaped up to avoid it. Processions, 
litanies, and Masses were also used in their behalf. Some 
clergy traced the outbreak to ignorance of the Faith and of 
God's commandments, but men maintained that it was due 
to improper baptism by priests who kept concubines, and the 
victims of the mania were inclined to slay the clergy and take 
their goods. This was foiled, however, by the successful use of 
exorcism. The dancers were sometimes called a sect, and their 
dancing a heresy, and the victims were said to invoke demons. 
A contemporary poem speaks of their being opposed to the 
Faith, haters of the clergy, and indifferent to sacraments. But, 
apart from the dancing taking place in churches, it does not 
seem to have been connected with heterodox views. The 
movement was sometimes regarded as anti-clerical, though 
the antagonism was due less to the victims themselves than to 
the demons working within them as instruments. When one 
person was exorcised the demon was asked why he troubled 
the poor or the light-livers, not the rich or the clergy. He 
replied that the clergy used so many beautiful words and 
prayers that they could not be possessed. Had longer time 
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been given, the rich and the princes would have been affected, 
and then the doom of the clergy would have been certain. 
Satan's invisible world had been discovered through exorcism, 
and the clergy had thus saved themselves. One of the minor 
clergy in a Belgian church began to play the fool with the 
thurible and to dance. Being desired to say the Lord's Prayer, 
he said, ‘‘ Credo in diabolum." The chaplain exorcised him, 
and he now repeated Lord's Prayer and Creed accurately, and 
was cured. The dancers could not endure the colour red nor 
anyone weeping in their presence. They appeared in Belgium 
in 1374, and continued for a year, though the phenomenon 
occurred sporadically for some three years longer. In Cologne 
five hundred people were affected; in Metz more than half 
that number. They were often joined by idle and worthless 
persons, who, in order to obtain charity, imitated the disease 
without being really affected by it. As many females were 
taken with the mania much immorality was the result.?? 
According to Hecker, the popular celebrations of St John's 
Day in 1374 brought to a head this dancing mania. It 
had been long impending because of the general wretched- 
ness, lack of security, corruption of morals, and the remorse 
felt by those who had committed crimes during the Black 
Death.*4 

In 1418 the dancing mania reappeared in Strassburg, 
hundreds dancing in public, eating nothing for days, until the 
pathological state came to an end. Musicians accompanied 
the dancers, for patients always showed great sensibility to 
music. Much interest was excited among the spectators, and 
unnatural excitement and immorality prevailed. The authori- 
ties appointed men to take charge of separate bands of those 
afflicted with St Vitus’s dance, as it was called. They conducted 
their charges to chapels of St Vitus at Zabern and Rotestein. 
Masses were said for them, and they were then led to the 
altar of the saint to offer alms. Many were cured. St Vitus, 
a youthful martyr of the Diocletian persecution, was patron 
saint of Bohemia, and one of the fourteen saintly helpers whose 
altars were popular in Germany. He had been invoked for 
victims of hydrophobia, but now legend told that, before his 
death, he prayed God to protect men from the dancing mania 
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provided they kept his feast and its eve. He thus became 
patron saint of the victims of the mania.*5 

We now turn to certain movements which, while emotional, 
were connected with religious and social grievances. In 
1179 the Lateran Council condemned those groups known as 
Cotereaux, Brabangons, and by other names. These were men 
originally employed as mercenaries, who had, however, now 
betaken themselves to brigandage. They had been joined by 
many disreputable people of both sexes, and were regarded as 
enemies of God, “ hellish legions,” because of their conduct. 
The chronicler Nangis says that they ravaged the land, took 
spoil, made men prisoners and debauched their wives in their 
presence, burned churches, carried captive priests and nuns, 
tormenting and mocking them, and saying, “Sing for us, 
singers, sing! " ‘They treated the host with contempt, and 
carried off the sacred vessels. In 1182 a carpenter of Le Puy- 
en-Velais, a place of pilgrimage until the Cotereaux made the 
roads unsafe, had a vision of the Virgin, who bade him request 
the bishop to form a confraternity of those willing to rid the 
land of the brigands. Large numbers of all classes bound 
themselves together for this purpose, giving a pledge not to 
swear, drink, gamble, or commit other excesses. From the 
white hood with a leaden image of the Virgin worn by them 
they were called Caputiati, or ‘ White Hoods.’ This enthusi- 
astic brotherhood was able to clear the districts of Auvergne, 
Aquitaine, and Gascony of the Cotereaux by a process of 
extermination carried on with great cruelty. Having carried 
out their immediate purpose, the White Hoods began to 
maintain that all men were equal and to attack the nobles 
who oppressed the poor. They informed them that they must 
treat all beneath them with greater kindness, else they would 
suffer for it. One chronicler speaks of “‘ the frantic madness 
of the Caputiati." They were becoming in turn a danger 
to constituted society, and were now suppressed by Philip. 
Augustus.*6 

In 1251 another movement, partly religious, partly social, 
spread from Flanders over France. The Sixth Crusade had 
failed, and, to the dismay of all, and to well-nigh the apostasy 
of many, St Louis was a prisoner of the Saracens. “‘ Never 
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had such a fearful pestilence crept into the Church," says 
Matthew Paris; ‘‘ faith began to totter in France through the 
captivity of Louis." There was widespread discontent at the 
corruption of the Church and its failure to better the condition 
of the peasantry and serfs, everywhere regarded with abject 
contempt. These classes were defenceless; no man had a 
good word to say for them or a helping hand to offer. Feudal 
law declared that there was no appeal against his lord for 
a villein but to God. The leader of the movement, ‘the 
Hungarian,’ or ‘the Master of Hungary,’ appeared at Easter 
with a letter from the Virgin. In town after town he appealed 
to the prevailing thoughts of men, and attacked all who had 
permitted the capture of the Holy Land, especially the clergy 
and friars, and even the Pope. The Virgin had ordered an 
army of shepherds and poor folk to take the Cross and rescue 
St Louis. Many peasants and shepherds followed the leader, 
in Flanders, Picardy, and France. Wherever they appeared 
fresh recruits joined them, and villages and fields were left 
desolate. The doctrines preached were so popular that many 
townsmen followed them, and with these all the scum of 
society. By show of arms all lawful authority was quelled 
by the Pastoureaux, as the crowd of over a hundred thousand 
was called from its original shepherd element. They were 
divided into companies, each under a leader, with banners 
bearing a cross and a lamb. The host thought that the sea 
would open before them so that they might reach Palestine. 

Wherever the Pastoureaux appeared they were welcomed, 
for the Master spoke against the idle and immoral clergy and 
the friars who had preached the fatal Crusade. The Master's 
words reached and aroused the lowest of the people. Generally 
the clergy were terrified and shut themselves up in their 
houses. In Paris and elsewhere the Master was regarded as 
a divine messenger, and it seemed to be an omen of success 
that in this seat of learning no one contradicted him. The 
Queen Regent of France accepted him for a time, believing 
that he would rescue her son. Later, after their excesses, she 
ordered the excommunication, seizure, and destruction of the 
host. From Paris, where some priests were slain, three sections 
set out for Orléans, Bordeaux, and Marseilles. At Orléans 
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the Pastoureaux were welcomed, but while the Master was 
preaching a student of the university called him a base 
heretic, liar, and deceiver. His head was cloven with an axe by 
one of the Master's followers. A conflict now arose between 
the citizens and the Pastoureaux, who attacked houses and set 
them on fire. But, with the consent of the people, they fell 
on the clergy, cutting some to pieces and drowning others in 
the Loire. Many Jews also were slain. Similar scenes of 
murder and plunder of clergy and Jews were enacted else- 
where. At Bourges, where the Pastoureaux were received with 
open arms, the Master stated that he would work miracles 
after his sermon. When no miracles occurred a butcher cleft 
his skull with an axe and “sent him brainless to Hell," as 
Matthew Paris says. This was the signal for the authorities of 
the towns and the Government to attack the hosts. In different 
places many were slain or captured and hanged. The whole 
movement was soon dissipated like smoke. The chief lieutenant 
of the Hungarian, when captured, was found to possess magic 
powders and letters from the Saracens promising their aid. 

While the movement was regarded as heretical and schis- 
matical and as a direct attack on the Roman Curia, strange 
rumours regarding the Hungarian were current. He was 
identified with the leader of the Children’s Crusade some forty 
years before. He was an apostate monk, a student of magic 
at Toledo; he had denied Christ in his youth; the Devil had 
commissioned him to carry his host unarmed to the East that 
the Saracens might destroy them; or he had made a compact 
with the Soldan. Many of the leaders affirmed, and it was 
commonly believed, that the meats and wines carried with 
them did not diminish in being consumed, but rather appeared 
to increase. The Master and his lieutenants did undoubtedly 
exercise priestly offices—marrying, absolving, sprinkling with 
holy water, and blessing. One of them, according to a 
contemporary poem, was vested as a bishop at Paris. 

The prevailing infidelity in France, exemplified by the 
blasphemous outcry at the failure of the last Crusade, and the 
widespread indignation against the clergy, led to the temporary 
success of the movement. Some hoped that good would come 
of it, while all rejoiced at the attack on the clergy and the 
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friars. The temper of the time resulting from the failure of a 
Crusade largely promoted by the Friar Preachers is seen from 
Salimbene's statement that when one of them sought alms the 
person asked would bestow these on a poor person with the 
words, “‘ Take this in Mohammed's name, for he is stronger 
than Christ! ” 37 

A second rising of Pastoureaux, social and religious and 
* unexpected and impetuous as a whirlwind,’ occurred in 
France in 1320. The peasantry were enraged at the exactions 
of Philip the Fair and were ready for revolt. The spark was 
applied by the preaching of a degraded priest and a renegade 
monk, who taught them that only overseas could they gain 
security, and that, since the armies of Europe had failed, they 
must recover the Holy Sepulchre. The first to respond were 
shepherds and swineherds, many of them boys. Fields were 
left untilled and animals untended. The host of peasants, with 
pilgrim wallet and staff, set out on their vague quest. As their 
numbers grew and were joined by the scum of cities they became 
less peaceable. An armed host now swarmed into Paris, where 
the King’s forces were attacked. When any were captured and 
imprisoned the others broke open the prisons and released 
them. The provost of the city was thrown down the stairs of 
the Chatelet. After drawing themselves up in battle array in the 
meadows of Saint-Germain, none daring to oppose them, they 
left Paris and marched southward to Aquitaine, slaying and 
pillaging the Jews and the clergy. To these excesses they were 
moved both by hunger and fanaticism. At Verdun five hundred 
Jews took refuge in a tower, which was set on fire. The Jews 
slew each other, and a few survivors begged baptism from the 
Pastoureaux. The children were baptized, but the adults were 
put todeath. In many cities of Languedoc these massacres went 
on. The Pope at Avignon excommunicated the Pastoureaux. 
And now an armed force under the Seneschal of Carcassone 
hemmed them in at the Rhone. Here multitudes perished 
miserably from hunger and fever. Many were hanged from 
trees by twenties and thirties, and thus the shortlived movement 
came to an end.?*5 

The opposition of the Church to such movements arose from 
the fact that they were fundamentally revolutionary or anti- 
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ecclesiastical. The Church was generally tolerant of movements, | 
even those not initiated by the Pope or by bishops, which | 
favoured its aggrandizement or its doctrines. Many such | 
movements were set on foot by unofficial persons who preached i 
or influenced their fellows without authority. Such was St : 
Francis at the outset of his career; such also were Joachim of 
Fiore and others. Many doctrines, many forms of cult, arose | 
from the people, and not a few saints were recognized first by. | 
the folk before the Church formally canonized them. e 
Another aspect of medieval restlessness is seen in the wander- 
ings of clergy and monks, who at first sight would seem to be 
bound to a settled habitat, but some of whom were a nuisance 
to all established order, even from the fourth century. At that 
time Nilus accuses monks of running about, pestilent in their 
begging, often stealing from their entertainers, and hiding 
dissoluteness under a mask of sanctity.?? Paulinus in his poem 
Ad Cytheriam also refers to them. The monastic Rule of St 
Benedict (d. c. 540), who wished to check these irregularities, 
forbids gluttony and drunkenness and the wandering of monks 
from monastery to monastery. This did not stop the evil.*? 
Christendom was continually troubled by these religious vagrants, 
peddling false relics and performing fraudulent miracles for gain, 
living disorderly lives, and often disseminating errors. Earnest 
men like St Peter Damian, St Bernard, Odo of Clugny, and 
others, spoke out against these monachi gyrovagi.« The secular 
clergy had also been long given to wandering. Isidore of Seville 
speaks of clerici acephali, under the rule of no bishop, wandering 
at large and leading a scandalous life.4? At first the rule was 
that every cleric was ordained to a cure of souls, but under 
special circumstances—missionary effort, for example—this 
was relaxed. The relaxation in time led to abuse. Men were 
ordained, often through simony, and wandered about exercising 
their office for gain. Nobles began to have chaplains, often 
men of a low order, for whom they had procured ordination, 
or who were mere vagrant clerics, not responsible to a bishop. 
From the eighth century laws were enacted against the practice, 
which degraded the clerical office and led to scandals. These 
laws had little effect, for in 1089 a synod at Melfitan (Apulia) 
prohibited such clerici acephali, who lingered about Courts, to 
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the scandal of their order, and were not under licence of a 
bishop.** Other clerics left their parishes and led a wandering 
life (gyrovagium.)** The people were frequently warned against 
such wandering clerics. A synod at Cologne in the thirteenth 
century forbade any hospitality being given to them in that 
region.*5 

Examples of these wandering clergy have been cited in the 
chapter on relics. Even a monk like Glaber was filled with 
restlessness, never remained long in one monastery, and was 
banished from others. ‘‘ Thanks to my literary acquaintances, 
I was always sure of a refuge." There were worse irregularities 
than his, sores in monastic life, which caused St Bernard much 
trouble in the next (twelfth) century. Czsarius of Heisterbach 
also speaks of many bearded ones who, in the habit and tonsure 
of religious, travelled through the land, deceiving many, and 
who were put to death because of their wickedness. 

In later days the friars wandered about with relics, and are 
satirized in the Decameron, as the pardoners, questores or ques- 
tiarit, with their relics and indulgences, were by Chaucer.*? 
While many pardoners were authorized to travel, many others 
had no authority and used forged pontifical letters to accredit 
their nefarious practices. The Pope and individual bishops 
forbade such men to wander about, and their statements show 
the impudence and fraudulency of these false pardoners, dis- 
tributing indulgences, giving dispensations from vows, absolving, 
and for all these receiving money. Their assistants spread errors 
and fables among the people.“ 

In the next chapter we shall meet with other groups of 
medieval vagrants of a highly interesting sort. 
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Avoruer aspect of the restless medieval life is seen in students 
and scholars, those not yet priests or monks, but hoping to 
become such or already in minor orders and distinguishing 
themselves from the laity. The layman is a brute, ‘‘ deaf and 
dumb to knowledge; . . . the bestial heart of laymen execrates 
the learned." ! They wandered from place to place, seeking 
the special knowledge to be found in each, the liberal arts in 
Paris, law in Orléans, medicine in Salerno, magic in Toledo, 
and decent manners nowhere, as a twelfth-century monk of 
Froidmont puts it.? 

Many such wandering scholars were mere idlers; others 
had found too late that they had no vocation for the clerical 
life. Some had been debarred from preferment by their vices, 
by too much independence, by revolt against all rule, and were 
unwilling to work at a secular occupation. Some students were 
too poor to proceed further with their studies. Others, because 
the market was overstocked, could find no scholarly employ- 
ment or preferment.? They were thus compelled to wander, 
vagi scholares, and were but little different from the disreputable 
wandering clerics, clerici vagi, who had for centuries been a 
trouble, using scurrilous language, haunting taverns, and other- 
wise misbehaving, as canons of councils from the fifth century 
onward show. Indeed, most of them could lay claim to be 
clerici, for the word had a wide meaning, including men who 
had any pretensions to the clerical order or to scholarship, all 
who lived by their brains. Even grammar-school boys were 
described as clerici. In the same category as these wandering 
scholars and clerics were unfrocked monks, or monks who had 
found the monastic life too hard, after a first burst of enthu- 
siasm, and, not wishing to return home, now led a wander- 
ing life. There were also monks who were merely bored with 
the monastic round, like a prior of Montaudin who left his 
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monastery to wander as a troubadour.* All such varieties 
of vagantes lived by begging and singing verses, composed by 
_ themselves or others. 

' A Whatever their love of learning or their sacred office, neither 
their feelings nor their wandering tended to regularity of life 
among these clerics and scholars. They haunted taverns, 
drank, gambled, and lived loosely. Music, mirth, wine, women, 
and revelry were their delight. "They would have agreed with 
Peter Peebles, ‘‘ Yon's the sound of a fiddle, and when there's 
music there's aye something ganging to eat or drink" Asa 
distinctive class in medieval society they became known as 
Goliardi, or as the familia Golie—exactly at what time is un- 
known. A canon of a council held under Walter, Archbishop 
of Sens, in A.D. 913 orders that clerici ribaldi, chiefly those 
commonly known as the familia Golie, have their heads shaved, 
so as to obliterate the tonsure. But as this very canon occurs in 
another council at Sens in 1239 it is probable, especially from 
a reference to a general council which may be that of the 
Lateran in 1215, that the canon is an interpolation. The 
names Goliardi and familia Golie appear definitely in the 
thirteenth century. A synod at Tréves in 1227 orders the clergy 
not to permit trutanni (wandering impostors) or other vagi 
scholares or Goliardi to interpolate verses into the Sanctus and 
Agnus Dei or other canticles at Mass and the divine offices. 
Councils at Rouen (1231) and Sens (1239) speak of clerici ribaldi 
. known as the familia Golie, and another at Chateau Gonthier 
(1231) describes the clerici ribaldi as Goltardt. ‘They are con- 
demned to have their hair shaved, thus depriving them of those 
clerical privileges which the tonsure conferred on them.* "This 
was a mortal blow at the Goliards, for, no longer possessing 
clerical privileges, their lot would be indeed dire. The refer- 
ences to these titles suggest that they were not of recent origin. 
Thus bereft of clerical status, the Goliards may soon have sunk 
to a lower level. Later references to them show that they are 
classed with histriones, joculatores, and bufones (actors, jugglers, 
and buffoons). Any cleric who became such was denuded of 
clerical office by order of synods at Liége (1287), Cahors (1289), 
and elsewhere, and by a decree of Boniface VIII in 1298. The 
wandering scholars, whether called Goliards or not, were still 
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a nuisance, and various councils, from that of Salzburg (1274) 
onward, speak in no measured terms against them and describe 
their loose manner of life.5 Other councils, in 1259 and 1261, 
dealt with the clerici vagabundi, whose life was reprobate and 
infamous, and forbade their being received by the clergy.? The 
name Goliardi was sooner or later applied to any kind of vaga- 
bond, clerical or lay. Thus Chaucer's Miller was a **goliardeys," 
a buffoon and a scurrilous talker. It is probable that the ranks 
of the jongleurs and minstrels, and even entertainers of a lower 
class, were recruited from the vagi scholares and cleric: vagabundi.1? 
Another name applied to clerici vagabundi is Ebberardini or 
Eberhardini. They wander here and there, a scandal to clergy 
and laity alike, sometimes presuming to celebrate Mass where 
there was no priest or to profane the divine offices. They are 
to be held in custody by the diocesan or handed over to the 
secular arm. On no account are they to be ordained or even 
received. This name is found as early as 1203-4, in a manu- 
script account-book of Wolfger, Bishop of Passau, who gave 
at Easter half a talent to a certain Ebberhardinorum episcopus, a 
mock prelate of the group." This name has been derived from 
that of Eberhard, Archbishop of Salzburg, either because he 
was kindly disposed to minstrels or because he himself had 
been parodied by a wandering scholar. But did the name 
originate as a misapprehension of that of some Aberdonian 
wandering scholars, noted as Aberdonians are for a shrewd 
wit? 

Various derivations of Goliardi have been proposed. Grimm 
connected it with Provengal gualidor (‘a deceiver’); Thomas 
Wright, following medieval etymologies—that of Giraldus 
Cambrensis, for example—with Latin gula (‘gluttony °), for the 
Goliards were gluttons and intemperate.* More probable is 
that from Golias (the Vulgate form of ‘ Goliath °’), David's giant, 
who, with his army, is equated with the Devil and his angels 
in a sermon ascribed to St Augustine, but really by Caesarius of 
Arles. This sermon, as J. M. Manly shows, was read in the 
lections for the Fourth Sunday after Pentecost, and must have 
been familiar to all churchmen. St Bernard, writing to the 
Pope, compared Abélard to Golias"and Arnold of Brescia to 
his armour-bearer. About this time the name familia Golie 
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comes into notice, always in connexion with wandering clerics 
and scholars. If these revered Abélard they may have been 
nicknamed the family, sons, or disciples of Golias, or the 
epithet may have been applied to them because of their views, 
their irregular lives, and their opposition to the Church. And 
the term of reproach, if it was such, would then easily be 
accepted by them as their proper appellation, as has often 
happened with party nicknames. Of course, this may first 
have come about through the immediate disciples of Abélard 
accepting the title as one of honour, while it afterward passed 
to the wandering clerics and scholars, who were given to 
satirizing the Church. There is probably a close connexion 
between Golias and Goliardi, though the latter may be of 
independent derivation.!* Goliardic poems were being written 
in the eleventh century, if not in the tenth. 

The name Golias was applied to an imaginary prototype of 
all Goliards, if it was not actually assumed by one of them, a 
typical roisterer, but yet of varying moods, an earlier Rabelais, 
That the Goliards formed an actual order or guild, a parody 
of the mendicant orders, is unlikely, though the Council of 
Salzburg (1291) speaks of the vagi scholares as a “‘sect.” A 
certain esprit de corps must have existed among men who had 
so much in common. They spoke of themselves as the “ family " 
or “disciples” or “‘ sons" of Golias, a *' sect," “ order," or 
*  confraternity "—the secta Decii (Decius being the god of 
dice), ordo vagorum, sancta confratria, gens lusorum, terms not to 
be taken too literally.!5^ In so far as they formed an order, 
it was one continually dissolved and continually renewed. 
Wherever Goliards met there was the order; when they 
parted it was no more. The rules, decrees, and indulgences of 
the order are merely ludicrous parodies, which never could 
have had binding power. But the burlesque poem descriptive 
of the ordo vagorum compares the compulsion of “‘ our sect” 
to travel through the world to the Zte spoken to the Apostles 
(St Mark xvi, 15). It shows that all sorts of men were included 
in the ‘order’—priests, coenobites, monks, presbyters with 
their matrone, the master with his pupils, scholars, men of all 
nations, great and small, rich and poor. They must persevere 
against the clergy who do not give them bountifully. Early 
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rising is prohibited, and when men of the ‘ order’ rise they 
should seek the fireside and call for chicken and wine.!* 

Much Latin poetry, mainly of the twelfth century, though 
some of it is older—partly sacred, but mostly secular or even 
burlesque—has been attributed to the Goliards or to men 
likeminded with them. It was produced in Germany, France, 
Italy, and England, and most of it is anonymous or pseud- 
onymous. Whether the Goliards produced all of this poetry, 
especially the more delicate lyrics of its two chief collections, 
is uncertain, and has been denied by Professor Allen in his 
recent Medieval Latin Lyrics. ‘The earlier of these collections is 
known as The Cambridge Songs. It was written on ten leaves 
of a manuscript, representing all that is left of “the répertoire 
of an early Goliard," as its editor, Professor Breul, called it. 
It was copied from a song-book which had been acquired or 
itself copied by an English traveller in Germany toward the 
middle of the eleventh century. The poems are of the second 
half of the tenth and the first part of the eleventh century, and 
some of them represent “ the spring-time of modern accentual 
lyric poetry in Germany." They formed “a song-book and 
commonplace-book compiled by a clericus vagabundus." Besides 
short extracts from the classics, the original verses are religious, 
historical and personal, humorous and .didactic, and there are 
a few lyrics of love and spring of a rare literary beauty.!? 

The other and larger collection is in a thirteenth-century 
manuscript, now in a library at Munich, which came from the 
monastery at Benedictbeuern, in Bavaria. It was edited by 
J. A. Schmeller in 1847 (third edition, 1895), under the title 
Carmina Burana, and its contents are as miscellaneous as those 
of The Cambridge Songs. A few of the poems are in German or 
in mingled Latin and German. It too has been described as 
* the property of a passing Goliard,” ** a vagabond's répertoire.” 
Another group, some poems of which are also in the Carmina 
Burana, is attributed, quite erroneously, to Walter Map, 
Archdeacon of Oxford (twelfth century), the haughty and 
refined scholar and wit. It was edited for the Camden Society 
by Thomas Wright. Other Goliardic poems were published by 
E. du Méril and by Jacob Grimm, some of those in Grimm's 
collection being by “‘ the Arch-poet.”’ 1 
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The Arch-poet's verses have been published by Max Manitius. 
This Arch-poet, vates vatum, as he calls himself, flourished in 
the time of Frederick Barbarossa, and was attached to the 
Court of the Emperor's chancellor, Reinald, Archbishop of 
Cologne. He was a consumptive, and his cough echoes through 
his poems, but he had a gay heart and belonged to “ the land 
of the laughers." His poems, written for the Emperor and 
for Reinald about 1161-65, have a true Goliardic note, and 
were recited before audiences which knew Latin. They contain 
satires, requests for benefits, complaints of the difficulty of 
writing on an empty stomach, complaints of sickness and 
poverty, and the praises of good living and drinking. The 
Arch-poet was well educated. Sometimes he depicts himself as 
a vagrant, but one who has still a patron at his back. Now he 
is in disgrace on account of a girl and has to take to wander- 
ing, and now apparently he is forgiven. Some of his verses 
owe their inspiration to those of Primas, an earlier poet, but 
his famous Confessio is highly original, “ the first articulate, 
reasoned rebellion against the denying of the body.” 1° 

The verses of Primas are contained in a manuscript found 
in 1907 and published by W. Meyer. ‘Primas’ was a nom de 
plume of Hugo d'Orléans, who taught rhetoric and the art of 
verse in that city in the early part of the twelfth century. His 
poems show him as an oldish man, wandering from place to 
place, mendicant and jester, entertaining and being entertained. 
But sometimes he fared badly and was ejected by force. He 
had several patrons among the higher clergy. His verse is 
various, but always brilliant. Now he praises those who have 
been kind to him; now he attacks a stingy patron, the Bishop 
Elect of Bavaria; now he depicts himself, frankly yet humor- 
ously, showing his weaknesses, those of the Goliards in general. 
In one poem, Dives eram et dilectus, we see him ejected by the 
capellanus from a soft job, that of an almshouse officer, given 
him by the chapter. He had championed a brother who had 
been cast forth from the almshouse for some transgression, 
and so he also was cast out. He was now a beggar, but rich in 
language full of invective, satire, and humour against his foes. 
Primas may be regarded as a prototype of Golias and the 
Goliards, if not actually one of them. He has many of their 
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traits, and if not definitely anti-Papal or anti-ecclesiastical on 
the one hand, and without a definite paganizing philosophy on 
the other, there are links with both these aspects of Goliardic 
verse in his poetry.?? In later tradition Primas did figure as 
a Goliard, and was even called episcopus and presbyter. His 
fame lasted down to the fourteenth century.“ The name 
Primas was really a title due to his position as a teacher, just 
as Magister was. Miss Waddell has therefore suggested that 
when his actual profession was forgotten, when men knew him 
only as a poet and buffoon, this name would be regarded as 
appropriate to his high place among the writers of Latin 
verse.?? He became Primas vagorum. Later poets also may 
have adopted the title Primas, like the minstrel Surianus at 
Salzburg, archiprimas vagorum scholarium, in 1209. And as his 
personality became vague his title was apt to be conferred on 
other poets, for the chronicler Salimbene, writing of the year 
1232, speaks of “ Primat " as a canon of Cologne, a buffoon, 
toper, and intellectual poet.** 

The Goliardic poems, mainly in a jingling metre and 
rhymed, show an extremely clever handling of the possibilities 
of rhyme and rhythm, as well as daring invective and sly 
humour. They are in the speech of the educated, who were 
mainly the clergy. The Goliards were classed with the jongleurs, 
of whom, as Bédier says, they were a sub-family.3* Wanderers 
and clerici ribaldi as they were, the profession of wandering 
minstrels was the only one open to them. There is a strong 
likeness, as well as reciprocal influences, between their Latin 
verses and the vernacular poetry of the jongleurs. As educated 
men and university scholars their verses have more classical 
reminiscences than those of the jongleurs, but the kinds of verse, 
Latin and vernacular, are much the same—lyrics, pastourelles, 
dits, débats. Quite probably the Goliards composed vernacular 
verse when it suited them. Several fabliaux were certainly 
written by them, as their opening lines and subject-matter 
show.*5 There are vernacular versions of some of their Latin 
poems, and doubtless these vagi scholares formed a link between 
learned and popular literature, translating and transmitting 
it from land to land. The French Patenótre aus Gouliardois is 
directly connected with the Goliards, and some of its lines are 
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reminiscent of the Confessio Golie.** The Credo au Ribaut and 
the Patenótre du Vin are vernacular parodies, recalling the Latin 
parodies of the Goliards, and the former was written by one 
of them.?? 

The Goliards gained a living more or less as did the jongleurs, 
and some of them, throwing aside all pretensions to clerical 
status, may have become jongleurs. In spite of prohibitions, 
they were received at the tables of the higher clergy, where 
they sang or recited their Latin verses to those who could 
appreciate them. When they had vernacular poems in their 
répertoire they would be welcomed by the lay-folk, though these 
they generally despised as “‘ deaf and dumb to knowledge.” 
More especially did they despise the rustics, the serfs—a 
contempt which was general among medieval churchmen. 
A fabliau says that God created three classes of men—nobles, 
churchmen, and vileins or serfs, the last being condemned to 
work for the first and second. Another fabliau, more sym- 
pathetic, describes how the soul of a dead vilein was taken by 
neither angel nor devil. However, he reached Paradise, where 
he was refused admittance by St Peter, though he disconcerted 
him and other Apostles by telling them how they had denied 
and disbelieved Christ and persecuted Christians, which he had 
never done. Finally God is called to drive him off. But he 
cries, ** Judge me. You caused me to be born in misery. I 
supported my troubles without complaint. I was told to believe 
the Gospel, and I did believe. I shared bread and fire with 
the poor. In sickness I confessed and received the sacraments. 
I ought to gain Paradise, and anyhow I am in it, because You 
have called me, and here I shall stay." 28 This is probably the 
only example of sympathy toward serfs in medieval literature, 
until the time of Piers the Plowman. Rutebeuf, in one of his 
poems, shows that Paradise is not for serfs, and that Hell was 
made for them. If they no longer go there it is because one 
of them was so obnoxious to Satan. They are driven from 
Paradise and from Hell. ‘ I ask you, where shall these wretches 
go? ” 29 

The condemnation of the Goliards by councils and synods 
gave a spice of adventure to those who listened to or entertained 
these enfants terribles. | 
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Most of the Goliardic poems are anonymous. The name 
‘Bishop Golias, or sometimes ' Magister’ or ‘ Pontifex,’ to 
whom some twenty Goliardic poems, as well as an Apocalypse 
and Confessio, are ascribed, is a nom de plume, adopted by more 
than one poet. These Golias poems are fathered on Walter Map 
in one manuscript, as we have seen; but Giraldus Cambrensis, 
his intimate friend, speaks of Golias and quotes the Confessio 
with no thought of its being by Map. “ In our days," he says, 
deprecating the many anti-Papal poems then current, “a 
certain parasite named Golias, equally famous for gormandiz- 
ing and drinking, who should rather be called Golias because 
he is given to gluttony and toping, but not to obedience nor 
formed for good discipline, has belched forth impudently and 
imprudently many poems, both metrical and rhythmical, on 
the Pope and the Roman Curia." 3 Giraldus is probably not 
thinking of any one person as Golias. 

The Confessio Golie, written by the Arch-poet, became in a 
manner public property. Some versions are longer than others. 
Some of its stanzas appear in other poems. Its famous verses 
beginning, ‘‘ Mihi est propositum in taberna mori," occur at 
the end of the poem De Uxore non ducenda, attributed to '* Primas 
presbyter " in a Venetian manuscript, but to Golias in English 
manuscripts. In the Arch-poet’s Confessio Golie he appeals to 
the Electus of Cologne, but an English Goliard had evidently 
appropriated it, and he appeals in it to the Bishop of Coventry. 
Thus: verses written anonymously or under a nom de plume by 
one poet could be appropriated in whole or in part by another 
or altered to suit his convenience, while poems attaining a wide 
celebrity might be attributed by a later scribe now to Primas, 
now to the Arch-poet, now to Map. 

The Confessio reveals the typical clericus vagus, the Golias 
whose discipuli all Goliards were. He is a wanderer, like a 
flowing river or a sailorless ship, or like the birds, confined by 
no bonds, but everywhere seeking his own kind among the 
depraved. He prefers the broad way, and inclines to vice, not 
virtue, greedy for pleasure, not salvation. Gravity does not suit 
him; a jest is sweeter than honey. “ Whatever Venus commands 
is a pleasant duty." Hard is it to conquer one's nature and in 
presence of female loveliness to keep a pure heart. '* Veneris 
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ad thalamum omnes currunt vie.” Another vice of his is 
gambling, though it often leaves him bare. But then, though 
cold without, he is on fire within and produces better verses. 
His third vice is the tavern: it is never distasteful to him and 
never will be till the angels come for his soul. Then follow the 
famous lines, often used as a drinking-song or introduced into 
other Goliardic poems, and also cited by Giraldus: 


I hope I may lie in a tavern when dying, 
ear my dumb, closing lips a flagon of wine, 
And a prayer for my soul from the angels soft sighing, 
* May God to this toper show mercy divine! " 


The light of the soul is increased by good drinking, 
The heart filled with nectar ascends to the sky; 
Far sweeter is wine in an inn to my thinking, 
Than the much-watered tipple our patrons supply. 


He cannot write verses fasting or thirsty, as can other poets, but 
good wine generates a flow of words. Then for the moment 
he is penitent, so he begs his patron to pardon him and ordain 
him a penance. He also begs for a post of some kind.*? Whether 
as a picture of a Goliard or as a satire against the unworthy 
ecclesiastics of the time, the poem is remarkable for its realism 
and candour. Here and there it parodies Holy Scripture— 
* God be merciful to this toper ”’ (cf. St Luke xviii, 13) —or the 
Liturgy—“ As one just born I am nourished with new milk," 
suggested by an introit based on 1 St Peter ii, 2. Indeed, much 
of the poem echoes Scriptural phrases. 

A different aspect of Golias is found in other poems which 
bear his name. The Apocalypsis Golie attacks the clergy for their 
sins. Golias is wandering in a wood when he sees Pythagoras, 
whether in the body or out of it he cannot tell. Pythagoras bids 
him follow, and they are transported to another country, where, 
like the author of Piers the Plowman, Golias sees a crowd of 
people, including many notable persons of antiquity. Then an 
angel takes him to Heaven, and from a book sealed with seven 
seals he is bidden to tell the Churches in England about the 
greed of the Pope, ecclesiastics, and Church officials, and about 
the vileness of clergy and monks. Bitter as the attack is, it is half 
humorous. Golias then sees the third heaven, but loses memory . 
of its mysteries, through eating poppy-bread and drinking of 
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Lethe's stream. Had the angel not written in his brain with a 
quill what he had learned in the lower heaven, he would have 
forgotten that also.** This poem was popular in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. Its curious parallel with Dante—the 
presence of the great men of antiquity in a region apart from 
the usual places of the Other World—is interesting. 

The Metamorphosis Golie Episcopi is a satire on the encroach- 
ment of the monks into the universities. The Predicatio Golie 
is a serious doctrinal poem. Golias in Romanum Curiam hits out 
at the appalling venality of the Roman Court: 

Romanorum curia non est nisi forum: 


Ibi sunt venalia jura senatorum, 
Et solvit contraria copia nummorum.* 


Other poems attack the prelates for simony and avarice. The 
poor scholar has no chance of gaining anything from them: 
Jam mendicat misere chorus poetarum, 
Nulli prodest inbui fonte litterarum; 
Hinc qui panem possidet, datur nil aut parum— 
a complaint common in other contemporary Latin as well as 
vernacular poetry. The cry of poor poets and scholars against 
the impossibility of living by verse or letters, and of gaining 
preferment unless they buy it from venal prelates, sounds in 
Golias’ Qyerula ad Papam and elsewhere. ** What does the study 
of the arts bring but sorrow and labour? What skills it to know 
genera and species? Once on a time one got advancement through 
knowing Latin poetry. Now 'tis better to hide one's money in 
a chest than to know Lucan." Knowledge of Scripture history 
or of the symbolic use of Old Testament events, however 
eagerly acquired, merely leads to poverty. So the poet addresses 
himself to the Pope and says, ‘“‘ Shame on thee if, contemning 
divine study, I become a layman. Either absolve me from the 
clerical state, or give me something by which I can remain in 
it—a prebend, for example! ” 35 
The clergy are exhorted or satirized by Golias, and he speaks 
of what others had often attacked, their concubinage: 
Mane surgens, missam dicas, 
Corpus Christi benedicas, 
Post amplexum meretricis 
Minus quam tu peccatricis.* 
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Golias's terrible poem on the Last Judgment is a solemn 
warning to cleric and layman. Before the Judge all alike will 
be unable to plead any excuse. There will be no appeal to 
Peter. The Judge will judge the judges, as well as kings, bishops, 
and cardinals. If one is guilty, to Gehenna he will go. No fee 
is there required for chamberlain or janitor. Prelates will suffer 
the worst torture, and that for ever.?? 

In spite of his devotion to Venus, Golias joins with the voice 
of medieval literature, or at least that part of it which emanated 
from clerical and monastic sources, in scurrility about women 
and married life. In the De Conjuge non ducenda, of which 
there are vernacular versions, three angels advise Golias or 
Galterus against marriage, and the poem is a compendium 
of all the evil things which could be said against wives, with 
no word against husbands. ‘Stillicide’ (water falling from the 
eaves of a dwelling) is joined with smoke and woman as one of 
the three things which drive a man out of his house.?? 

Apart from the Confessio Golie, which is by the Arch-poet, 
the group of poems ascribed to Golias, some twenty in all, are 
anonymous, and show very different tendencies. Are they all 
by one man, written in different moods, now serious and 
satirical and speaking from a highly moral standpoint, now 
frivolous, if not worse; or are they by different men? If they 
are by one author they remind us that the buffoon has serious 
moments; religion casts its spell over him at times. His very 
vigour in his cups reminds him that he is a rebel, and out pours 
copious satire against ecclesiastical venality and clerical vices. 
But in all probability they were written by different men. 

A prose satire, ascribed to Master Golias, describes with 
gusto vices of an abbot. He rises late and begins to meditate, 
not on sacred things, but on eating, for he thinks more of that, 
eo, than of Deo, more of salmone than of Salomone, more of 
salsamentis than of sacramentis—puns which were favourites even 
in religious writers. His clothing is unmonastic; numerous are 
the dishes of his Gargantuan meal, and copious his draughts of 
wine. In church he ogles the women and gives himself up to 
lascivious thoughts. After his meal he is like a cow immersed 
in pitch, and cannot rise without assistance. His horrible 
puffings and gurgitations are too evident: ‘‘ Laudate Dominum, 
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puf, omnis gens, puf; laudate, puf, et omnis spiritus laudet, 
puf” 39 

The numerous anonymous verses of the vagi scholares show 
the same varied characteristics as the Golias poems. There are 
the same complaints against poverty, which forces them to 
desist from learning: ''I wish to be busy with literature, but 
poverty compels me to cease my studies." The writers suffer 
cold through the thinness of their garments and beg for warmer 
clothing. Yet the age is so mean that rich men remake and 
turn their clothes and dye them rather than give them away. 
So in one of the poems of Primas a parsimonious bishop gives 
him a worn-out fur mantle in the dusk, thinking that he will 
not notice its condition. The poet addresses it and asks how it 
will keep out the blast and the rain. The mantle replies apolo- 
getically, ** After all, I am Jacob, not Esau!” **^ A Goliard 
went uninvited to a bishop's table, and was told, “‘ I do not 
care for wanderers who roam the country, and my table seeks 
not such guests." Another bishop told a poet that if he begged 
after reciting his verses it would be no crime should anyone 
give him a good blow.“ Being scholars, these wanderers cannot 
dig and dislike the soldier's trade. They will not steal, so they 
must beg, hateful as this is. So they employ all the resources of 
their art to extract money from the higher clergy. These should 
not be hard-hearted, for they are friends of charity. If they 
give they will know eternal happiness. But if not they will be 
blotted out of the book of the living and dwell for ever with 
Pluto. The dialectic art, far from producing a living, makes 
many clerici poor wanderers. "There is nothing left, says one, 
who must have been an ancestor of Micawber, but to become 
a monk. ‘But no, things may improve, something may turn 
up. My mind is changed: I will not be a monk yet." 43 

Poverty and hope deferred produced some of their satires 
against the ecclesiastical system, especially the Roman Court, 
where sat the Prince of Babylon. Popes, cardinals, bishops, 
abbots, monks, are attacked for avarice, simony, and worldli- 
ness. They are thieves and companions of thieves: they devour 
the flock. Simon Magus is not dead, but lives on in his suc- 
cessors on the Papal throne, who are thieves, not lawgivers 
(latrones non latores). Rome will give nothing save for money; 
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only money talks—'' money talks and all law is silent "—no 
advancement, prebend, office without it. The fierceness of 
these satires, no less than the irregularity of their authors' lives, 
explains the severe legislation against the Goliards, though 
satires against the Church were common enough and not con- 
fined to them. 

They sought refuge from their ills in drinking. They haunted 
the taverns from morning to night, says the Vie de Péres. Many 
of their songs sing the joys of Bacchus. 


In taberno quando sumus, 
Non curamus quid sit humus.“ 


They worship Bacchus as a god because he can do everything 
—dispel sadness, conciliate enemies, break pacts of peace, make 
the ignorant know all, give flow to verse, incite to love. 


Bacchus forte superans pectora virorum, 
In amorem concitat animos eorum.@ 


A company of vagantes in a tavern praise the host, who enter- 
tains them in a song with a shouted chorus.** Such anacreontics 
passed from one to another, and were carried all over Europe 
by the wandering scholars. An English Goliard sends a metrical 
epistle to the discipuli of Golias in France by the hand of the 
good Goliard William. He begs them to treat him well and 
give him plenty to eat and drink. They, in turn, must write 
about their ordo, their eating and drinking. Is it better to eat 
flesh or little fishes, to drink wine or water (a question fully 
discussed in the Golie Dialogus inter Aquam et Vinum 7), to kiss 
Rose or Agnes? The poem ends with a prayer that the Son 
of Mary may preserve the socios sancte confratrie to the end of 
time. 

Gambling was another vice of the vagantes, who were the 
secta Decii. They sang its subtle pleasures, but regretfully ad- 
mitted that dice were the source of perdition, associated with 
lying, theft, and poverty. One who sat down to play well clad 
would often go away naked, having gambled away money, 
books, and garments.*? 

The most lyrical Goliardic verses are those which sing of 
love, entirely in a pagan manner and sometimes highly erotic, 
with Helen and Paris, Dido and Æneas, as types of lovers. 
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The fields and meadows in spring and summer, the birds 
singing, the flowers perfuming the air, the sun shining, earth 
rich in colour, joy on all faces, and Cecilia, Flora, or Phyllis 
waiting to be courted—what more could one desire? With the 
true lyric note and with pagan abandon the joys, but also the 
pains, of love are sung, the quarrels of lovers and the sweet 
making up again.  Clerics know how to love better than 
soldiers: girls prefer them! So a long poem is a dialogue 
between Phyllis and Flora regarding their lovers’ excellences, 
one a cleric, one a soldier. After long debate nothing is decided. 
So they go to Cupid's Court, and decision is given for the 
cleric, who is more apt in love than any other, and this decision 
must hold good for all time.5? 

The perception of natural beauty and the amazing joy in 
spring-time in these poems, if not deep, is sincere.? It is one 
evidence of that new spirit which was influencing men's minds 
in the twelfth century. Another is the frequent references to 
the classical age; these poets are on good terms with the 
pagan deities and do not regard them as demons. They seem 
to see the dryads spending the summer under the shady hill. 
The vagantes were as much pagan as Christian. They may". 
have worshipped as Christians, but they lived as pagans. The 
same spirit breathes in the contemporary Aucassin et Nicolette, 
especially in the famous passage on Heaven and Hell, already 
cited. Their bitterness against the avarice and simony of 
ecclesiastics is not wholly due to their receiving little or nothing 
from them. It is partly a revolt against the conditions of the 
Church under a venal Papacy, just as real as that of the Catha- 
rists, of the Waldensians, of Joachim and his followers, or of 
such reformers as St Bernard or St Peter Damian. There is real 
earnestness in some of the satires, just as there is in the more 
religious and moral verses of the Carmina Burana, some of which 
resemble the medieval hymns. They treat of the Faith; they 
exhort and admonish; the world and its vanities, the brevity 
of life, are sung. And among poems about historical events 
one subject is always treated with religious enthusiasm—the 
Crusades, to which the authors urge men with tremendous 
fervour, exulting at victories over the paynim, or lamenting 
over defeat. 5? 
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The vagantes were ready to assist in the religious plays which 
were becoming popular, composing them, carrying them from 
place to place, and doubtless acting in them. The Carmina 
Burana contains the earliest text, in Latin with occasional 
German verses, of a Passion play—Ludus Paschalis sive de 
Passione Domini. There is a Christmas play in the same col- 
lection, and fragments of others from the Benedictbeuern 
Monastery have been found—on the post-Resurrection appear- 
ances of our Lord and on the sepulchre and the mourning 
women.53 

One aspect of the Goliardic spirit deserves notice—the 
amazing burlesques or parodies of sacred things. Whatever 
truth there may be in the statement that the test of a good 
thing is whether one can occasionally jest at it, these Goliardic 
jests on the Gospels, the Liturgy, and hymns go farther than 
that dictum warrants. Doubtless the Goliards parodied the 
matters with which they were most familiar, in the spirit which 
led to the custom of electing a Boy Bishop or of the Feast 
of Fools, much of the ribaldry of which was due to them. 
But is there here again an example of the revolt against the 
ecclesiastical system, embodying itself in a profane mockery 
which may be the outward sign of an inward incredulity and 
scepticism? The extraordinary number of parodies, both in 
Latin and in the vernacular, of the Paternoster and Credo current 
at this time, and written by Goliards and jongleurs, shows that 
prayer and belief were much derided.* How far these 
parodies go is unbelievable until they are read. 

The Goliards sometimes wrote in the metres of religious 
poetry, perhaps intending their verses to be sung to the well- 
known sacred tunes. But besides this actual parodies of hymns 
are found, some containing phrases from the hymns. From 
hymns and sequences to the Virgin, with their copious epithets 
in her honour, were borrowed phrases which, in love lyrics, 
could be applied to the particular virgo praised by the poet. 
One such lyric begins with St Paul's words, “Si linguis 
angelicis loquar et humanis." The second verse recalls the 
Pange Lingua of Venantius Fortunatus; another is made up of 
epithets in praise of the beloved usually applied to the Virgin; 
and the whole song is reminiscent of sacred poetry.55 
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Some drinking-songs parody hymns. The poem in praise 
of wine beginning “ Vinum bonum et suave, bonis bonum, 
pravis prave," parodies the sequence in praise of the Virgin, 
“ Verbum bonum et suave," and it has several variants, some 
of which satirize the habits of a whole monastery: 

Vinum bonum et suave, 
Bibit abbas cum priore, 


Et conventus cum priore, 
Semper solent bibere." 


The song Jn Taberno quando sumus contains an audacious parody 
of Lauda, ion, Salvatorem, the Eucharistic hymn of St Thomas 
Aquinas, one of the five sequences retained in the Roman 
missal. Aquinas wrote of the Eucharist : 

Sumit unus, sumit mille, 

Quantum iste, tantum ille; 

Nec sumptus consumitur ; 

Sumunt boni, sumunt mali, 


Sorte tamen inequali 
Vitz vel interitus. 


The parodist transforms this into: 


Bibit hera, bibit herus, 
Bibit miles, bibit clerus, 
Bibit ille, bibit illa ; 


and so on through a long list of drinkers, and ending: 

Bibit ista, bibit ille, 

Bibunt centum, bibunt mille.®’ 
The verses of this parody also form part of a parody of the 
hymn in the office of prime, ** Jam lucis orto sidere ” : 

Jam lucis orto sidere, 

Statim oportet bibere, 

Ergo beati eritis 

Si bene potaveritis.5? 


The song beginning ‘‘ Quicunque vult esse frater," and ending, 


Hic est fides apotheca 
Sociorum spes unica ; 
Qui bene non potaverit 
Salvus esse non poterit, 


is reminiscent of the creed-hymn “ Quicunque vult salvus 
3? 59 
esse. 
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An occasional phrase in a song is taken from the words of 
a hymn—lZucis orto sidere or pange lingua—and an erotic poem, 
telling in German of a love affair between a monk and a nun, 
contains fragments culled from Latin Psalms. The long 
poem on the ordo vagorum contains phrases from the New 
Testament: ‘Go ye into all the world ”’; “‘ prove all things ” ; 
* the just and the unjust " are received into the order, which 
forbids its members “‘ to have two coats." *! 

More audacious and vile are the parodies of prayers and 
offices, from the mid-thirteenth century onward — The Drunkards’ 
Mass, The Gamblers’ Mass, The Office of the Ribalds, The Gor- 
mandizers Mass, and The Gospel according to the Silver Marks. 
These are mainly of German origin, but their models may 
have come from the University of Paris. The Drunkards’ Mass 
begins with a versicle, “ I will go to the altar of Bacchus," and 
a response, '* To him who rejoices the heart of man," followed 
by a confession to Bacchus. ‘Then, “ Fraud be with you,” 
* And with thy sighing !" For “ Let us pray," “ Let us drink " 
is used throughout. A prayer, introit, more versicles and 
responses precede an Oratio which speaks of the discord between 
rustics and the orders of clergy and soldiers, and asks that 
* we may live of their labours, enjoy their wives, and rejoice 
in their mortification." This prayer occurs also in The Gamblers’ 
Mass, in a short office following the parody of Verbum Bonum, 
and in the fifteenth-century humorous Peasants’ Catechism, by 
a scholar of the University of Vienna.** The Epistle and 
Gospel are parodies of Acts iv, 32 f., and vi, 8f., and of the 
Christmas Gospel, the gradual of Psalm lv, 23; and some 
manuscripts add as a sequence the parody Vinum Bonum. The 
parodist stayed his hand at the prayer of consecration, but 
burlesqued the Preface, Sursum Corda, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei. 
A parody of the Paternoster, addressed to Bacchus, follows. 
There are parodies of the Communio antiphons, and of the 
post-Communion prayers, and the ending is in these words: 
* Ite, bursa vacua. Reo gratias," or ''Ite, potus tempus 
est. Bacho gratias." Some manuscripts add a prayer: “O 
best liquor, how sweet art thou to drink! "Thou makest the 
laic a logician, the rustic an ass, the monk an abbot. Come 
to intoxicate us and do not tarry.” ** This and other parodies 
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of the sacred offices are given in full in P. Lehmann's 
Parodistiche Texte. 

The Gamblers’ Mass is in similar strain, but addresses itself to 
the god Decius. The epistle from Actus Apopholorum (Acts iv, 
32-35) begins, “In those days there was one heart and no 
tunic among the multitudes of gamblers, and it was winter. 
And they cast their garments at the feet of a pawnbroker called 
Landrus. Now Landrus was full of riches and gain." The 
Gospel is a shameful parody of the account of our Lord's 
appearance to the Apostles and St Thomas's doubt, “ Primus, 
who is called Vilissimus," taking the place of the latter. An 
antiphon has a curious interest as containing the first known 
reference to the Land of Cocaigne, the medieval Paradise of 
good living: 


I am the Abbot of Cocaigne, and my council is with the topers 
and my will with the sect of Decius; and he who, in the morning, 
seeks me in the tavern will go out naked at night, and thus, 
despoiled of his garment, will sing: 

Wafna! Wafna! 


What hast thou done, most evil dice? 
Thou hast taken away all the joys of my life. 


Some manuscripts contain liturgical gospels, not as part of 

a parody of the Mass, based on the Nativity or Resurrection 
narratives or on the words of our Lord. One of frequent occur- 
rence is The Gospel according to the Silver Marks (probably of the 
second half of the twelfth century), or, more significant still, 
Passion of our Lord the Pope of the Romans according to the Gold and 
Silver Mark. One version tells how the Pope announced to the 
Romans that when a son of man came to the city they should 
say to him, “‘ Friend, wherefore hast thou come? " If he per- 
sisted in entering thecity, but gave nothing, he was to be cast into 
outer darkness. A poor man came and was rejected, but sold 
his garments and gave the money to the cardinals, doorkeepers, 
and chamberlains, who said, ** What is this among so many? " 
So he was cast out, and wept bitterly. Next came a rich cleric, 
fat and well-liking, who had committed murder. He gave 
many gifts to the cardinals and others, who thought they should 
have received more. But the Pope, when he heard what they 
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had received, was sick unto death, until the cleric gave him 
a gold and silver electuary. Then the Pope called the cardinals 
and officials and said, “‘ Take heed lest any seduce you with 
vain words. For I give you an example, that as I take, so also 
do ye take.” © 

This clever parody of many passages of the Gospels echoes 
the bitter satire of the poems. Though the passages parodied 
are mainly from other Gospels than St Mark's, the play on 
* Marcus’ and ‘ marca’ was too tempting to be avoided and 
was common in twelfth- and thirteenth-century satires. 

That such Masses as these were ever used ceremonially at 
gatherings of Goliards there is no proof. They are quite dif- 
ferent from the so-called Black Mass, actual or mythical. But 
scholars of the baser sort may have composed them for their 
own amusement, and, having done so, it is unlikely that they 
would refrain from reading them at their tavern meetings 
amid ribald laughter. Yet a monk of Saint-Gall asserts that 
one such Mass was composed by a master in the University 
of Paris, whose students frequented taverns and gaming-places. 
He could not correct their manners: they were incorrigible. 
So he hit on the expedient of reading the parodied Mass, and 
by it shamed them and caused them to lead an orderly life. A 
most improbable result! * 

A peculiarly bitter satire was produced by parodying the 
special biddings and prayers for all states of the Church and 
mankind in the Good Friday Mass. The parodist begins, “‘ Let 
us pray for every ecclesiastical ruler, and first for the welfare of 
the vagantes." As each orde: or class is named an appropriate 
Vulgate text follows, instead of the usual collect. Thus, “ For 
our Pope: He sitteth in the lurking-places of the villages: in 
the secret places doth he murder the innocent " (Psalm x, 8); 
“For our abbot: Fat, thick, haughty, and puffed up wast 
thou to us " (based on Deuteronomy xxxii, 15). Various orders 
of monks, nuns, and other clerics, the Emperor, crusaders, 
peasants, etc., are similarly satirized, and women are severely 
handled. Then, “ For ourselves: Bacchus make us happy. We 
spend our clothes with him in drinking." The parody ends 
with the prayer against the peasants already referred to.’ 

The canon of 1227 forbidding Goliards and others to sing 
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verses at the Sanctus and Agnus Det is best explained as a refer- 
ence to ribald or silly tropes which imitated the more sacred 
tropes—phrases or sentences which had been interpolated into 
sequences, graduals, the Agnus Det, and other parts of the 
Liturgy, a custom dating from the ninth century. Of these 
profane tropes many examples are known. When Goliards 
present at Mass or the divine offices interpolated these they 
hindered the priest and scandalized tbe laity, as the canon 
shows.*5 

In their secular verses the gusto of the writers is shown no 
less in their joy in the subject of their songs than in the clever 
manner in which they handle the Latin tongue. There is no 
lack of many devices to make a learned language yield the best 
effect, and they who had such skill were showing how the 
vernacular speech might be used with the same lightness and ` 
brightness. These poets evidently enjoyed composing their 
songs, and the same delight is seen in such a prose piece as 
that satirizing an abbot. But quite as remarkable is the sheer 
paganism of many of the poems, the delight in mere earthly 
joys and indifference to all else. The vagi scholares have dis- 
missed the Christian centuries, and imagine themselves back 
in the days of the gods and goddesses. They have felt a breath 
from the past, and they are determined to enjoy themselves— 
on the open road, in the meadows, or in the tavern, now invok- 
ing Bacchus, now Venus, and revelling in their knowledge of 
pagan poetry. All this is symptomatic of the stirring of new 
life and intellectual wonder in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, a foretaste of the later Renaissance. There was 
another side to it, no doubt. These vagabond scholars had to 
admit that life was not all pagan delight. Their miseries 
pressed upon them; bitterness of spirit visited them; their very 
revolt against abuses and the bigotry of the time brought them 
anguish. They were men of many moods, and tried to forget 
these miseries by seeking enjoyment wherever it could be 
found. | 

While these wandering scholars, flippant and light in their 
own lives, but with indignation burning in their hearts, were 
flitting from town to town, from tavern to tavern, seeking and 
giving entertainment in monasteries and the houses of the 
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higher clergy, another set of wanderers was going forth over 
Europe on a different mission and with a glowing fire of love 
for souls burning in their hearts. In contrast to Bishop Golias 
is the Little Poor Man of Assisi: in contrast to the Goliards 
are the Preaching Friars, wanderers in many lands, whom the 
zeal of St Francis had fired, and who were to be seen on all 
European highways and byways at the very time when the 
Goliards were most obnoxious to the Church. The two kinds 
of wanderers may often have met, the jongleurs of God and those 
of another kind. Such contrasts the many-coloured pageant of 
medieval life showed: such contrasts did medieval ecclesiastical 
life produce. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE END OF THE WORLD AND THE 
NEW AGE 


Wane savage and civilized pagans pondered much upon 
the beginning of the world and made myths about it, early and 
medieval Christians were more concerned about its end. This 
was a heritage of Jewish thought, though strengthened by the 
belief in Christ’s second coming. The chronology adopted by 
many of the Fathers and later writers was that of six periods 
of a thousand years. The world was created in six days, and 
God rested on the seventh day. But as one day is with Him 
as a thousand years and a thousand years as one day, therefore 
in six days—i.e., in six thousand years—all would be accom- 
plished. Then would come the Judgment, followed by the 
Sabbath rest, or millennium. Such is the curious teaching of 
the Epistle of Barnabas, followed by several Fathers. Christ had 
come in the sixth of the thousand-year periods, and various 
calculations were made to discover when this period would 
end and the millennium begin. The extravagance of millennial 
opinions gradually made these unacceptable to thinking men. 
The influence of the philosophic Alexandrines, St Clement and 
Origen, prevailed against them in the East. The authority of 
St Augustine killed them in the West. Millennarianism now 
became a heresy, though medieval sects were to revive it. 

St Augustine, while giving precision to the five previous 
epochs, held that the sixth, the thousand years of Revelation 
xx, 6, symbolized the duration of the Church on earth or signi- 
fied the last thousand years preceding the Judgment, which 
would inaugurate the seventh and final epoch of the Church 
triumphant and at rest.! In later times a literal interpretation 
of his theory regarding the duration of the Church gave rise to 
the belief that the end would come in A.D. 1000, or soon after. 

From at least the fifth century the belief recurs that the world 
is growing old and the end approaching. Whenever wars, 
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famines, plagues, earthquakes, and eclipses, no less than human 
crimes, abounded, men saw in these the signs of the end. The 
barbarian invasions, the fall of Roman institutions, the terrible 
war between Ostrogoths and Byzantines, led men to believe 
that the world was perishing—an idea frequently found in the 
pages of Pope Gregory the Great; and many therefore entered 
the monasteries.? The distress and terror of the Lombard in- 
vasions in Italy, the desolation following on wars and invasions 
in France and Britain, heightened this belief. The world was 
dying, passing away, falling to pieces; the last days had come: 
these phrases occur repeatedly in sixth-century writers— 
Columbanus, Avitus of Vienne, Fredegarius, and others.? An 
inscription relates that, when Pope John III (560—574) built 
the Church of the Apostles at Rome, he urged on the work, 
* although the world was ending." * Fredegarius excuses the 
rusticity of his style, because, as these are the last days, no one 
can emulate the writers of the past. Redemptus, Bishop of 
Tarentum, told Pope Gregory that, while spending the night at 
the tomb of Eutychius, the saint appeared, saying, ‘‘ Dost thou 
watch? The end of all flesh is at hand.” © This was about the 
year 600. Gregory himself, while the Lombards were invading 
Italy, wrote that the world clearly showed its own ending. 
These expectations increased during the century of darkness 
and barbarism, the tenth ; and though the extent of the terror 
may have been exaggerated, yet it was widely believed that 
the year 1000, or, more exactly, 1033, would inaugurate the end. 
The latter year completed a thousand years of the Church's 
life. While it is true that every time of distress in the Middle 
Ages seemed to herald the end, and that in documents where 
one would expect it—in Papal Bulls and acts of councils—there 
is no reference to the expectation of the end in either of these 
years, this was at least one of the periods when that expectation 
was rife. The preceding century was filled with wars and 
rumours of wars; pestilence and famine were common; natural 
phenomena—the eruption of Vesuvius, for example—were re- 
garded as signs of the end; immorality, lack of faith, and the 
corruption of the Popes appalled men; the ignorance of the 
time betokened an eclipse of the human mind. The chronicler 
Glaber speaks of many such signs of the end, and of fires in 
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many Italian and French cities. Rome was threatened with 
destruction, and when the flames enveloped St Peter's the 
people called on the Apostle to save the building, because many 
in all parts of the world would abandon the Faith which he 
had taught if he did not guard his own church. The fire then 
ceased. At the Diet of Wurzburg (a.b. 960) a Thuringian 
hermit called Bernard insisted that the Last Day was near. 
This had been revealed to him, and as a token God had com- 
manded crosses to be set on men's garments, and these were to 
remain on them till the end.” Abbo, Abbot of Fleury, tells how 
he had heard a sermon in a Paris church in which the preacher 
insisted that, at the end of the year 1000, Antichrist would 
appear, and soon after would come the Judgment. At that 
time there was a widespread belief that when the Feast of the 
Annunciation and Good Friday coincided the end of the world 
would come.5 Men readily believed that the last times were 
near. A tenth-century hymn contains the words, *' Veniet, 
prope est, dies ire supreme," ° and at the beginning of charters 
and donations to monasteries the phrase “ the end of the world 
drawing near" was commonly used. Many renounced wealth 
and lands, giving these to monasteries and churches, and went 
to Palestine, where Christ was expected to appear.!? Whatever 
the degree of expectation might be, there were those who 
opposed it. Abbo tells how his abbot, Richard, was one of 
those, and how he bade him write against this error. 

While Glaber copiously describes the evils, material and 
spiritual, of the times at the close of the tenth century, he 
does not mention special terror as the end of the year 1000 
approached. This is significant, as he is not given to passing 
over matters of this kind. Indeed, he says nothing about the 
end of the world then. He does speak of the passion for build- 
ing noble churches toward the year 1003, but does not refer 
this to relief at the end not being yet. He explains it by noble 
rivalry, and as if with one accord the world was casting away 
its old rags and putting on the white robe of churches (candidam 
ecclesiarum vestem) 1 

When the year 1000 was passed men were just as ready to 
believe that the end was near whenever distresses quickened 
their terrors. When it was rumoured in 1009-10 that the 
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Turks had captured Jerusalem men told each other that the 
end was coming,!* and toward 1030—nearly a thousand years 
after our Lord's Passion—they still saw signs of the end in 
current events. Glaber gives a tremendous list of calamities at 
this time, among them famines which gave rise to cannibalism. 
So terrible was the condition of things that men feared chaos and 
the end of the human race. Then, in 1033, things improved 
and the fears were soon forgotten.!? 

The impulse to the Crusades had its origin partly in the 
belief that Antichrist and the end were near. At the Council 
of Clermont Pope Urban said that, as the times of Antichrist 
were approaching and as the East, and especially Jerusalem, 
would be the central point of attack, there must be Christians 
there to resist them. ‘‘ The times of the Gentiles " were about 
to be accomplished, and the end of the world was not far 
distant.|* The preoccupation of the medieval mind with the 
thought of the world's end is shown by numerous manuscripts 
of the Apocalypse, illuminated with miniatures, produced from 
the ninth to the twelfth centuries. Their glowing pictures are 
an attempt to render the visions of the book. The commentary 
on the Apocalypse by Beatus was also frequently reproduced 
and illuminated in Spanish monasteries from the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries.!15 Almost without exception the chroniclers 
of these centuries speak of the approaching end. Men were 
continually impressed with the corruption of the age, brooding 
over the predictions of Scripture, as well as those of the Sibyl, 
Merlin, Aquila, and others, and they concluded that the times 
of Antichrist were near, as Roger Bacon shows. He thought 
that the widespread belief in the wholesale conversion of the 
Tatars in the thirteenth century was connected with the con- 
viction of the approaching end. The Gospel must be preached 
to all nations: then would come the end (St Matthew xxiv, 14).1* 
Guillaume de Nangis, describing the floods and famine in 
1175, says that many believed that Antichrist was born and 
that these were signs of his appearance.!? 

During the thirteenth century there is constant reference to 
the approaching end. Even the hopes born of the preaching 
of St Francis and St Dominic appeared to some as the last 
effort of the dying world before Antichrist appeared. Bernard 
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of Morlaix in his Rhythm sums up the opinion of the twelfth 
century, as Dante in more than one passage sums up that of 
the thirteenth: “ We are already in the final age of the world ''; 
the seats of Paradise were all but full, ‘‘ our thrones so filled 
that but few folk are now awaited there." 1? An interesting 
sidelight on the common belief is furnished by Guillaume le 
Clerc de Normandie in his book, Le Besant de Dieu. He con- 
demns in the name of God's love the war against the Albigenses. 
Everywhere are wars, plagues, and famine; the cross on 
which Christ died, His sepulchre, are in the hands of the 
pagans. The end of the world approaches. What will 
the Lord say at the Last Day to those who exterminate the 
Albigenses?!? In the fourteenth century the calamities of the 
time and the portents everywhere seen were regarded as signs 
of the end, and were so proclaimed by the Flagellants. 

The haunting belief in the coming of Antichrist is illustrated 
by the popularity through many centuries in East and West of 
writings regarding him, and of the so-called Tiburtine Sibylline, 
based on a fourth-century document, and the Revelation of 
Pseudo-Methodius. These books prophesy of the last Emperor, 
who shall overcome the whole world and then, advancing 
to Jerusalem, lay down his crown on Calvary. In Pseudo- 
Methodius the prophecy mingles with the common legend of 
a hero or king asleep within a hill, who will come forth in 
the hour of his country’s need. The Emperor is to wake 
miraculously and overcome the hosts of Islam. In both works, 
as in others influenced by them, his reign precedes the com- 
ing of Antichrist. These writings aided the eschatological 
beliefs of the time, and the Crusades would naturally be 
connected with the prophecies of this Emperor. 

These beliefs and surmises received a strong intellectual and 
mystical form in the mind of the Abbot Joachim of Fiore, one 
of the most fascinating of all medieval men. His writings had 
widespread influence, especially among the Franciscans. His 
theory of the ages of the world—a theory of religious progress 
and of successive revelations—had already been adumbrated 
by John Scotus Erigena in the tenth century. While accepting 
St Augustine’s opinion, Erigena taught that there were three 
ages, each marked by a priesthood. The first comprised 
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Augustine's five ages, and corresponded to the Old Testament 
period, with its Mosaic priesthood, an age of the letter, when 
the truth was seen through the darkness of unintelligible 
mysteries. The second began with our Lord's appearing: its 
priesthood was that of the New Testament and of the Church. 
The third age would be that of the future life, when all would 
be priests, a Church of intimate communion with God, seeing 
Him face to face. The first age was that of law and the letter; 
the second of grace, ennobled by faith, hope, and love, and 
aided by sacraments; the third, the true Kingdom of God, 
would be that of contemplation, and already pure and con- 
templative minds could enjoy its realities. Obviously men 
dissatisfied with the Church could claim that, by direct access 
to God, they required neither priest nor Sacrament, for they 
were already living in the higher state. 

Of far wider influence were the views of the mystic, prophet, 
and visionary, Joachim, who lived in the latter half of the 
twelfth century. A dreamer from his youth, he had been 
courtier, traveller, and missionary. Like Buddha, he renounced 
the world at sight of its miseries. His father provided him 
with a splendid retinue when he journeyed to the Holy 
Land, but it was on foot and alone that he went there from 
Constantinople. In a cave on Mount Tabor he dwelt for forty 
days, dreaming of a revived Christianity. When he returned 
to Europe he finally joined the Cistercians as a lay brother in 
the monastery of Corazzo, in Calabria. Against his will he 
was ordained, and, again unwillingly, he was made Abbot of 
the monastery. Now, in all earnestness, he begged the Pope 
to permit him to be loosed from the cares of this office. He 
became a hermit. In his solitude long and deep study of Scrip- 
ture was followed by the writing of his chief works. These 
brought him fame and an unsought publicity. He retired to 
a lonelier spot and founded the monastery of Fiore (or Flora) 
on the heights of Sila. Here this precursor of St Francis died 
in 1202. 

The main ideas of this interesting visionary were the result 
of his brooding over the Apocalypse and other parts of Scrip- 
ture, as well as over the corruptions of the secularized Church, 
the evils of the time, and still greater evils to come. To him, 
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as to Erigena, there were three ages, each presided over by 
one of the Persons of the Trinity. The first, of the Father, 
ended with Zacharias. The age of the Son began with Elijah, 
attained clarity in Zacharias, and was drawing to a close 
when Joachim wrote. The age of the Spirit began with St 
Benedict: its fulfilment would take place in 1260, when the 
Spirit would be outpoured on all flesh and men would discover 
a new revelation in the Scriptures—the Everlasting Gospel. 
The first age showed the things specially attributed to the 
Father—power, fear, faith; the second those attributed to 
the Son—humility, truth, wisdom; the third would show the 
work of the Spirit in love, joy, and liberty. The Gospel of 
St John described the old Law as from the Father, the new 
from the Son (v, 17). But this new Law was still imperfect, 
according to St Paul, who spoke of that which is perfect being 
yet to come (1 Corinthians xiii, 9 £). Christ had said that 
the Holy Spirit would reveal that stage. Each age was typified 
by an Apostle, St Peter, St Paul, and St John, the last repre- 
senting the new age of contemplation. As St John remained 
after St Peter's martyrdom, so when Antichrist shall have de- 
stroyed the clerical order the contemplative monks will continue 
and the succession of St Peter will pass over to them. 

The world was thus about to undergo great changes. A 
sccularized Church must be spiritualized. Sacraments and 
other rites could be of no avail to evil men who did not use 
them as a means to a better life. 

Joachim divided the second age into forty-two periods of 
thirty years. The last two of these comprised the years from 
1200 to 1260, and would close with the three and a half years 
of the reign of Antichrist, a punishment for the corruption of 
the Church, a time of bitter anguish preceding the reign of 
peace, the true Easter, inaugurated through the labours of the 
monks and hermits. Then holy contemplation would be 
universal, and the Church would be regenerated by its means 
in the new age, and the present ecclesiastical system would 
have passed away. The knowledge of God would be universal, 
because revealed directly in men's hearts by the Spirit, without 
the need of teachers. The Spirit would shake itself free of the 
bondage of the letter. Then the Everlasting Gospel and the 
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spiritual meaning of the two Testaments would be clearly 
perceived. Christ's Gospel, His sacraments, were temporary. 
The “everlasting gospel" of the Revelation (xiv, 6) was 
just the truths contained in these. "Those who possess it 
will see “in clear dream and solemn vision" the glory of 
Christ. 

But first, before this new age, must come Antichrist from 
among the Patarenes—a general name for heretical sects. He 
would appear as a secular king, leagued with an Anti-pope, 
for the final attack of Satan, incarnate in Antichrist, on the 
Church. No one ever spoke with greater scorn and disgust of 
the corruptions of the Church and the Roman Curia than 
did Joachim. The Church of Peter is Babylon. The Popes 
were preparing for their own destruction by their adherence 
to secular power. 

Such in brief outline are the views of this noble-minded 
Calabrian abbot whom Dante places in Paradise among the 
blessed.33 Whether he thought that the whole world would 
turn to contemplation in the new age is uncertain. If so he 
took no account of the needs of living, absorbed as he was in 
his grand mystic dream. Looking forward to a purified Church, 
he was thus far at one with all the reforming or anti-Church 
movements of the time. In popular devotion the Blessed Virgin 
had almost ousted the Holy Spirit from men's thoughts. Perhaps 
Joachim's stress upon the Spirit in the new age is symptomatic 
of a growing devotion to the Holy Spirit, witnessed to by 
Abélard's dedication of his monastery to the Paraclete no less 
than by the popularity of Joachim’s teaching. The closing 
years of his life saw a widespread belief that the end of all things 
was near, and that the dawn of a new era was approaching. 
This harmonized with Joachim’s dream. 

As time went on his writings and prophecies had a profound 
influence in Italy and the South of France. Writings by his 
followers were now attributed to him, developing his views— 
commentaries on Isaiah and Jeremiah, for example. In later 
years his opinions were made the watchword of the Spirituals 
among the Franciscans, who denounced the Roman Curia 
and looked on the Papacy as the precursor of Antichrist. They 
searched the Scriptures and other prophetic books for facts 
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confirming the opinions of Joachim, and apparently interpolated 
his writings with prophecies of the founding of new orders by 
St Dominic and St Francis. He was said to have foretold the 
birth of St Francis, and to have been to him as St John Baptist 
was to Christ. Joachites multiplied in the Franciscan convents, 
and their opinions spread among the laity. The hopes cherished 
by the coming of St Francis and the establishment of the 
mendicants had been defeated by the growing worldliness of 
the order, which was now turning against its more spiritually 
minded leaders. More than ever, they thought, a new world 
order was needed. 

Now appeared the Zníroductorius in Evangelium Æternum in 
Paris (1254), from the pen of Gerardino of Borgo San Donnino. 
Joachim had used the phrase “ Eternal Gospel "' as denoting 
the spiritual sense of the Scriptures, and no work of his bore 
that title, for he claimed to be no more than an interpreter of 
the meaning of Scripture. Yet there were everywhere rumours 
of an actual book called The Eternal Gospel in use among the 
Franciscans. Gerardino, publishing Joachim's Concordia with 
an introduction and glosses, showed erroneously that his 
master’s three works, Concordia, Expositio in Apocalypsim, and 
Psalterium, were themselves the new and final Gospel, these 
forming its first, second, and third books, and being as much 
in advance of the New Testament as that is in advance of the 
Old. His book no longer exists, and notices of it come only 
from its opponents, but its writer seems to have gone much 
further than Joachim. According to William of Saint-Amour, 
the champion of the University of Paris and the foe of the 
mendicants, men had been trying for fifty-five years past to 
substitute a new, perfect Gospel in place of that of Christ. They 
maintained that the kingdom of the Church or the Gospel of 
Christ would last only till 1260, when an entirely new dispen- 
sation would begin. In it sacraments would be unnecessary. 
The reign of the Holy Spirit would then begin, and the new 
law of love would be preached by the Franciscans, for the 
institution of this new order was regarded as the third and 
final stage of religious evolution—the reign of the Spirit. 
William mentions 1254 as the occasion of the setting forth*of 
such doctrines at Paris—a probable reference to the publication 
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of Gerardino's book.2 The Roman de la Rose, in Chaucer's 
paraphrase, speaks of it thus: 


For they, thrugh wikked entencioun, 
The yeer of the Incarnacioun 

A thousand and two hundred yeer, 
Fyve and fifty, ferther ne ner, 
Broughten a book. 

That seide thus though. it were fable: 
** 'This is the Gospel Perdurable, 
That fro the Holy Ghost is sent." 
Wel were it worth to bene brent! 


Ther nas no wight in all Parys . . . 
That he ne mighte bye the book 
To copy, if him talent toke.*4 


Gerardino's book roused the greatest excitement, especially 
among the laity.?5 It was condemned by Pope Alexander IV 
and burned at Paris. The opinions contained in it and in 
Joachim’s writings continued among the Spirituals, who 
regarded Rome as the harlot of the Apocalypse and the Pope 


|». as Antichrist—a view shared by many others.2* 


Though the year 1260 passed without bringing in the new 
era, the believers in the ideas of the Everlasting Gospel did not 
lose hope. The writings and opinions of Peter John Olivi, who 
entered the Franciscan Order in 1259 at the age of twelve, 
became later the storm-centre, especially in the South of France 
and Italy, and the Joachite Spirituals regarded him as the true 
successor of Joachim and St Francis. He died in 1298, but for 
years after many regarded him as the beginning of the new age. 
Early in the fourteenth century his work on the Apocalypse 
was condemned for errors alleged to be contained in it, though 
these may have been interpolated by his followers. The state- 
ments condemned show the continued belief in Antichrist and 
the new age. The sixth age was to begin with the end of the 
thirteenth century. This age of the Spirit would be followed by 
a seventh, a millennial age. Then would come the Judgment. 

Apart from the stricter Franciscans, innumerable people 
were lured by the dreams of the Everlasting Gospel and of 
Olivi. The belief that the reign of Antichrist had begun and 
that the end was near was prevalent among the tertiaries of 
the order, the Beguines, and the Fraticelli, many of whom 
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were tertiaries; and against them as a sect or independent 
order John XXII issued Bulls in 1317 and 1318, excommunicat- 
ing them. The persecution which they suffered only served 
to bring the old Joachite leaven into greater prominence. 
John XXII was regarded as the mystical Antichrist. It was 
proclaimed that the members of these groups, led by the Holy 
Spirit, were the true Church, and that the new age of love 
would soon begin. St Francis would rise and the seventh state 
would open. Such views as these were often confirmed by 
visions vouchsafed to members of the groups.*? es 

The Joachite doctrines constantly reappeared with individual ` 
variations throughout the fourteenth century. Everywhere - | 
men held that Christianity was a passing phase, the Church 
a temporal institution, and that a new age of the Holy Ghost 
was imminent. This was generally associated with asceticism 
and enthusiasm, and sometimes with opinions which could 
have sprung only from ill-regulated minds—for example, the 
belief in actual incarnations of the Holy Spirit, as among the 
Italian Guglielmiti.* 

The Italian sect of Apostles, or Apostolics, founded in 1260 
by Gherardo Segarelli, and led with greater ability by his 
successor, Dolcino, from 1300, favoured the Joachite doctrines. 
At first, under Segarelli, the Apostolics were idle religious 
mendicants and wanderers, with no high spiritual aim. Un- 
authorized and attached to no order, they were proscribed 
and persecuted. This led to their opposition to the Papacy as 
the Apocalyptic Babylon, and, as men of intelligence joined 
them, to the preaching of distinctly Joachite doctrines. Under 
Dolcino, who was accused of teaching, and, with his followers, 
of practising, community of goods and women, these Joachite 
doctrines were formulated. The Joachite era began in 1260, 
when Segareli founded the sect, thus fulfilling Joachim’s 
prophecy. Dolcino was the divinely appointed leader of the 
new spiritual community, bound by love and renouncing 
all private property. There were four eras of the Church, 
each ending in great corruption: first, that of the Old 
Testament; second, that of Christ; third, that which began 
with Pope Sylvester and the Emperor Constantine; fourth, that 
beginning with Segarelli, which would check the appalling 
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corruption of the Church. It would end with the Day of 
Judgment. 

Dolcino prophesied that Frederick II would enter Rome in 
1305, and, having been chosen Emperor, would slay Pope, 
cardinals, bishops, clergy, monks, and friars, and restore the 
true Apostolic poverty of the Church. As Laurent says, the 
Apostolics did not find the perfection of the Friars Minor 
perfect enough.*® Then a new Pope (perhaps Dolcino himself), 
appointed supernaturally, would arise, sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost. After three and a half years he and his associates would 
be caught up to Heaven. Antichrist would come, and when 
his reign had passed away the Pope would return. All men 
would accept the true faith and a real age of the Holy Ghost 
would begin.?9 

The Church was up in arms against such teaching. Dolcino 
and his followers took refuge in the Alps, where, after some 
years of fighting, they were overcome, though the sect con- 
tinued obscurely for a century. Dante's reference to Dolcino 
is curious. Mohammed in Hell sends him a message through 
Dante, writing as if the strife with the sect were still going 
on. He warns Dolcino that, if he does not wish to follow him 
speedily into Hell, he should provide abundance of food, lest 
the snow, preventing his followers from obtaining supplies, 
should give victory to his opponents.» The words almost 
suggest Dante's sympathy with Dolcino, whose desire for a 
purified Church was not less than his. 

Joachim’s dreams were not improved as they became the 
property of men, some of whom, though anxious for reform, 
were less single-minded, less of the true mystical type, than he. 
Longfellow well sums up the beautiful character of Joachim: 

My work is finished; I am strong 

In faith and hope and charity; 

For I have written the things I see, 

The things that have been and shall be, 

Conscious of right, nor fearing wrong ; 

Because I am in love with Love, 

And the sole thing I hate is Hate; 

For Hate is death, and Love is life, 

A peace, a splendour from above; 

And Hate, a never-ending strife, 

A smoke, a blackness from the abyss 

Where unclean serpents coil and hiss! 
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Love is the Holy Ghost within; 
Hate the unpardonable sin! 
Who preaches otherwise than this 


Betrays his Master with a kiss.*? EUR. 


Unlike Joachim and those influenced by him, medieval men 
did not look for or try to make a better world here. The 
world was ending, the Last Judgment was imminent, there 
was no place for social optimism. With this went the idea 
that all existing institutions were good in themselves; they 
had been ordained by God, only men's sin had corrupted them. 
With such a view, joined to the belief in the imminence of 


the end, there was no scope for any endeavour to improve — 


social and political institutions.*? 

Joachim's dreams, which are in line with those of Erigena, 
and to some degree, indeed, with those of the earlier Mon- 
tanists, show a real sense of religious evolution and a strong 
desire for a world made better. The earlier views regarding 
the coming end of the world were based mainly on fear and 
pessimism. Joachim’s doctrines, while not to be disconnected 
with his brooding over the evils of the world and the Church, 
are based rather on hope. Like Dante on the Mountain of 
Purgatory, he was led onward and upward in his holy aspira- 
tions by the “‘ swift wings and pinions of great desire," ** the 
desire of a better world. His dreams were an inspiration to 
many. In succeeding centuries men have still sought the new 
age and have not found it, or they have proclaimed its coming 
and it has not come. But wherever such dreams have been 
entertained they have ennobled certain groups of men, who, 
living from the point of view of those dreams, have left the 
world a little better than they found it. 
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Helinandus, 50 

Hell, 99, 100, 116, 185, 189, 191-199, 
207, 218, 23 

Henno, story of, 51 

Henricians, the, 208-210 

Henry the Deacon, 208-210 

Henry of Falkenstein, 230 

Henry of Nordlingen, 153 

Henry of Saltrey, js 

Heresy, 37, 57, 62, 158, 201-225; 
and sorcery, 56-57, 210, 213, 220— 
221, 223, 243; burning for, 216; 
and cult of Satan, 255 

Heretical groups, 201-225, 254-256; 
meetings of, 164, 212-213, 220-222; 
view of miracles held by, 178 

Heriger, Archbishop, 200 
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Herla, story of, 33 

Hermod, 200 

Herodias, 35 

Herodotus, 75 

Hesychius, 138 

Hetto, Bishop of Bále, 191 
Hilarion, 1 $ 

Hildebert, Bishop, 209 
Hildebrand, story of, 196 

Hill, legend of hero in a, 100, 291 
Hincmar, Archbishop, 54, 189 
Hindulf, Abbot, 178 

History of Hrolf Kraka, 83 

History of Joseph, 60 

Histriones, 266 

Hodeken, 43 

Holy Coat of Tréves, the, 141 
Hon CP age of the, 207, 292-294, 


29 

Homilia de Sacrilegiis, 18-19 

Honoratus, St, 148 

Horoscope, 17 

Host, the, 154-168; power of, in 
danger, 154, 163; as flesh, 137- 
159, 162, 165, 167; as relic, 160; 
eaten by animals, 160; punishes, 
161; and the unworthy, 161; 

ower of movement, 161; miracu- 

ously protected, 161—162, 165; de- 
filing and desecrating, 161-162, 259; 
magic power of, 162—163; as amulet, 
163; repels demons, 163-164 ; magic 
usc of, 164; as love-charm, 165 

Hotherus, 40 

House-fairy, 41—42 

Hringo, King, 83 

Hugh de Saint-Victor, 195, 256 

Hugh of Lincoln, St, 160, 171, 179 

Hugo d'Orléans, 270 

Hugo (knight), story of, 214 

Hugues Farsi, 110 

Huns, origin of, 54 

Hymns, in honour of the Virgin, 108- 
109; in honour of saints, 124; in 
honour of relics, 140 

Hyperdulia, 106 
ypnotism, 171—172 

Hysteria, 256 


IcoNocLAsTiC controversy, 118—119, 
143, 152 

Idolatry, 17; origin of, 58-59 

Ignatius, St, 137 

Ildefonsus, Bishop, 103 

Image of person in magic, 21, 166 

Images, processions of, 14, 17, 150 

Immissores tempestatum, 20 

Impostors, 147, 201—202 

Incantations, 16, 19 

Incubus, 29, 32, 42, 46-47, 53-56, 63 


INDEX 


maa Superstitionum et Paganiarum, 

17-1 

Indulgences, 143, 264 

Infant or Child in the Host, 157-159; 

Innocent III, Pope, 142, 146, 195, 
208, 210, 216 

Inquisition, the, 37, 56, 79, 166, 221, 
255 

Interrogatories, Bernard Gui's, 166 

Invisibility, 174 

Irenzus, 100 

Irene, Empress, 141 

Irish beliefs on shape-shifting, 85 

Iron, superstition about, 19 

Irvingites, the, 174 

Isidore of Seville, 41, 54, 58, 62 

Islam—see Mohammedanism 

Ivo of Chartres, 77 


pedes DE VORAGINE, 131 
acquerius, Nicolaus, 78 
Jacques de Vitry, 24, 30, 36, 80, 145, 
151, 195 
yea St, 117, 192 
ean de Meung, 235 
pem de Soissons, 232 
eanne d'Arc, 39, 40 
Jehan d’Arras, 50-51 
Jerome, St, 41, 121, 122, 130-131, 
152, 175, 203, 247 
erusalem, the heavenly, 190 
ewish Apocalypses, 58, 60 
ewish myths, 186 
ewish traditions, 97 
ews, and relics, 151; and sacrament, 
161-162; converted, 157-158; mas- 
"i of, 162, 249-250, 254, 261- 
262 


leen 54 
oachim of Fiore, 207, 229, 263, 279, 
291-299 
Joachism, 229, 295-299 
Joannes Damascenus, 54, 155-156 
poen 266 
ohn XV, Pope, 129 
John XXII, Pope, 21, 166, 297 
John Baptist, St, 140, 145, 146, 200; 
festival of, 16, 256, 25 
John the Evangelist, St, 293 
John de Grandisson, 181 
ohn of Salisbury, 21, 84, 184 
36: nie I 3p 134: 267 
ordanes de Bergamo, 79 
ornandes, 54 
ovinianus, 102 
Judaism, adoption of, by Christians, 
232 
Julian, Emperor, 118, 125 
ulian, St, 132, 136, 192 
ustin Martyr, 58 


ustina, 10 

ustinian, Emperor, 10 
ustus, martyr, relics of, 144 
ustus, monk, 156 


KEATS, JOHN, 52 

Kentigern, St, 176 

Ketel, story of, 29 

Ketzer, 214 

Kirk, the Rev. R., on fairies, 45 


Kobold, 22, 41- 
Kyteler, Lady Ale, 167 


LACTANTIUS, 122, 194 

Lai de Melion, 86 

Lai du Bisclaveret, 8 

Laignech Fáelad, 85 

Lais of Graelent, of Lanval, 46 

Lamb in the Host, 158 

Lamia, 52, E 

Lancaster, Thomas, Earl of, 130 

Lanercost Chronicle, 90, 99 

Langland, William, 233 

Larva, 41, 46 

Lateran oun (1179), 259; (1215), 
145,2 

Lati hymni and lyrics, 269-271. See 
also Hymns 


Latreia, 106, 125 

Laudun, William, story of, go 
Laurent, F., 298 

Lawrence, St, 190 

Layamon, 54 

Legenda Aurea—see Golden Legend, The 
Lehmann, P., 283 

Leo I, Pope, 140 

Letaldus, 132 


. Letters from Heaven, 203, 250 


Leuthard, heretic, 203-204 
Levitation, 174 

Liber m 172 

Liber, Father, 26 

Libri Carolini, 152 

Liebrecht, F., 41 

Liége, Synod of, 266 

Ligatures, 16 

Lights, ritual, 16, 122; at tombs, 89- 


99 o 
Lisoi, heretic, 212 
Liturgies, Virgin in, 105 
Lombards, invasion of Italy by, 151 
Lombardy, iron crown of, 150 
Longfellow, H. W., on Joachim, 298 
Lorens, Father, 2 
Loricatus, Dominic, 251 
Lothaire, 191 
Louis the German, 191 
Louis, St, 160, 244, 259-260 
Louviers, possessed nuns of, 166 
Love-charms, 20, 23, 165-166 
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Lowland Scots folklore as to stolen 
children, 42 

Lucan, 275 

Lucian, 75, 200 

Lucilla, 138 

Lucius, 75, 77 

Ludovic, Landgrave, 197 

Luther, Martin, 36 

Lycanthropy, 78-79, 81-88 


Macarius, Sr, 65, 80 

Madness, causing, 20, 22 

Magan, 54 

Magic, 13, 19-24, 71, 194, 261; 
clergy and, 13, 16, 21; taught b 
demons, 58,62; the Sacrament and, 
164-166 

Magonia, 20 

Malachi, St, 171 

Malkin, fairy child, 42 

Malleus Maleficarum, 79 

Manannan, 176 

Mandeville, Sir John, 146 

Manfred, 23 

Manger, Beihlehem, as relic, 141 

Manicheans, 125,211 

Manitius, Max, 270 

Manly, J. M., 267 

Map, Walter, 33, 36, 46, 51, 52, 59, 
80, 90, 220, 269, 273 

Marcellus of Side, 79 

Margaret, St, 194 

Maria Maggiore, church of St, 141 

Marie of Angrada, St, 174 

Marie de France, 85 

Martin, Bishop of Bracara, 15, 28, 5 

Martin of Tours, St, 14, 61, 131, 148, 
150, 169-170, 173, 174, 177 

Martyrs, 120; miracles by, 121; 
commemorations and feasts of, 121, 
123; relics of, 121; ‘Acts’ of, 
130; cult of, 37 

Mass, the, avoidance of, by super- 
naturals, 51, 52; offered for souls, 
1537156, 189, 192, 196; for re- 
pelling floods, 163; as charm, 163; 
magic use of, 166; parody of, 167, 
231, 236, 282-28 

Mass, Black, 16 7128, 284 

Master of Flagellants, 259 

Master of Pastoureaux, 260 

Masuccio, 181 

Matres (Matronz), Dez, 14, 22, 38- 
39, 103, III 

Matthew Paris, 56, 240, 250, 260 

Maugentius, 54 

Maurice, Bishop, 230 

Maurice, Emperor, 105 

Maurice, St, 134 

Maurilius of Fescamp, 191 
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Maximus of Turin, 121 

May Day, 26 

Medicine-men, 174, 175 
Melerius, story of, 55 

Melfitan, Synod of, 263 
Mélusine, 49-51, 65 

Mercury, 118 

Merlin, 37, 54-55, 290 

Metz, Synod of, 140 

Michael, St, 192, 195, 198, 203 
Midsummer Day, 26, 25 
Midsummer Eve, 69 

Milk and grain, magic transference of, 


20 

Millennium, the, 287 

Minerva, 16 

Minnesong, Minnesingers, 48, 109, 
228, 233, 235, 236-237 

Miracle-plays, 109, 231 

Miracles, 121, 125, 169-182; sources 
of, in lives of saints, 192; by relics, 
146, 169; healing, 148; fraudulent, 
149, 170, 180-182; P oupa of, 172- 
177; Biblical parallels, 172—173; 
mediumistic, 174; scepticism re- 
garding, 177-178; dislike of, 158; 
pride in, 178; at tombs of saints, 
178-179; a danger to the religious 
M 178-179; lower place of, 179- 
180 

Miracles de Notre-Dame, 109 

Mohammed, 262, 298 

Mohammedanism, 235, 237, 238, 239 

* Momylers,’ 67 

Monachi gyrovagi, 263 

Monasticism, 235 

Monica, St, 123 

Monk of Evesham, the, 191 

Monte della Sibilla, 48 

Montford, Simon de D 217 

Montford, Simon de (2), 130 

Monuments, ancient, in expulsion of 
demons, 19 

Moon, the, 16, 19, 22 

Morgan, fay, 100 

Morte d' Arthur, 86 

Mount of Joy, the, 194 

Mountain as fairy abode, 47-48 

Music, Church, 209 

Mystery-plays, 127, 144 

Mysticism and reason, 228 


NaAiLs of the Cross, 140, 143, 150 

Nangis, Guillaume de, 161, 215, 230, 
259, 290 

Narses, 105 

Natalis, St, 85 

Nature spirits, 12, 14, 27, 63-64, 134, 
145 

Necromancy, 210 
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Necrophagy, 88 

Needfire, 18, 26 

Neminians, 206 

Nennius, 5 

Neo-Platonism, 59, 17 

Neptunalia in Mare, 1 

Neptune, 16, 18 

Nero de Leccaterra, 118 

Nervous disorders, 63, 256 

Nestorian controversy, 102 

New Year rites, 1 

Nicza, Council of, 143 

Nicholas, leader of Children's Crusade, 
251 

Nicholas, St, 177, 191 

Night-fliers, 23, 35, 77, 81, 183. See 
also Sabbath, witch 

Nightmare spirit, 29 

Nilus, 26 

Niquita( Ñ icetas), Catharist leader,215 

Nixies, 29 

Norbert, 204 

Normans and Arthurian legend, 99- 
100 

Norns, 38, 82 

Norse folklore, 40, 81, 91, 177 

Notger, 98 

Notker, 36 

Novellino, Il, 241 

Nymphis, 40, 6 
ymphs, 40, 04 

Nynauld, J. de, 79 


OBERON, 42 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 146 

Odo, Bishop of Cluny, 179, 263 

Odour, saintly, 89, 134 

Ogier, 39 

Oil miraculously increased, 170 

Olaf, Sir, 47 

Olaus Magnus, 40 

Olivi, Peter John, 296 

Omens, 16, 18 

Orcagna, 242 

Orcus, 16 

Ordeal, chrism in, 21 

Orfeo and Heurodys, 31, 36 

Origen, 287 

Orton, demon, 74 

Ostrogoths, the, 288 

Other World, local entrances to, 98- 
99; visions of, 183-200 

Othlonus, 244 

Othwin, Bishop, 147 

Ovid, 75 

* Ovrelepers,’ 67 

Owen and St Patrick’s Purgatory, 191 


Pact with the Devil, 17, 57, 228, 232 
Pagan deities, 11, 14, 16, 1 


Paganism, survivals of, 11-27, 103; 
eory of origin of, 58-59, 62; and 
demons, 63; influence of, 103, 120, 


124 

Palestine, 248—249 

Palladius, ft» 80, 130, 156 

Palmistry, 1 

Panite, 29, 54 

Pantheism, 206, 227, 241-242 

Paradise, 60, 97, 100, 117, 123, 187 
188, 190, 191, 233» 272. See also 
Earthly Paradise, the 

Paradise, The, or Histories of the Holy 
Men, 130 

Parce, 22, 38-39, 82 

Pardoners, 153, 264 

Parentalia, 123-124 

Paris, Council of, 206 

Paris, University of, 104, 206, 235, 
284, 295 

Parodies, of sacred writings, 231, 274, 
280-284; of the Sacrament, etc., 
236 

Parzival, 47 

Paschasius Radbertus, 156-157 

Paschasius, St, 156, 187 

Pastoureaux, the, 260-262 

Paterini, the, 158, 214, 220, 294 

Patriarchs, relics of, 141-142 

Patrick, St, 85, 128 

Patrick’s Purgatory, St, 191-192, 199 

Patroclus, St, 132-133 

Patron saints—see Saints 

Paul, St, 62, 139, 181, 192, 280, 293 

Paulicians, the, 211, 213, 215 

Paulinus of Nola, 12, 121-122, 124 
139, 140, 263 

Peasants’ Revolt, the, 233 

Peebles, Peter, 266 

Penitentials, 19-24, 38 

Perfecti among the Catharists, 215, 
216, 219-220, 224-225 

Perigrinatio Egerie, 103 

Perpetua, St, 155 

Pessimism, medieval, 246 

Peter of Bruys, 208-209 

Peter Cantor, 224 

Peter of Cluny, 208-209, 245 

Peter Damian, St, 77, 106, 107, 231, 
251—252, 263, 279 

Peter the Hermit, 249 

Peter Lombard, 228 

Peter Martyr, St, 16 

Peter, monk, story of, 187 

Peter, St, 115, 124, 190, 192, 200, 
272,293; his chain, 140 

Peter, Vicar of Halle, 181 

Petrarch, 109, 242 

Petrobrusians, the, 208-210, 215,217 

Petronilla, martyr, 126 
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Philip Augustus, 259 

Philip the Fair, di 262 

Philosophy, medieval, 241-242 

Philostratus, 52 

Phocas, martyr, 123 

Piers the Plowman, 272, 274 

Pietro ad Vincula, S., 140 

Pilgrimages, 128-129, 142, 143, 152, 
,179, 247-249 

Pilosi, 41, 54 

Pirminius, 184 

Plague, the, 127 

Plecgils, 158 

Poetry, medieval, 104, 234-235, 236, 
269-281 

Poitiers, Council of, 145 

Poltergeist, 43, 70 

Polycarp, St, 120, 137, 138 

Polygnotus, 61 

Pope, the, and Tannhäuser, 47-48; 
and hero of Guerino il Meschino, 48 

Poppo, Archbishop, 179 

Popular feeling, influence of, on belief 
and custom, 106, 125, 136, 138, 
157,263 ` 

Porphyry, 60 

Portunes, 41 

Possession by demons, 63, 65, 68, 107, 
162, 166, 257 

Preputium Christi, 142 

Prayer for souls of dead, 186-187, 189, 
190—191, 195, 198, 209 

Predestination, 227 

Pressina, fay, 50 

Priapus, 26 

Primas, Goliardic 
277 

Priscian, 234 

Priscillian, 148 

Probus, 234 

Processions, 14, 143, 150, 163 

Procopius, 100 

Prophecy, 174, 175 

Protevangelium, 102, 104 

Prudentius, 121, 124, 138 

Psellus, Michael, 54, 61 

Pseudo- Melito, 105 

Pseudo- Methodius, 291 

Psyche, 100 

Publicani, the, 214, 224 

Puck, 41, 43-44 

Purgatory, 97, 99, 100, 154; relcase 
from, 155-156; visions of, 185- 
197; Mountain of, 299 

Puys d'amour, 109 

Pygmies, 33, 100, 184 

Pythagoras, 274 

Pyx, 139, 159, 161, 163-164 


Questores, questiarii, 264 
34? 


poet, 270-272, 


RABANUS MAURUS, 59 

Rabelais, Frangois, 200 

Radegunde, 140 

Raimond of Lusignan, 50 

Raimund, Lord of Russetum, 50 

Raimund of Sens, 232 . 

Rain, magic, to produce, 23; saints 
protected from, 174, 176; power 
of saints over, 176, 17 | 

Ralph of Coggeshall, 31, 42, 224 

Ratramnus, 226 

Ravenna, 125 

Reason and medieval faith, 227—228, 


239 

Reccared, King, 140 

Sai ea ae 288 

ino of m, 7 

Reichelm, Abbot, ic 

Reinald of Cologne, 270 

Relics, 89, 94, 121, 129, 197-153; 
fights for, 138, 147-148; sellers of, 
138, 144-146, 263-204; theft of, 
138, 140, 147; dangerous, 139, 
150-151; in churches, 139, 142- 
143; translation of, 139, 142, 1453 
discovery of, 139, 143; of Apostles, 
etc., 139, 140, 143; of Christ, 140» 
144-146; of the cross, 140; of the 
Virgin, 141, 144, 146; of Patriarchs 
and Old Testament saints, 141- 
142; Crusades and, 142; redupli- 
cated, 142, 144-146; at church 
doors, 143; inventories of, 144; 
mystery-plays and, 144; false, 145- 
146; testing, 146; of heretics, 148; 
miracles performed by, 148, 149- 
151, 169, 178; theological view of, 
149; as amulets, 150; processions 
of, 150; protests against, 151-152; 
heretical attitude to, 152-153; and 
pilgrimages, 248 

Reliquaries, 143, 145, 146, 152 

Remigius, St, 191 

Renaissance, Carlovingian, 201, 233 ; 
of twelfth century, 201, 216, 228, 
247; later, 234, 285 

Renan, Ernest, 234 

Renard poems, 86, 235-236, 249 

Revolutionary movements, 259-262 

Richard of Aubry, 229 

Ring, of Venus, 117; of the Virgin, 


117 
Rings, story of the three, 240 
Rivers, miracles on, 176 
Robert, King of France, 212 
Robert of Gloucester, 55 
Robin Goodfellow, 42-43 
Roch, St, 127 
Rocks, cult at, 16, 22 
Rodulphus, heretic, 205-206 
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Roger of Hoveden, 37, 156 

Roger of Wendover, 101, 192 

Roman de Renard, 86, 235, 236, 249 

Roman de la Rose, 235, 236, 296 

Romans d'aventure, 109 

Roman folklore, 75 

Romanus, St, 70, 178 

Rome, pilgrimage to, 202, 248, 249; 
Synod of, 202 

Romuald, hermit, 148 

Rosweyd, 131 

Rother, King, 24 

Rouen, Council of, 266 

Rudolf of Cologne, 101 

Rudolph, 207—208 


Rufinus, 131 
Rush, Friar, 43, 74 
Rutebeuf, 108—109, 114, 134, 235, 272 


SABBATH, witch, 26, 34, 37, 57, 78, 
88, 163, 183; heretic, 68216 ,221- 
222 

Sabinus, Bishop, 176 

Sacrament—see Eucharist, the; Host, 
the; Mass, the 

Sacraments and evil clergy, 204, 211, 
239, 254 

Sacramentalia, 162, 164, 166 

Sacrifice, survivals of pagan, 17-18, 
20, 22, 26 

agas, 38 

St John’s Dance, 257 

Saints, 120-136, 169; sacrifice and 
offerings to, 18, 122, 124; tempta- 
tion of, 55, 64; tombs of, revealed, 
89; cult of, 120-122, 128-129; 
patron, 121, 125-127, 258-259; 
vows to, 122; as tutelary deities, 
124; abuse of, 128; popular en- 
thusiasm for, 129; commemorative 
days of, 129; imaginary, 129, 132; 
lives of, 130-136; miracles of, 132, 
169-177; symbols of, 134; as 
deities, 136; dismemberment of 
bodies of, 13771 39; churches built 
over bodies of, 139 ; cult of pseudo-, 
145-146; souls of, attached to 
relics, 151 ; Buddhist, Mohammedan, 
pagan, 172, 174-175; visions of 
dead, 173; ies of, giving light 
and heat, 174; power over nature, 
etc., of, 176-177 

Salade, La, 48 

Saladin, 240 

Salic law, the, 24 

Salimbene, 69, 146-147, 181, 271 

Salvian, 12 

Salzburg, Council of (1274), 267; 
(1291), 268 

Sanctus, 266, 282 


Sarabite, 145 

Saracens, 259, 261 
Saragossa, Council of, 155 
Sardinia, 1 

Satan—see bevi , the 
Satyri, 41 


Saxo Grammaticus, 40 

Sayings of the Fathers, 103, 157 

Scepticism, 226-245; as to miracles, 
177-178, 236; as to Eucharist, 226, 
229, 232-233, 236, 244; as to 
authority, 227; as to Christian 
doctrines, 229, 232-233, 240; as 
to the Virgin, 230; as to demons, 
290; as to Hell, 230—231, 235, 237, 
244; as to immortality, 231, 232- 
233, 237-238; as to Scripture, 231 ; 
as to the Judgment, 231; as to the 
Trinity, 232; as to the Incarnation, 
232; as to visions, 232; as to pre- 
destination, 245 

Schmeller, J. A., 269 

Scholastic theology, 56, 62, 227, 242 

Schrat, 41 

Science, medieval, 228 

Scothinus, St, 176 

Scripture, parodies of, 231» 280—284 

Sculpture, medieval, 108, 236 

Sea, overhead, 20 

Sebastian, St, 127 

Sebile, fay, 49 

Second-sight, 17 

Segarelli, Gerard, 164, 297 

Seigneur Nann, ballad of, 47 

dic ER of (913), 266; (1239), 


2 
Serfs, 243, 260, 272, 282 
Serpent, the, 61 
Serpent, dead wife as, 195 
Serpent-wives, 48, 50—51 
Severin, St, 173, 175 
Severus, Sulpicius, 131 
Sex, change of, 177 
Shakespeare, William, 44 
Shamans, 175 
Shape-shifting, 40, 48, 50, 62, 75-88 
Shoes of dead, 95 
Sibyl, the, 48-49, 290 
Sibylle, Qucen, 48 
Sic et Non, Abélard's, 227 
Siggeir, 82 
Sigmund, 82 
Signy, 82 
Silvatice, 23 
Silvestres homines, 54 
Simon of Tournai, 239-240 
Simplicius, Pope, 11 
Simplicius, St, 14 
Sind, holy men of, 172 
Sinfjotli, 82 
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Slavic folklore, 76, 83 

Sneezing as augury, 16 

Songs at dances, 26 

** Sons of God," 53, 58 

Sorcerers and sorceresses, 39, 166 

Sorcery joined with heresy, 56-57, 
210, 213, 220—221, 223, 243 

Sortes sanctorum, 18 

Sortilege, 18, 164 

Southey, Robert, 95 

Soul, angels and, 60, 97, 173, 188; 
demons and, 60, 67, 97, 98, 173, 
188; medieval conception of, 100- 
101, 173, 188, 244; weighing of, 
116, 193-194; release of, from 
Purgatory, 154, 155-156; visions of, 
leaving body, 173 

Speciosa, St, 147 

Spirit hovering near tomb, 90, 137 

Spirits, evil—see Demons 

Spiritualists, 174 

Spirituals, the, 296 

Spoletani, 181 

Springs and streams, 16, 18, 20, 22 

Stabat Mater, 255 

Stakepole, Elidore, story of, 42 

Staufenburg, Knight of, 47 

Stephen (of Constantinople), 187 

Stephen, Abbot of Luttich, 179 

Stephen, Abbot of Obaize, 180 

Stephen, Bishop, 228 

Stephen, heretic, 212 

Stephen, leader of Children’s Crusade, 


250 
Stephen of Lusignan, 51 
Stephen, St, 121, 139, 169 
Stertzer, 145 
Stones, cult of, 16, 18, 20 
Storms, raising, 20, 22 
Stremonius, St, 90 
Strix (striga, sina, 24, 29, 79 
Succuba, 37, 45, 47, 53» 55, 63 
Sudarium, 141 
Suger, Abbot, 143 
Sulpicius, St, 6 
Sun, moon, iud stars, cult of, 16, 19, 
22; power over, 176 
Suniulf, Abbot, 188 
Supernormal incidents, 174-175 
Sylvester I, Pope, 154, 297 
Sylvester II, Pope (Gerbert), 212, 


232 

Symbolism, Christian, misinterpreta- 
tions of, 134, 172 

Symmachus, 98, 173 

Symmachus, Pope, 187 

Symphorion, St, 14 

Synagoga Satane, 221. See also Sabbath, 
heretic 

Synods—see Councils and Synods 
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TABOOED places, 18 

Talmud, the, 194 

Tamlane, 42 

Tanchelm, heretic, 148, 204 

Tannhauser, 45, 47-48 

Telekinesis, 174 

Telepathy, 171, 174-175 

Templars, Knights, 57, 148, 235 

TOUS 11, 58; as haunts of demons, 
13, 04 

Tertullian, 62, 98, 100, 183 

Testament of Abraham, 194 

Teutonic mythology, lives of saints 
and, 13 

Theatre, Roman, in vision, 194 

Thecla, 155 

Theobald, St, 134 

Theodoret, 121 

Theodoric, g8 125, 173 

Theodoric, St, 147 

Theology, medieval, 62, 107, 121 

Theotokos, 102-10 

aiu of ey a 25, 29, 32; 

, 42, 159, 163, 221, 240, 2 

Thomas of Eclestoa, 98 ese 

Thomas the Rhymer (Thomas of 
Ercildoune), 39, 49-50, 56 

Thomas of Walsingham, 233 
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